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THE COMFORTLESS HEART. 


BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD, 





“ Wovutp I were back with my own once 
more,’’ 
A soul that was lonely in Paradise 
Bighed, as he stood by its guarded door 


“And turned to the earth bis wistful eyes. 
‘Thou shalt go back,” said the warder then, 


“Thou restless soul, if there but be 
In all the myriad homes of men 
’ One. comfortless heart that sighs for thee.” 


‘“ Then straight unbar,”’ quoth the eager soul, 


“ For there is one I left behind 
Must mourn for me still in dearth and dole, 
For we were ever one heart and mind.” 


But ah! that heart, in its dole and dearth, 
Had sought for itself another stay ; 


‘For broken hearts, on this pitiless earth, 
+ Must mend themselves as best they may. 


‘Far and wide, for the comfortless woe 

Should summon that poor soul home again, 
"The messengers questioned to and fro, 

But questioned ever, alas! in vain. 


For some were mourning a lost delight, 
’ And some were watching a hope new-born, 
And nore could stop in the great world’s 
flight 
To weep for the dead of yestermorn! 


Yet hark ! for at last a triumph-shout 


Suddenly giveth a promise sweet ; 


‘But ah! with that sigh that trembled out 


The sorrowing heart had ceased to beat. 


A heart it was that the wondering soul 
Never on earth had sought or known ; 

That set for her love no other goal 
Than just to love, as she lived, alone. 


But when the star of that soul had set 
That made the light of her little sphere, 

The heart that had never wearied yet 
Fluttered and faltered in sudden fear; 


And, groping blindly amid the dark, 
With every quivering pulse astray, 
Followed afar the vanished spark 
That took her life with her light away. 


So there, at the portal of Paradise, 
They met upon the threshold-stone; 
And the comfortless heart forgot her sighs 
And the lonely soul was not alone, 
THE ETHICS OF “MUTUAL” 
. +». \ FRIENDSHIP. rm 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON. 


Tae Brooklyn scandal is a. powerful 
mordant influence—to fix the complexion 


‘well or ill of public:moral sentiment. Be. 
cause this is so, as well as because sacred. 


behoofs of justice to individual men and 
women are involved, it is important that 


we judge righteous judgment. . Much. of 


what has been severely said concerning the 
conduct of the intermediary: friend-of. the 
principals in this. great. moral and social 
Teproach seems to me to be both wholesome 


.8nd just. But,,on the other hand, not a 


little of the harsh animadversion of which 
Mr.. Moulton has been made the, object 
appears to me immoderate and incon- 
siderate... . 
This, of course, on the hypothesis that he 
‘has not been guilty of conscious and inten- 
tional slander. If Mr. Moulton has will- 
fully lied in what he has alleged against 
Mr. Beecher, then no-depth of infamy short 
of the final ‘‘shame and everlasting con- 
tempt” is low enough to receive and en. 
tertain him condignly. It will be noticed 


‘that I use the terms ‘‘ conscious,” “ intene 
tional,” ‘‘ willfully.” Ihold it conceivable, 
however improbable, that a vast misunder- 
standing has been widening its chasm from 
the first between Mr. Moulton and Mr. 
Beecher respecting the nature and degree 
of the fault confessed and imputed respect- 
ively. But this theory of explanation I do 
not broach at present, if, indeed, it be worth 
broaching at all. My immediate concern is 
with the proprieties of fiduciary friendship 
in a somewhat general sense, though not 
without a purposed application to the cur- 
rent occasion. é 

It has been said by one whose intention’ 
assuredly was to be no more than judicially 
stern thaton Mr. Moulton’s own showing 
of his conduct (Iam obliged to quote in 
substance only and from memory) his 
conduct was unrelievedly reprehensible- 
That it was, indeed, reprehensible, under 
any hypothesis, I do not question. That it 
was unrelievedly so, under the hypothesis 
that his statement tells the truth or even 
that it means to tell the truth, may I think 
fairly be questioned. Mr. Moulton under- 
took the difficult office of reconciler and 
friend between two men of whom one 
accused the other as guilty toward him of 
a monstrous crime. That Mr. Moulton 
erred grievously in the conduct of his part 
is now as clear to everybody—himself, no 
doubt, included—as it is to his bitterest 
censors. But just wherein lies the error of 
his course? For aught that I see, it all lies 
in his first conception of his duty., His 
subsequent mistakes were all necessarily 
involved: in his not unnatural, I will say 
perhaps not ungenerous, but painfully 
wrong original idea that he might properly 
attempt to avert the ruinous consequences 
of crime. by preventing the exposure of the 
criminal. . I write this, let the reader 
remember, in view of a supposition which I 
am by no means ready to admit as true or 
as probable—the supposition that Mr. 
Beecher is guilty of the crime. with which 
Mr. Moulton’s statement charges him. But 
supposing such to be the case, and suppos- 
ing further that it could possibly be wise 
and right to protect the victims by pro- 
tecting the perpetrator of the crime, then 
Ido not see how Mr. Moulton’s course was 
not, on his own showing, at least, a manly 
and. honorable course. It involved pre- 
varication, outright lying, if you please; 
but that was logically contained in the 
very conception of the policy adopted. 
There was, therefore, no sin in the series ot 
the acts that did not, exist in the initial and 
.general idea. 

Now it is one thing to lie against, another 
and a.quite different thing to lie for him, 
This distinction is plainly enough implied 
fin the form .of the command forbidding 
falsehood in the decalogue. It is remark- 
able that the command is not simply and 
comprehensively Thou shalt not He. It is, 
instead, Thou shalt not.bear false witness 
‘against. thy: neighbor. Mr... Moulton’s 
scheme of conduct did not contemplate any 
transgression of this command. | He did 
not propose to himself; to lie against any- 
body. His. falsehood, his. prevarication, if 
he foresaw the pregnant necessity of it in 


the first choice of his course, was all to be, 


practiced in favor of people. Tobe sure, 
there is a large and real sense. in which alj 
untruth js ultimately to the disadvantage of 
the whole.universe of souls; but, except in 
this somewhat transcendental: sense, Mr. 





Moulton’s deception was likely all of it to 





be exercised to the apparent advantage of 
others. Everybody concerned was to be 
benefited by concealment. Almost all 
casuists concede that there are justifiable 
cases of falsehood. It is not incredible, not 
altogether condemnable that a self-con- 
fessed ‘‘ heathen” should imagine that here 
was such & Case. 

Now, as I have said, andI say it again, 
this was a prolific mistake. But I repeat 
that the mistake may have had an element 
of generosity in it. It is far, as I think, 
from being inconsistent with a generally 
manlike and truth-loving character. It 
merely betrays a trait of inexperience and 
of defective ethical instruction. I do not 
claim that, as a matter of fact, Mr. Moulton 
assumed his part in a generous spirit. I 
know nothing about himor about his man- 
ner of managing his task except what the 
newspapers have revealed. All I maintain 
is that there is no internal evidence in his 
statement that his motive was other than a 
mistakenly beneficentone. If hisstatement 
shall be proved to have been maliciously 
false, nothing too damning can possibly be 
said of his baseness. But unless simply to 
charge Mr. Beecher with a crime of which 
we instinctively believe he must be inno. 
cent forms in itself demonstrative evidence 
of the witness’s depravity, why, I think 
good sensé, not. to say decent charity, de- 
mands that we should wait till’ Mr. Moul- 
ton is shown to be guilty in this sense be- 
fore we make haste to condemn him. I 
agree that we should hold Mr. Beecher in- 
nocent until his guilt is hopelessly estab- 
lished. But I submit that the same equal 
measure ought to be dealt out to Mr. Moul- 
ton also. The prevarication, the deception, 
if not downright lying, on Mr. Moulton’s 
part, to which his own statement confesses, 
is none of it malignant. It all had ostensi- 
bly a purpose of gooa will. Unworthy. it 
was, I grant. But it was certainly not 
worse than Walter Scott’s conduct about 
his literary secret. Scott flatly, when hard 
pressed, disavowed the authorship of 
‘+ Wwaverley,” on the principle that imperti- 
nently inquisitive persons were not entitled 
to the truth. Walter Scott, however, has 
not thereby lost his general good name for 
truth telling. 

As for Mr. Moulton’s prying curiosity to 
gather into his custody the secrets of his 
friends, I must. maintain that, if he was to 
attempt his mediatorial office at all, it was 
a simple necessity that he should do as he 
did. His relation on either side was such 
that he needed to know the ‘ bottom” 
truth of their conduct. Besides, he needed 
to have a power of authority over both 
parties such as only the custody of their 
secrets could give him. This may show 
that his relation was a false relation. But 
it is far from showing that he was false in 
his relation. If it turns out, as all good men 
hope and as most good men trust, that Mr. 
Beecher is stainless of the chief ctime im- 
puted, then Mr. Moulton’s case will be very 
similar to what Mr. Beecher’s case is now, 
except that he will not, like Mr. Beecher, 
have the prodigious presumptive force of 
long-established public reputation in his 
favor. - Thatis to say, Mr. Moulton will 
then need to be vindicated. But even then 
his vindication may not be impossible. | If, 
on the other hand, Mr. Beecher has at last 
sorrowfully to be given up by us all, Mr. 
Moulton’s course in the retrospect will ap- 
pear to have been, on the whole, as honor- 
able toward Mr. Beecher aa the inseparable 





falseness of his undertaking permitted. 
That Mr. Moulton did surrender one paper, 
contrary to his avowed general plan, was 
certainly an inconsistency. But there was 
nothing necessarily dishonorable in the in- 
consistency, if his statement is true. The 
surrender was at the request of one party 
and in the interest of the other. 

I know nothing whatever of the main 
question at issue. I know no one of the 
parties involved. I have only the interest 
in the matter that all decent people have or 
ought tohave. I want to see the truth 
established beyond controversy. But, pend- 
ing that, I-want to see the balance held as 
steadily even as may be for al/ the persons 
unhappily. implicated. Of course, what 
Mr. Moulton should have done was—well, 
what? Heshould have refused to act as in- 
termediary except upon the basis of con- 
fession on the part of the guilty, to the full 
extent of the guilt contracted. So he did, 
as he says. But when guilt of such a 
shameful degree was confessed—or was un- 
derstood to be confessed—then, what was 
hisduty? Alas! whocertainly knows? A 
young man of thirty-eight, a “heathen,” 
was little likely to guess right. Perhaps 
the only safe way was the selfish way—to 
wash his hands wholly of any relation 
whatever to the matter. Mr. Moulton did 
not choose this way, and he is paying his 
penalty. But, under such circumstances, 
supposed real, what ought the young man to 
have done? Decide quite definitely in 
your own minds, and with absolute certain- 
ty of being right, before you throw stones 
at Mr. Moulton for deciding wrong. And 
this is all the way that I have at present of 
telling what Mr. Moulton should have done, 
The ethics of ‘‘ mutual’ friendship under 
such circumstances needs further discus- 
sion. 


PEACE AS A NURSERY OF CHIV- 
ALRY. 





BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 


One of the greatest generals of this age 
has said: “Only the sword can keep the 
sword in its scabbard.” The greatest 
teacher of ethics of all ages said: ‘‘ Put up 
thy sword into its scabbard ; they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
It may be, in the present constitution of 
society, that the only adequate restraint 
upon the warlike propensity or impetuosity 
of one nation is the knowledge of a full 
preparation for war on the part of other 
nations. Yet there lies within each nation 
a power of self-restraint, resting in moral 
reasons, which can enable that nation to 
put its sword into its scabbard and keep it 
there. Not the fear of material strength 
from without, but the force of moral 
strength within, will be the true guaranty 
of peace for the future of nations. The 
adage that the way to keep the peace is to 
be equipped for war would be falsified if 
each nation had a known pronounced de. 
termination to keep the peace, and should 
give evidence of its sincerity in this deter- 
mination by reducing its standing armament 
+o the necessities even of its own internal po- 
lice. . True, it might then be necessary at 
times for a nation to draw the sword in de 
fense ofits own existence, its independence, 
its sovere gnity, its liberty; and, though 
peace were proclaimed by all nations as their 
policy and arbitration established as the 
mode of settling international disputes, 
there must still be lodged somewhere the 
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right of punishing wrong and of enforcing 
justice by the arm of power. 

This tiltimate right was admitted by the 
Association for the Promotion of Interna- 
tional Law in the minute adopted at Brus- 


sels, in October, 1878. On thé one hand, it, 


declared that ‘‘it regards arbitration as & 
means essentially just and reasonable, and 
even obligatory upon nations, of terminating 
those international differences which cannot 
be settled by negotiation.” The term “‘ob- 
ligatory” is here used in a moral sense, to 
sigoify that, in the moral judgment of man- 
kind, nations ought habitually to have 
recourse to arbitration as a just and reason- 
able means of settling their differences. 
But how to make this legally ‘‘ obligatory” 
and how to give effect to the practical 
obligation of the decisions of a Court of 
Arbitration was clearly beyond the wisdom 
of the Association at the Brussels session. 
And so, upon the other hand, ‘‘it abstained 
from affirming that in all cases, without 
exception, this mode of solution is prac- 
ticable. But it believes that the exceptions 
are few, and it is firmly convinced that no 
difference ought to be treated as insoluble 
until after a clear statement of grievances, 
a reasonable delay, and the exhaustion of 
all pacific methods of accommodation.” 
But after all such methods are exhausted 
and arbitration is either declined, broken 
up, Or repudiated there can remain but one 
mode of settlement—the stern’ arbitrament 
of war. 

Under what conditions this Jast dread 
necessity should be recognized by the code 
of nations and how, if possible, it may 
eventually be excluded from that code are 
questions that may be safely left to the 
Institut de Droit International and to the 
professors and jurists connected with this 
Association, aided as these will be by the sure 
co-operation of time. It is not at all the 
purpose of this essay to attempt the solu- 
tion of either of these problems—to define 
the strictest limits within which war may 
yet be permitted, or to argue why and how 
war should be brought utterly to an end. 
But this last consummation must come, if 
ever, through the triumph of ideas; and, as 
a humble contribution toward that end and 
a preparation for the higher work of jurists 
and statesmen, I would hereby seek to dis- 
abuse the public mind of one of those tra- 
ditional illusions by which war still sur- 
rounds itself with a halo of glory and 
honor. 

It is alleged, and with much show of 
plausibility, that the cultivation of peace 
asa national policy would incapacitate a 
nation for its own defense, and in the end 
would deprive it of those manly sentiments 
and heroic virtues which are the very fiber 
of national life; that peace in the nation 
tends to pusillanimity in the individual, 
whereas war keeps up a manly vigor; so 
that a nation without the discipline of war 
must presently decline from true greatness 
and dwindle away by this process of self 
enervation. Lord Bacon, forinstance, says. 

** Above all, for empire and greatness, it 
importeth most that a nation do profess arms 
as their principal honor, study, and occu- 
pation; and no nation which doth not di- 
rectly profess arms may Jook to bave great- 
ness fall into their mouths. No body can 
be healthful without exercise—neither nat- 
ural body nor politic—and certainly to a 
kingdom or estate a just and honorable 
war is the true exercise. A civil war, in- 
deed, is like the beat of a fever; but a for- 
eign war is like the heat of exercise and 
serveth to keep the body in health, for ina 
slothful peace both courages will efteminate 
and manners corrupt. But howsoever it 
be for happiness, without all question for 
greatness it maketh to be still for the most 
part in arms.” 

This was written more than 250 years 
ago; but less than a century ago Burke, 
denouncing the excesses and some of the 
theories of the French Revolution, said, 
“The age of chivalry is gone. That of 
sophisters, economists, and calculators has 
sueceeded, and the glory of Europe is ex- 
tinguished forever. The unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defense of nations, the 
nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enter- 
prise is gone.” If this be indeed 680, then 
with the growth of that industrial and 
commercial spirit which is so inimical to 
war the nations of to-day are doomed to a 
moral decline, for which no material growth 
could compensate. 

But, feeling as I do the full force of 
Burke’s lament and acknowledging with 





him the noble influence of the chivalry of 
the past, Iclaim'that in the present con- 
dition and wants of buman society and in 
view also of the present art of war, peace is 
a better nursery of manly sentiment, of 
heroic enterprise, and of the chivalric vit- 
tues than is war itself. 


Iam not aware that chivalry has yet been 
accurately defined; and, Mndeed, what lies 
80 Much within the region of sentiment it 
may not be possible to reduee to the rigor 
of philosophical definition, Most definitions 
of chivalry are descriptions, rather, They 
characterize it by its attributes and effects, 
but fail to exhibit the substance of the 
thing. Mr. Hallam, in his charming 
episode upon the institution of chivalry as 
** the best school of moral discipline which 
the Middle Ages afforded,” remarks that ‘‘it 
was the principal business of chivalry to 
animate and cherish the spirit of honor”; 
and, in summing up the virtues which it 
cherished, be says: “ Valor, loyalty, cour. 
tesy, munificence formed collectively the 
character of an accomplished knight, so far 
as it was displayed in the ordinary. tenor of 
bis life, reflecting these virtues as an un- 
sullied mirror. Yet something more was 
required for the perfect idea of chivalry 
and enjoined by its principles, An active 
sense of justice, an. ardent indignation 
against wrong, a determination of courage 
to its best end, the prevention or redress of 
injury.” 

Most writers on the subject ascribe to 
chivalry valor, honor, and generosity, and 
some add to these gallantry and religious 
devotion as entering into the composition 
of this mixed and somewhat romantic sen- 
timent. Says Mr. Hume: ‘ The feudal 
institutions, by raising the military tenants 
toa kind of sovereign dignity, by render- 
ing personal strength and valor requisite, 
and by making every knight and baron his 
own protector and avenger, begot that 
martial pride and sense of honor which, 
being cultivated and embellished bv the 
poets and romance writers of the age, 
ended in chivalry.” 

Chaucer thus describes the virtues of 
knighthood : 

“ A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 

That fro the time that he first began 

To riden out he loued chivalrie, 

Trouthe and honor, freedom and curtesie.” 
But all these specifications touch simply 
upon manifestations of the spirit of chival- 
ry, or upon objects toward which this 
was directed; they describe chivalry by 
certain attributes, aims, operations, and 
effects, rather than by its inner motive and 
essence. If we seek for this, for what we 
may style the chivalrous principle, must we 
not find it in SELF-DEVOTEMENT, IN 
FEALTY TO HONOR, TO A LOFTY IDEAL— 
a devotion which was of the nature of a 
religious consecration, carrying with it the 
sacrifice of the whole man—his powers, his 
possessions, his time, his personal interests 
and hopes, his very life—to the’ cause that 
he had espoused? And this cause must 
seem to himself and in the estimation of 
the knightly brotherhood must be worthy 
of this supreme devotement of the man. 

The ideal of the knight was a something 
outside of and above himself, but with 
which he sought to identify himself as that 
which he must loyally serve or honorably 
win. This was true even of love, since 
each knight set before him his own lady as 
his ideal, bore her colors and badge in 
token of consecration to her service, un- 
dertook the most perilous enterprises to 
win her favor or fullfil her behests, carried 
her virtue and beauty at the point of his 
lance as a challenge against the world, not 
only fought bravely under this inspiration, 
but—what was yet harder and nobler— 
lived bravely for her sake, subduing within 
himself all baser passions and disdaining 
all evil ways. This self-devotement to the 
jdeal of love was often ‘transferred from 
the individual to the sex, and was a source 
of much of that loyalty and courtesy to 
woman which with chivalrous nations 
have survived the institution of chivalry, 
The Virgin Mary, too, was often taken as 
the ideal of womanhood; and thus the 
sacred passion of love was kindled toa re- 
ligious devotion. 

Still more, when the knight had sworn 
himself in fealty to a sovereign or to some 
enterprise of religion is it to be seen that he 
devoted himself to an Ideal, which for him 


| losing his life for this he shall save it. 





was the soul of honor, of truth, of duty, of 
life itself. 1t was not courage that made 
him a knight; it was this self-devotement 
that gave him courage. I¢ was not honor 
that made him a knight; ft was consecra- 
tion to # lofty idéal that him above 
all that was « and mean and enrolled 
him in the “‘ court of honor.” It was not 
courtesy nor magnanimity that made him 
a knight; it was his identifying himself in 
thought and feeling with eens 
purest, best that made him gentle ag he was 
bravé and gerierous as he was bold: In a 
word, cbivalry was not an armor with 
which he was clothed from without, but a 
spirit with which he clothed himself from 
within. ‘He who-has unreservedly devoted 
himself to a noble end finds it easy to be 
brave in accomplishing that end. He re- 
nounced himself when he embraced his 
Ideal. . That ideal is his true life and in 
He 
who has lifted himself in, the communings 
of his own thoughts and feelings to that 
which is highest and best finds it easy to 
be courteous to the gentle and magnani- 
mous tothe weak. Trained from youth to 
noble thoughts. and deeds and severe en- 
deavors, consecrated to his knighthood by 
prayers and vigils and by the symbolic bath 
of purification, the chevalier entered upon 
the duty of life by thedeyotement of him- 
self to his ideal of love, of honor, of loyal- 
ty, of religion. It was not war that made 


him a hero ; but, being @ hero, he sought 


the wager of battle. Like Lohengrin, he 
sallied forth from the castle of the Holy 
Grail, worthy to be borne by the pure white 
wings of the swan, to defend Innocence 
from Jealousy, yet refused to take the re- 
wards of love at cost of the sacred mystery 
of hislife. It was not deeds of arms that 
developed in him the virtues of chivalry, 
but this supreme virtue, this chivalrous de- 
votion to his Ideal that made the chevalier 
achampion. The point of his lance flashed 
the flame of this inner sacrifice; the blows 
of his battle-ax rang with a resolve that 
was firmer than steel. 

That this was the true instinct of chival- 
ry is plain from the fact that the institution 
began to decline and the character of its 
devotees to degenerate when the changed 
conditions of society lessened the opportu- 
nities for personal prowess in the service of 
great causes or the pursuit of noble ideas; 
or when the knights themselves lost this 
deep inner inspiration of chivalry, and used 
the name and forms of knighthood for the 
displays of the tournament or the adven- 
tures of the knight-errant. Then the time 
had fully come for Hugo von Trimberg to 
satirize this empty shell, this mimicry of 
jousting, when the spirit of chivalry was 
gone. “God might well laugh,” says he, 
“to see his manikins live so wondrously on 
this earth. Two of them will tuke to fight- 
ing and no wise let it alone. Nothing 
serves but with two long spears they must 
ride and stick at one another, greatly to 
their hurt; for when one is by the other 
skewered through the bowels or through 
the weasand he hath small profit thereby. 
But who forced them to such straits?” 
Hugo hinted that chivalry could be nothing 
but insanity. And so it remained only for 
Cervantes to gently ridicule it out of the 
world, in the daft knight of La Mancha 
and the doughty Sancho Panza. bet? 

Whether or no the genius of war crésted 
chivalry, it was certainly the genius of 
war that exploded it, through the invention 
of gunpowder. From the moment thata 
weapon was invented which should take 
effect at a distance, without the direct force 
of the human arm, the issues of battle 
“would depend less and less upon personal 
prowess and more and more upon the dia- 
position of troops and the handling of 
artillery; and every improvement in the 
‘weapons of modern warfare tends to re- 
move the combatants further from the old 
hand-to-hand encounter (except in rare 
cases of bayonet charges and the like), and 
to reduce a battle toa mathematical prob- 


lem of strategy,depending ‘upon numbers, ) 


upon weight of metal, and wpon skill, 
promptness, and precision of movement, 
In one direction, it is true, gunnery 
(hes given occasion’ for new displays of 
pbysical courage ‘in facing danger and de- 
fying death. The dash of cavalry upon 
the belching cannon, the steadiness of in- 
fantry under the raking fire of artillery, 
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the storming of a fort, the leading a for. 
Jorn bope call for such courage in the 
soldier, and give to the officer, and ‘often 
to the private, opportunities for personal 
feats of valor. So King Henry Fifth sum. 
moned officers and yeomien to the assault 

‘as if success should depend 
upon the personal action of each man, 


‘abe ‘tito the breach, dear friends, once 
Or the wall up with our English dead, 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide, 
Hold hard the ta and bend up every spirit 
To hig full hight. 

We have only to recall the civil wars of 
England, the thirty years’ war of Germany, 
the revolt of the Netherlands, the seven 
years’ war of Frederick the Great, and the 
wars of Napoleon for examples of personal 
valor, of brilliant achievement, of self-sacri. 
fice to duty equal to anything in the reo. 
ords of earlier chivalry. And such heroism 
is found not only in generals and field mar. 
shals, but quite as much in non-commis- 
sioned officers and in privates. But we 
should keep in mind that indifference to 
death and the boldness in danger that arises 
from this are not the whole of courage nor 
even its highest type. Indeed, death is sel- 
dom directly thought of in the heat of an 
engagement; and where this mere brute 
courage is most conspicuous it may be at 
the expense of higber and nobler virtues of 
chivalry. Superiority to the fear of death 
is often seen in some. meek reformer, who 
at the same time has the dignity of moral 
courage and of patient self-sacrifice, 


In the items of courage and of fidelity to 
his arms we gladly give the soldier his due, 
But the improved mechanism of modem 
warfare requires that the individual will 
shall be largely subjected to the scientific 
conditions of one comprehensive plan; and 
nowadays a general, for assuming too much 
responsibility and in the enthusiasm of 
valor going beyond the cooler plan of his 
superior, may be cashiered for those very 
personal qualities and achievements which 
in the days of chivalry would have caused 
him to be knighted or baroneted on the 
field. The concerted movements of a great 
army can give little allowance to spontane- 
ous demonstrations of bravery. And, while 
I would not pretend to deny that the disci- 
pline and tone of the modern army develop 
in the common soldier that type of manli- 
ness which is resolute in facing death, no 
one should think of claiming that war in 
the nineteenth century is such a school of 
manly qualities as in the days of chivalry 
or a better school than many of the modest 
enterprises of peace. 

The training of the common soldier tends 
to make of him not a chivalrous hero, but 
amarching and fighting machine—a ma 
chine, indeed, that may be said to be edu- 
cated toa sort of material consciousness, 
so that it moves and acts with a definite 
purpose, yet which can hardly be said to 
have the moral consciousness of free choice 
and action. How many thousands are in 
the army not by choice, but by coercion; 
how many of these fight not with any 
thought of a principle or a cause, not with 
any noble impulse or lofty devotion, but 
only through the stringent necessity of 
their position, or by the momentary ¢1- 
thusiasm that seizes upon masses when 
moving together. Some fight only between 
two fires, certain to be shot from behind 
for desertion in attempting to escape from 
being shot by the enemy in front. And 
how many go into battle with a blind 
hatred of the foe or a blind cursing of their 
fate. But hatred is not to be vaunted # 
heroism, nor # dogged obedience to destiny 
to be ennobled as duty. ‘No doubt in some 
wars the common soldier, man by man, 
fights intelligently, willingly, beroic- 
ally for his country, for his faith, 
for his rights; and no doubt in 
many wars he fights because he cannot 
help it—fights, it may be, under the inspira. 
tion of whisky or of schnapps, or, as at the 
sack of Pekin, with the incentive to loot 
and lust. Weare not apt to find the average 
soldier a better man in manners OF 
morals for his training in the school of 
war. He has done deeds, perhaps, in 0 
enemy’s country that he would be ashamed 
todo before his neighbors; he has f 
vices that he would never haveindulged {2 
his native village; and be has sro 
within him those flercer instincts that st 
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some brute progenitor. War is not all a 
school of the nobler feelings. An. intelli- 
gent private, who was asked after his first 
battle whether he had felt more strongly 
the fear of death or the fire of patriotism, 
frankly answered: ‘‘ Nota bit of either. I 
only saw a lot of men shooting at me over 
there, and this made me as mad as the 
devil, and I thought of nothing but pitch- 
ing into them.” A pretty sebool this for 
the manly and heroic virtues!—for the 
bravery, the honor, the magnanimity in 
which modern warfare should emulate the 
ancient chivalry, if worthy upon that plea 
to hold its place! 





DREAM LILIES. 





BY MARY E. 0, WYETH. 





A TREMULOUS blue vapor fills 

The low expanse beneath the hills, 

Where all the air with sunshine thrills. 
With ruffied breast and drooping wing 
The oriole, in his nest a-swing, 

Too faint with summer heat to sing, 

Swells languidly his dainty throat, 

And, dreamful, flings his tuneful note 

Abroad upon the fields to float. 

Poised upon mottled, graceful wings, 
The butterflies—poor, panting things— 
Seek the dark reeds that edge the springs, 

Where, quivering through the summer heat, 

Steals up, my fainting sense to greet, 

An odorous breath, all balmy sweet 
With water lilies, every one 
As white’and pure as cloistered nun 
And smfling upward to the sun. 

Faint with the burden of the day, 

My head upon the bank I lay 

And dream the drowsy bours away. 

When the last lingering sunset beam 
Slants through the trees with golden gleam 
It gilds the lilies of the stream. 

Pure water lilies, stainless, bright, 

Reflected in the golden light, 

Sweet thoughts your odorous blooms invite. 
Musing upon the hour serene, 

My dreamful fancy from the scene 
Some gentle lesson fain would glean; 

For, viewed beneath Life’s sunset gleam, 

All tender deeds of kindness seem 

Like lilies of my summer dream. 





GOLDWIN SMITH’S CHIMERA. 





BY PROFESSOR J. E. CAIRNE, 





Mr. Gotpwry Smits, having thoroughly 
frightened himself by the chimeras his 
imagination had conjured up as the proba- 
ble result of giving the suffrage to women, 
puts the question ‘‘But would the men 
submit?” and he resorts to an ingenious, 
though perhaps questionable speculation 
on the ultimate sanctions of law, to show 
that they would not. If the laws passed 
by women were such as men disapproved 
of, ‘‘the men,” he says, ‘* would, of course, 
refuse execution; law would be set at de- 
fiance and government would be over- 
turned” (p. 146). When, therefore, ‘‘ the 
female vote” came to be taken ‘on the fate 
of free institutions,” and the decree for 
their abolition went forth, it seems that, 
after all, it would prove mere dbrutum fulmen, 
The consummation would never take place, 
and the institutions on which the hopes of 
the world rest would remain erect, un- 
barmed amid the impotent feminine rage 
surging around, much (if one may venture 
on a profane illustration) like one of those 
gin palaces in the United States that has 
beld its ground against the psalmody of the 
whisky crusaders. One would have thought 
that this reflection would have brought 
some solace to Mr. Smith’s soul; but, 
strange to say, he regards it asan aggrava- 
tion of the impending evils, and would 
apparently be better pleased if, in the sup- 
posed contingency, men in general should 
exhibit the same implicit subserviency 
which, he tells us, has been shown by a 
man somewhere in the United States, who, 
under his wife’s compulsion, is in the habit 
of working for her as a hired laborer—a 
fact, by the way, not very happily illustrat. 
ing his theory of the ultimate sanctions of 
law. 

In truth, this portion of Mr. Smith’s 
argument (and it is, in a logical sense, the 
very heart of his case, in such sort that 
this part failing the whole collapses) is 
so utterly—I will not say weak—but so 
utterly unlike the sort of argument ordi- 
narily to be found in his political writings 
that it is difficult to resist the impression 
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that it does not represent the real grounds 
of his conviction, but is rather a theory ex- 
cogitated after conviction to satisfy that 
intellectual craving which an opinion 
formed on other grounds than reason in- 
variably produces. And this impression is 
confirmed, if not reduced to certainty, as 
we continue the perusal of his essay. In 
an early passage Mr, Smith had told us 
that he “himself once signed a petition for 
female household suffrage, got up by Mr. 
Mill”; adding that when he signed it he 
“had not seen the public life of women in 
the United States.” Further on he gives 
us an account of this public life, as he con- 
ceives it; and I have no doubt that we 
have here disclosed to us the real source, if 
not of his present opinions on woman suf- 
frage, at least, of the intensity with which 
they are held. In the United States, he 
says, “a passion for emulating the male 
sex has undoubtedly taken possession of 
some of the women, as it took possession 
of women under the Roman Empire, who 
began to play the gladiator when other ex- 
citements were exbausted.” It seems, fur- 
ther, that there are women in the United 
States who claim, ‘‘in virtue of ‘ superior 
complexity of organization,’ not only po- 
litical equality, but absolute supremacy over 
man, of whom one has given to the move- 
ment the name of the ‘ Revolt of Woman.’” 
Again: ‘‘In the United States the privileges 
of women may be said to extend to im- 
punity not only for ordinary outrage, but 
for murder. The poisoner whose guilt has 
been proved by overwhelming evidence 
is let off because she is a woman; there 
is a sentimental scene between her and 
her advocate in court, and afterward 
she appears as a public lecturer. The 
Whisky Crusade shows that women are 
practically above the law.” Once more, it 
appears that ‘tin the United States the 
grievance of which most is heard is the 
tyrannical stringency of the marriage tie, 
. . . Some of the language used, . . - 
if reproduced, might unfairly prejudice the 
case.” Already ‘‘male legislatures in the 
United. States have carried the liberty of 
divorce so far that the next step would be 
the total abolition of marriage and the de- 
struction .of the family”; and this is fol- 
lowed by astory of “a woman who accom- 
plished a divorce by simply shutting the 
door of the house, which was her own 
property, in her husband’s face.” It would 
be easy, had I space at my command, to 
add to these extracts; but the foregoing 
will suffice. One is led to ask what is the 
bearing of such statements, assuming the 
facts to beall correctly given, upon the ques, 
tion of woman suffrage. Mr. Smith has 
not troubled himself to point this out—ap- 
parently has never considered it; but finds 
it simpler to throw in such sensational al- 
lusions here and there as a sort of garnish- 
ing for his argument, trusting no doubt 
that they will produce upon the minds of 
his readers the same impression which they 
have evidently made upon his own. The 
case seems to be this: Mr. Smith’s finer 
susceptibilities have been rudely shocked by 
the antics of asort of Menad sisterhood 
holding their revels here and there in the 
vast territory of the United States; anda 
state of mind has supervened which leads 
him to regard with disfavor any cause with 
which these women happen to be associated. 
Woman suffrage, unfortunately, is one of 
those causes; and, therefore, Mr. Smith is 
opposed to woman suffrage. 

Now, to Jet one’s opinions be formed in 
this way is not to be guided by experience, 
as some people would have us believe. Let 
not any one suppose that Mr. Smith has any 
such solid support for the views advanced 
in hisessay. Woman suffrage has nowhere 
yet, out of Utah, been tried in the United 
States; whereas we in England have wit- 


‘nessed its working, at least, in our municipal 


and school-board elections. In point of ex- 
perience, therefore, we who bave remained 
at home have the advantage of Mr. Smith, 
His sojourn in America, however, has 
brought to his notice the sort of women— 
or, more properly, a sort of women—who 
contrive to make themselves conspicuous in 
the United States in social and political 
agitations. It may be allowed that, as de- 
picted by him, they are not a gracious 
band; though hardly Jess attractive than 
some of the male politicians who figure at 
caucuses, rings, and other political gather- 
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disgust at this latter product of American 
institutions, prepared to abolish male suf- 
frage, and with it representative govern- 
ment—to abolish it not merely in the 
United States, but here and everywhere? 
For to this length does his argument against 
woman suffrage, drawn from analagous 
manifestations on the part of some Amer- 
ican women, carry him. 

As I have said, Mr. Smith has not pointed 
out the bearing of his sensational allusions 
on the question of woman suffrage. If he 
intended them to support his case, he was 
undoubtedly prudent in not doing so. Let 
us consider one or two of them in connec- 
tion with the question at issue. We are 
told, for example, that ‘‘in the United 
States the privileges of women may be said 
to extend to impunity, not only for ordinary 
outrage, but for murder’; and then comes 
the story of a poisoner, for which he gives 
neither names nor dates, but which, I am 
informed, is a confusion of two distinct 
transactions. The poisoner’s guilt was not 
proved, and Laura Fair, as a lecturer, was 
hooted off the stage. Further on he says: 
**If the women ask for the suffrage, say 
some American publicists, they must bave 
it; and, in the same way, everything thata 
child cries for is apt to be given it, without 
reflection as. to the consequences of the in- 
dulgence.” Now, assuming (what I am by 
no means disposed to admit) that the state 
of feeling toward women in the United 
States is such as these remarks suggest, it is 
to be observed, in the first place, that it is a 
state of feeling which has grown up not 
under a female, but under an exclusively 
male suffrage, and it is not easy to believe 
that the extension of the suffrage to women 
could make it worse. In the next place, the 
feeling in question is merely an exaggera- 
tion of that sickly sentimentalism regarding 
woman and all that concerns her which has 
come down to us from times of chivalry, 
and which has hitherto been fostered by the 
careful exclusion of women from political 
life,as well as from the great majority of 
useful and rational occupations. In the 
United States 2 portion of the women ap- 
pear, from Mr.’ Smith’s account, to have 
suddenly broken loose from many of these 
restraints; and the use they are making of 
their freedom appears to be about as wise 
and edifying as the use which men com 
monly make of political freedom when it 
has been suddenly conferred upon them 
after centuries of servitude. The sentiment 
deserves all the scorn that Mr: Smith pours 
upon it; but the corrective for it, if it ex- 
ists, is not to be found in a continuance of 
the state of things which produced it, but 
in opening to women those spheres of action 
from which they have been hitherto de- 
barred and in subjecting them to the free 
and bracing airof equality, alike in rights 
and in responsibilities, with men. 

And this consideration furnishes the 
answer io another of Mr. Smith’s argu- 
ments. He considers that the admission of 
women te the suffrage, instead of mitigat- 
ing, is likely to aggravate the violence of 
political strife; and in support of this view 
refers to the Reign of Terror, the revolt of 
the Commune, and the American Civil 
War. I must own this latter reference has 
taken me by surprise. I have never heard 
before that the women of the United States 
during the Civil War ‘‘ notoriously rivaled 
qhe men in fury and atrocity.” I remem- 
ber some very great atrocities committed 
during that war—for example, the massa- 
cre of Fort Pillow, the treatment of pris- 
oners of war in some of the Southern mili. 
tary hospitals, the attempts to burn down 
some of the public buildings and hotels in 
New York; but these were all committed 
by men, and I have never heard of similar 
acts committed or attempted by American 
women. If Mr. Smith knows of any such, 
he ought to enlighten the world by stating 
them, or else withdraw his injurious asser- 
tion. On the other hand, I have heard, and 
Iimagine so must Mr. Smith, of the mag- 
nificent devotion to their country shown by 
the women of the Northern States in or- 
ganizing and working hospital corps and 
in actual services rendered to the wounded 
on the field, mitigating thus the hardships 
and horrors of warin a manner to reflect 
honor on their country and on their sex, 
Asto the women of the Reign of Terror 
and the Commune, they were, at all events, 





not worse than the men; and the shocking 
crimes committed, by both, so far as they 
are not purely mythical, are, no doubt, re- 
ferable to the same causes—the tremendous 
excitement of the time, the wild doctrines 
current, and, above all, the absolute inex 
perience in political affairs of those to 
whom power, for the moment, fell. 

Again, what is the bearing of Mr. Smith’s 
statements regarding the great freedom of 
divorce existing in some of the states of 
the Union? “Male legislatures,” it seems, 
“have already carried the liberty of 
divorce so far that the next step would be 
the total abolition of marriage and the de- 
struction of the family.” Does it follow 
from this that female or, rather, mixed 
legislatures would go further in the same 
direction? For this;seems to be the drift of 
this portion of Mr. Smith’s remarks. In 
an earlier part of his essay he had told us 
that it was inherent in the nature of wo- 
men to be subservient to the clergy. He 
now suggests that, if admitted to the suf- 
frage, they would probably enact the 
abrogation of the marriage tie. Perhaps 
he sees his way to reconciling these two 
opinions, but it is not obvious on the sur- 
face; any more than it is easy to reconcile 
the latter with what he tells us, a few lines 
lower down, that women have a far deeper 
interest in maintaining the stringency of 
the marriage tie than men. If so, then, 
one naturally asks: Why will they not use 
their influence to maintain it? Are they 
such imbeciles as not to discern their in- 
terest in so important a matter, or, discern- 
ing it, to throw their weight into the scale 
adverse to their most vital concerns? Hera 
again Mr. Smith answers himself. He 
tells us: ‘‘ The women themselves [I pre. 
sume the Menads] have now, it is said, be- 
gun to draw back.” 





THE SOLUTION: DOES IT SOLVE 
THE DIFFICULTY? 


BY LEONARD BACON. 





Tue report of the Investigating Commit- 
tee has been made and accepted. For the 
present, certainly—forever, I trost—the 
proceedings in the Plymouth Church con- 
cerning the great scandal are closed. 
Criticism on the manner in which that 
committee was constituted, on the way in 
which it has proceeded, and on the result 
in which its labors have terminated cannot 


now be regarded as untimely or imperti- 
nent. 


Ifthe manner in which the committee 
was constifuted seems exceptional, we 
should remember that the occasion was ex- 
ceptional, and that the work assigned to the 
committee was not to try Mr. Beecher, but 
only to ascertain whether he ought to be 
put upon trial. The committee, though 
nominated by Mr. Beecher and appointed 
at his request, was in form and in fact 
appointed by the Plymouth Church Con- 
aistory, or ‘‘ Examining Committee.” The 
question which it was to answer and which 
it has answered was not, Is Mr. Beecher 
guilty of what T. T. has now at last pub- 
licly alleged against him or of other ra- 
mored offenses ? What they were to investi- 
gate was only the preliminary question, Is 
there such a show of evidence as will justify 
us in drawing up charges against our 
pastor? Consequently the report of that 
committee, so completely exonerating him, 
means more than a simple verdict of “‘ Not 
guilty,” or, in other words, ‘* Not proven.” 
It means that there is not even a prima facie 
case against him. It means just what is 
meant when a grand jury, after hearing an 
indictment and looking at the show of proof, 
refuses to find ‘‘a true bill”; or when a 
prosecuting officer, after receiving a com- 
plaint and making needful inquiry, takes 
the responsibility of refusing to prosecute 
Accordingly, the consistory (I use 
the word as a convenient way of mark- 
ing the distinction between that board 
and the investigating committee) say to the 
church: *‘ We find nothing in the evidence 
to justify the deast suspicion of our pastor’s 
integrity and purity”; and the church, ad- 
vised by its consistory, resolves ‘that the 
evidence “not only does not afford any 
foundation for putting on trial the pastor 
of this church—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher— 
but, on the contrary, establishes to the per- 
fect satisfaction of this church his entire in- 
nocence and absolute personal purity with 
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respect to all the charges now or heretofore 
made against him by Theodore Tilton.” 

In common with tens of thousands whose 
hearts have been pained so long by the ex- 
istence of the scandal, I aceept the report of 
the committee. Some things, we must 
acknowledge, are not yet entireiy ex- 
plained; but, so far as the testimony has 
been given to the public (and I assume that 
everything important has been published), 
there is in the whole mass nothing upon 
which a probable charge against Mr. 
Beecher could be founded. In the present 
posture of the affair Mr. Moulton and Mr. 
Tilton stand before the public charged with 
s foul conspiracy; and it is for them to 
vindicate themselves, if they can—the very 
thing which they are promising to do. 

I do not forget that the entire proceeding 
in the Plymouth Church—from the appoint- 
ment of an investigating committee to the 
enthusiastic church meeting—has been es- 
sentially ex parte. How could it be other- 
wise? An investigation by a grand jury is 
essentially ex parte—an inquiry in behalf of 
the state, as one party, to determine whether 
another party shall be put on trial; just as 
this was an inquiry in behalfof the Plymouth 
Church, as one party, to determine whether 
another party—namely, the pastor—should 
be put on trial. The businessin hand was 
not the trial of an accused person, but only 
a preliminary inquiry. It was at Mr. Beech- 
er’s request that the inquiry was instituted. 
Every member of the committee was his 
friend and was selected by him for that 
special service. There was no pretense any- 
where that conflicting prejudices were to be 
represented in the committee. The con- 
sistory only complied with the pastor’s re- 
quest and ratified his nomination. It 
would be easy to say that the committee so 
constituted was a packed committee, just as 
it was easy to say that the Brooklyn Coun- 
cil, delegated from churches in all parts of 
the United States, was a packed council; 
but to say that this committee was packed 
would be about. as ungenerous as it was to 
pay that the Council was packed. Cer- 
tainly, the question whether charges 
should be preferred against the pastor 
might reasonably be referred to a commit- 
tee; and I do not believe that out of the 
entire membership of the Plymouth Church 
and Society six men could have been se. 
lected more competent for such an inquiry 
or more honest than those who have so 
laboriously performed that service. Assume 
that, as friends of Mr. Beecher, they were 
biased in his favor; but must we not also 
assume that, as honest men, charged with a 
momentous inquiry, they were conscious of 
that bias and on their guard against it? 
Who can believe that those men—however 
painful the thought of their honored pas- 
tor’s becoming infamous might be to them— 
would consciously attempt to cover the evi- 
dence of his guilt or in any way to do the 
work of the Lord deceitfully? If Henry 
Ward Beecher is what Tilton and Moulton 
gay he is, who is there of those six men— 
who is there in the Plymouth Church—that 
would be willing to retain him in bis high 
position? ‘Till Moulton and Tilton shal) 
clear themselves from the charge of con- 
spiracy which lies against them (a charge 
which, if true, should send them to the 
penitentiary) I accept the report of the 
Investigating Committee. 

It is possible that, when the matter shall 
have been thoroughly examined before a 
jury instructed by judges that can compel 
witnesses to testify under oath, we may 
have occasion to reconsider the question of 
Mr. Beecher’s integrity and purity... The 
suit which has been commenced on behalf 
of Mr. Tilton, and the more important 
suits in which Mr. Bowen is plaintiff, will 
involve a more thorough investigation than 
has hitherto been possible. That thorough 
investigation is what the case requires, 
Who is afraid of it? Not Mr. Beecher, 
surely, for, as the case now stands, he can- 
not be suspected of fear without being sus- 
pected of guilt. Not the members of the 
great church which is so deeply interested; 
for to suppose that they are afraid of inves- 
tigation is to.suppose that they distrust the 
moral character of their pastor and are 
willing to stand by. him, however guilty, 
if only they can conceal his wickedness- 
Not in the name of Christianity can such 
investigation be deprecated; for, if Mr. 
Beecher is innocent (as in the present show 
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of evidence we hold him to be), the more 
thoroughly the scandal is investigated the 
more complete will be his vindication, and 
if he is guilty (as others besides Tilton and 
Moulton still maintain) the early and full 
exposure of his guilt, and not the conceal- 
ment of it, is what the interests of Christian- 
ity require. 

For these reasons I am not dismayed, but 
rather encouraged, by the proceedings 
which have been commenced in courts of 
justice. I see not how those proceedings 
can be withdrawn, for in either case with- 
drawal would be defeat. 

The question might now be raised 
whether there was in the Plymouth Church 
prior to the 27th of June, 1874, any scandal 
which required investigation. But I wait 
for another opportunity. 


(en ee 
TO TYNDALL. 


BY DANIEL CONNOLLY, 








“ Abandoning all disguise, the confession that I fee} 
bound to make before you is that I prolong the vision 
backward along the boundary of the experimental 
evidence, and discern in that Matter which we in 
our ignorance, and notwithstanding our professed 
reverence for its Creator, have hitherto covered with 
opprobrium, the promise and potency of every form of 
life."—Address in Belfast. 





My dear learned Professor, this notion of 
yours 
Is, no doubt, quite a beautiful thing—from 
your view of it; 
But, pray, can you tell us what good it secures 
To mankind, that so patiently plods and en- 
dures, 
And would gladly have something substan- 
tial in lieu of it ? 


It is all very well, my good sir, to declare, 
From a pedestal up in the heavens, that Mat- 
teris ~ 
Self-vitalizing and so forth; but where 
Is the gain to poor creatures down-laden with 
care, 
Who are utterly deaf to your theoric bat- 
teries? 


You may lucidly lecture as much as you please 
About laws of production, selection, affinity, 

Descant on atomic attraction with ease, 

Say the world has become what it is by de- 


grees, 
Without any assistance at all from Divinity ; 


You may hint, in a quiet, serene sort of way, 
That all men who see not as you see are but 
fools to you, 
Point out paths where the sagest go sadly 
astray, 
Even offer to show how force slumbers in 
clay, 
If Dame Nature will just make a loan of her 
tools to you ; 


But the fact still remains, dear Professor, that 
we, 
Nature’s children (and Heaven’s, howe’er 
you may flout at it), 
Have to struggle and toil in the effort to be 
From hard fetters of sin at least partially free, 
And no man can Kill trouble by flinging a 
doubt at it. ; 


Dissertations on things that we can’t under- 
stand 
May be all very fine for the students of 
ologies, 
But to plain men and women, whose minds 
won’t expand 
Beyond practical limits—though ever so grand, 
For what’s helpful and good they’re but 
shabby apologies. 


Many men, from Democritus down, have had 
schemes 
For man’s mental ascent, more or less merit- 
orious ; 
But no scientist yet, with discourses on themes 
That partake very much of the nature of 
dreams, 
Has made man’s life more sweet or the world 
less censorious. 


It were better, though science may otherwise 
show, 
To believe in a Power august and omnipo- 
tent, 
That watches and guards wheresoever we go, 
And be silent in Faith, than most wisely to 
know 
Bald philosophy’s creed, that at best is but 
lip-potent. 


So, most learned Professor, permit me to say, 
With the greatest respect for your brilliant 
abilities, 
That you might do more good in a practical 
way 
For mankind, and be honored as highly to- 
day, 
If you gave up abstractions and turned to 
utilities. 





MODERN DENIAL OF THE 8UPER- | ti 


NATURAL. 


BY AUGUSTUS BLAUVELT, D.D. 








Bot if in these days Christianity itself 
be defensible only in contradistinction from 
the traditional orthodox misconceptions 
about Christianity, wherein does the former 
differ from the latter? This is, indeed, a 
question concerning which at large light 
is everywhere beginning to dawn more and 
more broadly on the minds of men. But 
it is also a question which, for obvious 
reasons, none can hope to answer either 
accurately or to the very bottom in the 
present generation. Here a. little, there a 
little, the bold and fundamental distinc- 
tions yet to be recognized as yawning be- 
tween these Christianities must continue 
gradually to become apparent, until by a 
strictly logical and now inevitable process 
of popular enlightenment the impassable 
gulf of the future shall eventually become 
forever fixed between them; and fixed be- 
tween them in the estimation of all intelli- 
gent people, whether Christian or anti- 
Christian. 

Meanwhile, if the question be changed 
to not wherein they differ, but where- 
in they agree, forthwith this much, at least, 
is manifest—namely, that, if Christianity 
is to survive at all, then the Christianity of 
the future will, doubtless, coincide with the 
Christianity of the past and present, at 
least, in certain fundamentals; as, for ex- 
ample, in the common supposition that 
Christianity is a religion of supernatural 
origin and attestation. Says a recent En- 
glish author: 

“The prevalent characteristic of popular 
theology in England at this time may be 
said to be a tendency to eliminate from 
Christianity, with thoughtless dexterity, 
every miraculous element which does not 
quite accord with current opinion, and yet 
to ignore the fact that, in so doing, eccle- 
siastical Christianity has practically been 
altogether abandoned. . . . The moral 
Christianity which they hope to preserve, 
noble though it be, has not one feature left 
to distinguish it as a miraculously commu- 
nicated religion. Christianity itself dis- 
tinctly pretends to be a direct divine rey- 
elation.” 

But be it observed that it is in these 
days one thing for Christianity itself, as 
well as for the mere ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity distinctly, to pretend to be a direct 
divine revelation, and quite another for 
Christianity to make good those preten- 
sions. And just here it is that Christianity 
has, doubtless, come into a life-or-death 
grapple with modern forms of doubt. Very 
well. But let the Church not begin, after 
the foolish fashion of those English clergy- 
men spoken of above, to make any futile 
effort at compromise with modern unbeliev- 
ers here; for it cannot be too thoroughly 
understood that the great struggle of this 
time is not for or against a Christianity 
which is supernatural in this detail or that, 
but which is supernatural in any sense at 
all. 

Now, iu order to decide this struggle for- 
ever in her favor, Christianity must, as we 
have said, step boldly forth and fairly and 
squarely vindicate her claims to being a 
supernatural religion, in the same sense 
that other scientific propositions are estab- 
lished. And this brings us to consider a 
very vital error which Professor Lewis has 
recently published in these columns, in re- 
gard to the various hypotheses, which the 
modern unbelievers have advanced in order 
to do away with all belief in supernatural- 
ism. For says he: ‘‘ Among all these the 
main hypothesis simply amounts to this: 
nothing can prove the supernatural, because 
the supernatural is impossible.”? But, in ex- 
plicit contradiction to this, Renan thus 
avers: ‘‘ We only maintain that there has 
never been convincing proof of any par- 
ticular intervention of supernatural force. 
We deny the reality of supernatural agency 
until we are made cognizant of a demon- 
strated fact of this nature.” ‘‘ No miracle 
was ever performed before an assembly of 
men capable of establishing the miraculous 
character of an act. We do not 
say miracle is impossible; we merely 
say there has been hitherto no miracle 


proved.” And Renan after that goes on’ 


expressly to affirm that if before a commis- 
sion of competent scientists and under cer- 
tain specified and thoroughly scientific 


| conditions ‘the miracle succeeds each 
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time,” then “supernatural acts do come 
to pass in the world.” 

But assuredly merely thus to demand 
that all ‘alleged supernatural acts shal 
only be permitted to take their place as 
proper part of science after they have in 


| point of fact successfully passed through s 


truly scientific verification—is not this 9 
very different matter from aflirming that 
“nothing can prove the supernatural, 
because the supernatural is impossible’’? 

Nor is Renan herein at all peculiar 
Where did Strauss, for example, in 183§ 
place his fundamental dependence in his 
effort to overthrow the supernatural view 
of the special miracle of the resurrection? 
Where Professor Lewis tells us? By no 
means. On the other hand, Strauss ex- 
pressly contends that the immediate dis- 
ciples of Christ were ‘‘ as convinced of his 
resurrection as they were of their own life.” 
“But,” said he, ‘‘ what that belief rested 
upon is an open question.” And then he 
fairly joins issue with the Christian on the 
debatable point whether that belief rested 
upon actual appearances of the risen Jesus 
to his disciples or solely upon ‘‘internal 
states of mind, which might, indeed, present 
themselves to the subjects of them as ex- 
ternal sensible perceptions, but are to be 
considered by us as results of mental ex: 
citement, or as visions.” 

Or let us now turn abruptly to the pres- 
ent era of 1874, and select almost any other 
test question here at random. Wasit, for 
instance, the fundamental conception of the 
paper prepared by Sir Henry Thompson (and 
for which Professor Tyndall only became 
at once the public sponsor and the public 
scapegoat) to reject the idea of there being 
any physical valuein prayer simply because 
the supernatural is impossible and, there- 
fore, cannot be proven? No, but that paper 
merely demanded that an experimental 
hospital should be started, and that the gen- 
eral sanitary value of prayer should be tested 
on precisely the same footing before the 
physical scientist as the general sanitary 
value (¢. g.) of cleanliness or ventilation. 

Besides, the old metaphysical sword of 
which Professor Lewis speaks had begun 
in these days to wear a double edge, and 
so to cut the unbelievers also. Thus 
certain people, more pious than scien- 
tific, commenced not long ago to say to the 
horrid physical scientists something of 
this sort: All vital phenomena originated 
miraculously; and, therefore, it is utterly 
impossible to prove that they ever could, in 
fact, have originated merely in the regular 
order of natural selection and the like, 
But Professor Huxley thereat turned very 
brusquely about upon ‘‘ these sincere and 
earnest persons,” remarking: ‘‘I would 
only say that a question of this kind is not 
to be shelved upon theoretical or specula- 
tive grounds. You may remember the 
story of the sophist who demonstrated to 
Diogenes in the most complete and satisfac- 
tory manner that he could not walk—that, 
in fact, all motion was an impossibility; 
and that Diogenes refuted him by simply 
getting up and walking round his tub. So 
in the same way the man of science replies 
to objections of this kind by simply getting 
up and walking onward, and “supposes 
that we can and shall walk to the origin of 
organic nature in the same way that we 
have walked to a knowledge of the laws 
and principles of the inorganic world.” 

In a word, as Prof. Christlieb, says: 
“The spirit of our age, weary—and that 
not without good reason—of mere specula- 
tion, is in every department asking for reali- 
ties and facts.” No matter whether it be 
theoretically assumed that the supernatural 
is possible or impossible, credible or incredi- 
ble, demonstrable or not demonstrable, pro- 
ceed at once to verify your hypothesis. 
These are the truly scientific tone and 
requisition of the present day and hour. 

And it is precisely this aspect of the great 
scientific movement—which is now con- 
verging from every conceivable quarter in 
one compacted onset against all continued 
credence in the supernatural—that consti- 
tutes its very central strength among the 
cultivated classes. Thus in regard to the 
‘one aspect and section of this movement 
more particularly associated with the name 
of Darwin Agassiz affirms: ‘‘ His doctrine 
appealed the more powerfully to the scien- 
tific world because he maintained it at first 
[that is, in the “ Origin of Species and De- 
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scent of Man”] not upon metaphysical 
ground, but upon observation.” 

Nor can we better or more strikingly 
Ulustrate the changes made by this move- 
ment in regard to the evidences now neces- 
sary to be adduced in favor of the super- 
naturalism of Christianity, as compared 
with the past, than as follows: Professor 
Lewis, in speaking of the supernatural 
view of Jesus’s resurrection, tellsus: ‘* The 
great argument stands, as it has ever stood, 
with its two unyielding positions—the 
incredibility of gross imposture on the part 
ofsuch witnesses, the still greater incredi- 
bility of their deception.” Whereas, as we 
shall hereafter see, if that is the only ‘‘ great 
argument” now to be offered in vindication 
of the supernatural view of the event 
referred to, then the scientific thinkers who 
oppose this view have left that portion of 


the world which knows the facts of the’ 


gase without any better reason for believ- 
ing that Jesus ever did, indeed, arise from 
the dead than for believing in any other 
common ghost story. 
ne 


MURDERERS FOR FUN. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 





‘TmerE is a young monster known by the 
name of Jesse Pomeroy who has infested 
Boston and vicinity for the last few years. 
His amusement was to lure little children 
into by-places and there torture and mu- 
tilate them. He was presently caught and 
sent to the reform school, where, as the sup- 
ply of small children failed him, he seems 
to have behaved himself. Thereupon some 
mischief-maker, wiser in his own conceit 
than seven men that left the law alone, had 
the young monster pardoned out and turned 
loose among the little children again. 
Naturally enough, he improved his oppor- 
tunities. With his appetite, of course, in- 
creased by long-enforced abstinence from 
his agreeable game, he gratified it to a 
greater extent and tortured his little vic- 
tims to death. Two innocent children, a 
boy and a girl, are supposed to have lost 
life at his cruel hands, and he now stands in 
custody awaiting trial, and social science 
is baffled to know what to do with him. 

Meanwhile other developments of a sim- 
ilar character cry aloud to social science. 
There is a boy in the reform school at 
Westboro’ who at eleven years of age 
drowned, without provocation, a school- 
mate, five years of age, simply, as he said, 

‘‘to see the little devil kick in the water.’, 
He had diverted himself before with steal. 
ing, with throwing stones on the railroad 
track, and such pleasant sport, and never 
could be brought to express regret or any- 
thing but indifference to the act for which 
he was arrested, convicted of murder, and 
—sent to the reform school. 

Then we hear of another case, and this 
time it concerns the gentler sex. A young 
girl, Henrietta Waibel, fifteen years old, 
takes to burning houses, clothes, and par. 
ticularly little children. She has no other 
motive or excuse than that she has a mania 
for it, and she serenely informs her em- 
ployer that she has often tried to burn 
places and children before. 

The metaphysical and perhaps the moral 
nature of these deeds belong to science; 
but the protection of the little children who 
remain alive belongs to society—to you and 
to me and to every person. It is not neces" 
vary to decide whether a boy inherits his 
propensity from a butcher father and a 
butchery-witnessing mother; it is not 
necessary to describe the exact measure of 
guilt attributed to him by Divine Justice; 
but it is necessary to prevent him from 
sticking his jack-knife into any more little 
girls and boys. Many demand that he be 
hung. Others denounce such a demand as 
brutal. In this they are wrong. The de. 
mand may not be wise, but it is not brutal. 
It is the cry of terror over the danger of 
little children. It does not spring from 
brutality, but from fear. And Iam by no 
means sure that it is not wise. For what 
thall we do? 

Tam quite willing to admit for the time 
that Jesse Pomeroy is not morally guilty— 
that he has inherited a thirst for blood and 
has not inherited a will strong enough to 
overcome it. He isnot, let us say, a fit ob- 
Ject for moral indignation, and is only to 
ve restrained from evil deeds. But how? 











We restrained himonce. Wesent him to a 
reform school, and some meddlesome inter- 
loper forthwith stepped in, snapped his 
fingers at the law, and Jesse Pomeroy was 
pardoned out. If wesend him to the state 
prison for life he is as sures as statistics to 
be pardoned out at the end of six years, by 
which time he will be @ man; and, if a 
youngster kills two and tortures twenty be- 
fore heis sixteen, who can tell what feats 
of homicide he may perform at twenty- 
one?’ If he is put into a lunatic asylum, 
the chances are that he will be sane enough 
to escape or to lull his keepers into a belief 
in his sanity. 

The creature has a defective organization 
and probably has no idea of the real nature 
of the torture he inflicts. He has no sym- 
pathy to tell him the frenzy of agony and 
terror which he enforces upon his victims. 
If this intellectual deficiency could be 
helped. out by a little experimental .knowl- 
edge, it would probably sharpen somewhat 
his moral perceptions. If, for instance, a 
strong man should stand over him as long 
as he stood over each little boy and give 
him as many cuts with a jack-knife as he 
dealt out to his victim—not by way of 
revenge, but simply to let light into his 
darkened mind and show him how a jack- 
knife feels and what pain and dread and 
terror and helplessness are—I think it 
would be a geod thingfor him. The old 
Jewish law—‘‘ an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth”—always did seem to me the 
very perfection of penal law. But society 
seems to have agreed not to carry it 
out, even where it was practicable. It is 
useless to say that we abolish it on account 
of the Saviour’s condemnation, for we do 
not in the least accept his alternative, which 
was non-resistance. So that we have now 
neither the law of the old nor of the new 
dispensation, but a substitution of our own. 
Since then the lex talionis is not in force, it 
only remains to do the best we can under 
such laws as we have. The law does per- 
mit restraint; which has been tried, and 
found not only useless, but fruitful of fresh 
crime and greater grief. The law also per- 
mits and prescribes the penalty of death. 

When Nature turns into the world chil- 
dren so unfortunately constituted as these 
stabbing, burning, drowning wretches, I 
feel for them a pity so profound that I 
would never subject them to the vicissi- 
tudes of this world—a world which has very 
vague ideas on the subject of inherited 
traits and emotional insanity, and 
contemplates their possessors with 
horror and hate; but I would send 
them out of it as speedily and as 
mercifully as possible. To whatever 
world they may go, they cannot find one 
that has less use for them or is less adapted 
to their peculiarities than this. I would 
do it not to punish the children, but on 
the ground that Nature has put outa bad 
piece of work, and we send it back on her 
hands. Does this seem to be trifling with 
the sacredness of human life? But the 
Author of Nature does not apparently con- 
sider human life too sacred or inviolate. 
What God seems to be resolved on is to 
have his own way, to carry out his own 
plans, and he does have his own way and 
he does carry out his own plans, though 
thousands fall at our side and ten thou- 
sand at our right hand. Gases will ex- 
plode, and waterspouts must burst, and 
gravitation hold good, though families are 
overwhelmed and cities perish. I do not 
quarrel with this. I admit that God's 
way and God’s plans are the best. I only 
say that always and everywhere he makes 
individual life subordinate to general law. 
More than this, he does not consider 
human life too sacred to be put into human 


-hands. Man gives and to a very large 


extent man takes away. If poor little 
Kitty Curran’s life was not too sacred for 
Jesse Pomeroy to take, surely Jesse Pome- 
roy’s life is not too sacred for society to 
take, in preservation of all the little Kittys 
who are not yet buried under his ash-heap. 
Human life, the human soul is sacred—too 
sacred to be profaned by such travesties as 
Jesse Pomeroy and Henrietta Waibal and 
the Westboro’ reform scholar. If some 
imperfect, distorted, or mischievous coin 
comes from the mint, we send it back, to be 
recoined, without misgiving. It is not 
that we undervalue, but that we rightly 
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value the worth of money, Through some- 
body’s violation of the law which is holy 
and just and good, these unhappy children 
are in the world, defective, distorted, mon- 
strous, fatal: They can never have any 
fair showing here. They are weighted 
with incapacity and with crime. The law 
has provided ‘a way by which we may 
make it possible for the Divine Being to 
give them a better start; and they cer- 
tainly cannot have a worse one. Divested 
of the burden of weakness or vice or brain 
disease which disabled them here, they 
may be born again in some other world as 
pure and’ perfect as the happy infants of 
this. This, of course, is the merest possi- 
ble conjecture; but I would certainly give 
them the chance. 

I would do it also to keep down the crop 
of little monsters that seem to be springing 
up inthe wake of Jesse Pomeroy. Henri- 
etta Waibel may not have been to blame for 
her mania, and we may none of us under- 
stand or make proper allowance for the 
powerful nature of that mania; but if, 
while we are striving to make it out, it is 
thoroughly understood that society has a 
mania for hanging all little girls and boys 
who have a mania for murdering other 
little girls and boys, we shall be likely to 
keep the mania under till such time as we 
shall be able to repress it altogether. I have 
never been able to persuade myself that the 
Salem witchcraft was wholly an intentional 
fraud; but I do believe that if the young 
people whose antics brought it toa head 
had been soundly thrashed, without reason 
or argument or mercy, every time they 
showed the first symptom of floundering 
into fits, instead of being coddled and cos- 
seted and made much of, they would have 
been speedily brought to their senses. 
Whatever devil was at the bottom of it 
would have been succinctly driven out, 
and good old Rebecca No would 
have died in her bed, full of years 
and honors. In like manner, while we are, 
as is proper, investigating the moral status 
of these young monsters, defining the cause 
and end of their being, divesting them so 
far as may be of their guilt and relegating 
them to the divine compassion, I would at 
the same time have it impressed upon the 
public mind that moral guilt and legal 
guilt are wholly different things; that chil. 
dren who murder their playmates for fun 
shall be just as surely hung as if they did it 
for greed, anger, or revenge; that the 
younger they are when they deliberately 
and consciously kill the more hopeless is it 
to try to make them over and the more im- 
perative is it to take the first step to their 
reform by sending them out of a world 
where such temptations assail them. 

Capital punishment may or may not be 
wise, but if it is ever to be used it is to be 
used on such miscreants as these. 
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SHREWSBURY CHURCH. 


BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 








Ir was my last Sunday at Seabright, 
and, learning that the bishop of the Diocese 
of New Jersey was to officiate at the quaint 
old clfurch at Shrewsbury (some six miles 
distant), which I had never seen, I drove 
there witha few friends ona sunny Sep- 
tember morning to attend the services. My 
antiquarian taste leads me to revere old 
churches and their surroundings, and to 
regret that the iconoclastic tendencies of 
the age allows so few of the venerable 
fanes where our fathers worshiped to re. 
main in their original simplicity, if, in- 
deed, they are permitted to stand at all. 

“They are all passing from the land, 
Those churches, old and gray, 
In which our fathers used to stand, 
In years gone by, to pray.” 

Shrewsbury, which possesses one of the 
oldest colonial churches in the country, was 
first settled more than two centuries ago, 
by emigrants from Connecticut, and a few 
years later there came a company of 
Friends, who emigrated from England, and 
gave to theirnew home its name, in re- 
membrance of that spot in the Old World 
from whence they came. In 1702 the first 
service was held in a private dwelling by 
the Rev. Mr. Keith, a classmate of Bishop 
Burnet, who records in his journal: ‘‘ They 
had a great congregation, generally well 
affected to the Church, and divers of them 


were of the Church.” The first convert 

from the Society of Friends was William 

Leeds, who in his will bequeathed his 

landed estate to the churches of Shrews- 

bury and Middleton, which estate is still 
held by these two parishes. 

The first church edifice erected in Shrews- 

bury was built between the years 1708 and 

1705, the second in 1748, and the present 

structure in 1769, the year in which se 

many illustrious men were born into the 
world. It is of wood and stands on the 
site of the old church. Its exterior is un- 

changed, but the interior has been some: 

what altered since the days when Wash- 

ington and other Revolutionary worthies 
worshiped there and kneeled together at 
the communion table. The building is all 
shingled over and has a modest little steeple, 
surmounted by an iron crown, placed 
there in colonial days, in honor of George 
the Third. The chancel window is among 
the most beautiful in the country, and was 
the gift, a few years since, ofa New York 
gentleman, whose ancestors, the De Harts, 
are buried in the churchyard. The chan- 
cel chairs were made from a fallen branch 
of a gigantic oak which had kept watch 
and ward over the buried dead for cen- 
turies. Two months ago it was discovered 
to be so much decayed, by reason of ita 
great age (it was an old tree when the first 
settlers saw it, in 1662), as to render its re- 
moval necessary, lest it should topple over 
some windy night and destroy the church; 
and so, to the great grief of the good people 
of Shrewsbury, including a venerable lady 
who had sat under its shadows for ninety 
years, the grand old oak, said to have been 
the oldest tree in the state, was cut dowp 
and has disappeared. 

Near the chancel are two canopied pews, 
which in bygone days were occupied by tha 
governor of the province and the rector of 
the parish. The Bible, the Prayer Book, 
and the silver communion service still used 
are particularly interesting. The latter was 
presented by the amiable Queen Anne, in 
1708; the Book of Common Prayer, in 1767, 
by William Franklin, the Tory son of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and the last colonial gov- 
ernor of New Jersey; while the huge folic 
Bible was the gift of ‘‘ Robert Elliston, 
gent, controller of His Majestie’s customa 
of New York, in America,” and bears the 
Elliston coat of arms, with the motto, Det 
bene Deus. In one corner of the chancel 
stands a monument to the Rey. Harry 
Fitch, who was for thirty-four years the 
rector of the parish. It consists of an ex- 
quisite white marble cross, entwined with 
ivy, standing upon a black marble base, 
and this rests upon a white marble pedesitgL. 
It bears the name of the deceased rector 
and the mottos Semper paratus and Semper 
Sidelis carved on the sides. 


Among the old gravestones in the burial- 
ground surrounding the church, some of 
which are two hundred years old, may be 
seen the names of the Halsteads, Holmeses, 
Lloyds, Lippincotts, Morfords, Pintards, 
Throckmortons, and scores of other well- 
known families. The greatest curiosity of 
the churchyard is the plot of a branch of 
the Jones family. Aaron Jones, the father, 
died in 1840, and his grave occupies one 
end of the plot. At the other is the grave 
of his daughter Eleanor, who died at the 
age of nineteen, the only child out of 
eleven daughters who lived more than ten 
days. Between these two graves are ten 
little ones, all of the same length, and each 
marked with a marble stone bearing the 
initial J. The present rector assured me 
that these ten little ones each lived pre- 
cisely ten days—one of the most curious 
facts in connection with infant mortality 
on record. 

Perhaps the most interesting incident in 
the history of this charming old colonial 
church of Shrewsbury was the celebration, 
July 21, 1869, of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the laying of the corner-stone of 
the present building; the interest of the 
occasion being enhanced by the presence of 
the President of the United States. It only 
remains for me to add that the present 
rector of the parish, who has been in charge 
of Christ church since 1864, with the Rev. 
Drs. Weston and Howland, of New York, 
assisted Bishop Odenheimer in yesterday 
morning’s services, which were attended by 





a large and attentive congregation. 











GRANDMOTHER GRUMBLE CON- 
CERNING THE PANIC. 


BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 








¥ou remember the panic last autumn in Wall 
Street, 
When thousands were ruined and millions 
were scared, 
To some ’twas a curse and to some ’twas a 
blessing ; 
Pll tell you how John and his family fared. 


He came home one night looking pale and dis- 
couraged, 
Scarcely eating a mouthful or speaking g 
word; 
But nobody noticed, and all went on talking 
The veriest nonsense that ever you heard. 


At last Miss Eugenie demanded ten dollars 
To purchase some gewgaw. John lifted his 
bead, 
‘“*T have not a dollar. Your father is bankrupt; 
There’s nothing left now but to work for our 
bread. 


‘But if you will stand by me, my wife and my 
children, 
If you will bear bravely the changes in store, 
We shall not be ruined; for God is above us, 
And life will be larger than ever before.” 


I remembered how David once lost all his say- 
ings 
By signing a.note with a treacherous friend; 
We clung to each other, grew stronger by 
struggling, 
And richer and happier too imthe end. 


But Matilda—that’s John’s wife—tried hard for 
hysterics, 
After vowing, ‘‘I’ll die, John, before I'll be 
poor!’’ 
I brought her to, saying: “‘Jobn, order her 
coffin. 
You’ll have one the less to support, to 
sure ! » ° 


The children did credit to all their home train- 
ing. 
** Will the house here be sold?’’ ‘And the 
carriage and bays?’ 
“Must I give up college?” 
McBrides say 


“What will the 


If we do our own drudgery*  ““3t of our 
days?” 
John threw up his hands with, sharp exclama- 
tion, 
Rushed up to his chamber and bolted the 
door. 
I followed. ‘' Don’t shut eut your grayheaded 


mother 
From the.only gon left of the seven.she bore.” 


He stood in the doorway, his right hand be- 
hind him, 
To hide the revolver I missed from the stand. 
Ashen-faced and wild-eyed—on the verge of 
self-murd er— 
The thought struck me dumb; but I held out 
my hand. 


He knew what [ meant, and he gave up the 
weapon, 
With a sudden strong shudder, which closed 
in @ groan. 
“I will not take from you the life that you 
gave me, 
Though every heart save yours be harder 
than stone.” 


And then he broke down and just cried like a 
baby. 
He sat on the floor, with his head in my lap. 
But what could I say? When a wife proves 
unworthy, 
Not even a mother’s love closes the gap. 


But I prayed for my darling; and while we 
were kneeling 
One after another the children stole in. 
fhey knelt by his side, and with tears apd 
caresses 
Confessed just how selfish and wrong they 
had been. 


“You have worked like a slave,” cried the 
foppish Gustavus ; 
“And now I will show you I can be a man!” 
“So will I!’ echoed Lincoln andlittle Ulysses, 
While the girls cried in concert “We'll do 
what we can !’’ 


“God bless you, my children,”’ was all that 
John could say. 
Ithink if his wife the same spirit had shown 
He would have been happy. But there! 
*twasn’t in her; 
You can’t make a diamond from stratified 
stone. 


But the shock has awakened the souls of the 
children. 
They'll never get stuck in the oldruts again, 
For they are becoming what I dared not hope 
for— 
The pride of my old age—true women and 
men, 
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Is IT WASTE? 
BY THE REV. RICHARD CORDLEY. 





It is very common in the secular press 
and in public speech to class all Christian 
enterprises as luxury and waste. We read 
such items as these in the morning papers: 
‘The churches of Boston contribute many 
thousands every year to foreign missions, 
while under the very shadow of their 
places of worship there are poor people 
who cannot get bread.” Or again: ‘‘The 
collectors of such a church are calling round 
at the houses of the rich of the congregation 
securing contributions for missions in Afri- 
ca. Ifthey would take pains to call also 
on the poor, as they pass, they would find 
many a widow out of flour.” 

What is the logic of this, and where 
would it lead, if carried out? Why, foreign 
missions must wait till the poor are all fed. 
If foreign missions, then home, missions; 
and. if home missions, then every loca] 
Christian enterprise; for, if all the money 
that is expended on Christian work at 
home and abroad were thrown into the 
poor fund, we should still have ‘‘ the poor 
with us.’ For Christian enterprises to wait, 
therefore, till all the poor are supplied 
would be to wait forever. 

All these complaints rest on the assump- 
tion that a man’s pbysical necessities are 
his prime necessities and his physical life 
his highest life. 

It is a very gross view which implies that 
the great end of a man’s being is to be fed. 
Itisa gross and groveling notion which 
holds that none must be taught till all have 
been fed—that the Gospel must be sent to 
none till good bread has been sent to all. 
Carry out this idea, and we must plant no 
flowers till the world is surfeited with corn; 
there must be no homes of comfort till the 
hovel of every shiftless idler is made tight 
and warm; there must be no churches till 
every tenement house is filled with plenty; 
no missions abroad till there are no poor at 
home. 

But Christ uttered a very far reaching 
truth when he said: ‘‘ A man shall not live 
by bread alone.” His bodily needs are not 
his most vital needs. A high inspira- 
tion is often better than a good dinner. 
Courage in the heart is better than 
money in the pocket. Many a poor 
boy has risen from obscurity to dis- 
tinction by his own efforts, through the 
inspiration of some brave words spoken to 
him; while many another, with a fortune 
at his back, has sunk into imbecility for 
want of a purpose to his life. You help a 
man more by elevating his thoughts than 
by supplying his needs. A Sunday-schoo) 
will often do more for a poor district than 
an almshouse, and it is better often to plant 
a living church than a soup-house. 

An English statesman once said ‘‘he 
hoped the day would come when every man 
in England could read Bacon.” Richard 
Cobden replied ‘“‘that he hoped the day 
would come when every man in England 
could eat bacon.” There is, of course, a 
place for this “gospel of bread and butter.” 
If a man is in the gutter, he must be lifted 
out. If aman is starving, he must. be fed. 
Bradlaugh says, very truly, ‘‘ hungry men 
cannot listen.” If you find a man buried in 
filth, an evangel of soap and water is the 
most effective. But you have done very 
little for a man by pulling him out of the 
gutter if you have given him no new pur- 
pose. You have only prepared him an- 
other wallowing. You have done very lit- 
tle for a man if you have only taught him 
to come and get his rations. You have 
done very little by washing a man if you 
bave given him no cleaner thoughts. But 
if you give him # new life he becomes ‘him- 
self strong. Inspire him with high thoughts, 


: and he will feed himself. Givehim a clean 


heart, and he will keep his own body clean. 
“* Make clean the inside of the cup.” 

Yet money spent in Christian enterprise 
is pronounced a waste, @ wrong to the poor, 
A hundred thousand dollars expended on 
an opera house is called enterprise and 
wisdom; but one-third of that amount in 
achurch is robbing the poor. A few wmil- 
lions expended to open trade with Japan, so 
asto make a new market for our whisky 
and tobacco, is far-seeing statesmanship; 
but a few thousands expended in sending 
the news of salvation to those regions is a 
wrong to the widow and orphan at home, 





Fifteen or twenty millions of money and a 
few thousand mien to shoot a score or two 
of Modocs is maintaining the national 
honor; but one per cent. of the interest 
On that sum and a dozen or two of men to 
convert the Cherokees to Christianity, and 
civilization is squandering the money which 
ought to be used to buy potatoes: for the 
poor. 

But the Gospel gives life to men, and 
with. life all other gifts come. It lifts a 
man’s soul, and with that all his surround- 
ings, rise. Christ could have adorned the 
grave of Lazarus with a golden canopy; 
but he did far better by speaking life to 
him who lay therein. 





POLITICS AND TEMPERANCE JN 
OHIO. 


4Y R. 8. STANTON, D. D. 








THE rejection of the new constitution in 
Ohio by a popular majority of more than 
one hundred and forty-seven thousand is 
‘an event of no common significance. It 
probably has not been paralleled by any sim- 
ilar event in any state of the Union. All 
the prominent dailies of Cincinnati, on the 
morning after the election, united in attrib- ‘ 
uting the defeat of the constitution to the 
influence of the friends of temperance more 
than to any other single cause. By the 
constitution adopted in 1851, and which, 
by the rejection of the proposed one, still 
remains in force, “no license to traffic in 
intoxicating liquors ” can be granted by the 
legislature. The convention submitted. to 
popular vote, along with the new constitu- 
tion, & separate section embodying the 
above inhibition and an alternative section 
authorizing the legislature to ‘‘ license” 
the traffic. The temperance vote was 
divided, some hoping ultimately to get pro- 
hibition if “no license” could be retained, 
and others believing that to ‘‘license” the 
traffic under restrictions was the best way 
to curb its evils. Many temperance men 
voted against the license clause and against 
the constitution as a whole. All the tem- 
perance people except the friends of license 
are jubilant at the result, for it leaves them 
with a constitution prohibiting license. 
The particular section proposing ‘‘ license” 
was defeated by a majority of more than 
seven thousand. This, however, is not 
wholly attributed to the friends of temper- 
ance. They were joined by some of the 
small liquor-sellers, who hope to haye free 
trade in liquor. How many of them thus 
voted it is impossible to conjecture, 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the immense majority by which the consti- 
tution was rejected is due to temperance 
alone. There were other powerful causes 
which operated along with this. One of 
the most conspicuous was the attitude taken 
by the Roman Catholic Church. The order 
was given from headquarters .and. bishops 
and priests preached against the constitu- 
tion just before the election and instructed 
their followers to vote against it. It is the 
boast of the Catholic Telegraph, of this city, 
that Roman Catholics throughout the state 
voted unanimously as they were told by 
their leaders; and, now that the result is 
known, there is no epithet too strong for 
this journal to use to show its contempt for 
the defeated constitution. The secret is 
wellknown. The old and present consti- 
tution has a section which forbids the ap- 
propriation of any portion of the school 
fund of the state to sectarian schools. 
While the convention was in session a 
Roman Catholic member from this city 
offered a substitute for this section, under 
which appropriations from this fund might 
be made to sectariau purposes. * This was 
voted down in the convention and the sec- 
tion of the old constitution was retained, 
word for word. The ire of the Roman 
Catholics was roused, therefore, simply bv- 
cause they could not get the convention to 
change a constitutional provision under 
which the people of Ohio had been living 
for twenty-three years. Eyen had they 
been able to induce the convention. to sub- 
mit to popular vote such a proposition as 


they desired, either separately or in the 


body of the constitution, it would have been 
voted down by an overwhelming majority: 
The people of Ohio will never bow down 
to that Baal. 
But the Roman Catholics of the state are, 
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after all, but a feeble folk at the ballot-box, 
They helped to swell the majority, but 
theirs was but a small element in the result. 
It was the solid yeomanry of the state who 
sunk the constitution, the most of whom 
are Protestant, instead of Catholic, and who 
are generally the friends of temperance 
too, and who went up in an almost un- 
broken pka!.... snd voted ‘‘No” on four 
specific propositions submitted to them; 
for it must be borne in mind that this 
large majority was given in a oemparatively 
light vote, as a whole, no general election 
serving to call out the whole body of voters, 
and at a season of the year—the middie of 
August—when many citizens are absent 
from home. 

It was, then, the farmer element, the 
‘* granger” class, more than anything else, 





which defeated the proposed constitution. 


* But on what grounds? There were four 


‘votes to be given. 1. On the constitution as 
a whole. 2. On minority representation. 
8. On authorizing towns, cities, counties, 
to vote aid to and build railways. 4. On 
license to the liquor traffic. The mass of 
the farmers in many places voted “No” on 
every point. But, besides the three sepa- 
rately submitted, propositions, the body of 
the instrument contained a provision popu. 
larly called ‘‘cumulative voting,” which 
alone sealed its doom with thousands. It 
was a provision allowing a voter to cast 
several ballots for one person. For ex- 
ample, this city sends ten representatives to 
the lower house of the legislature. A man 
who belongs to @ party which is in the 
minority in the city could, under this 
provision, cast five ballots for cach of 
two candidates or ten ballots jor any 
one candidate, instead of casting, as now, a 
single ballot for each one of ten to be 
elected. This, it is seen, might aliow tbose 
in a minority sometimes to elect their sen 
by acconcentration of votes. This pro- 
vision in the body of the constitution was 
different from ‘‘minority representation,’’ 
in that the latter was restricted to some 
particular cases, such as the election of 
judges, etc. It was these ‘‘ new notions,” 
unfamiliar to the people of the state at 
large, which set the masses against a change 
in the fundamental law. There were other 
causes of opposition among them, but these 
were the chief. It should be added, as 
among the elements of defeat, that the 
Democratic press of this city opposed the 
constitution: on political yrounds, arising 
out of some of the points just named, be- 
cause that party now controls the city and 
also the state. 

Let me now, in conclusion, give you an- 
other phase of politics and temperance in 
Ohio. The respective state conventions of 
the Democratic and Republican parties 
have recently been held, and each has puta 
plank in its platform on temperance and 
the liquor traffic. The former met just be- 
fore the result on the “license” section was 
known, though it was known that the con- 
stitution as a whole had been voted down, 
leaving us with a constitution prohibiting 
license. It declared for submitting to the 
people, through the legislature, an amend- 
ment to the constitution authorizing license. 
But, as three-fifths are required to submit 
amendments, the hope of its passage is 
small. The Republican party has put the 
following strong temperance plank in its 
platform : 

‘* Resolved, that the restraint of intem- 
perance and its causes, to the full extent of 
the legislative, judicial, and police powers 
of the state, and the forfeiture of public 
trust for intoxication, are demanded by the 


moral and material welfare of society and 
the state.” 


As this has occurred as I write, it is too 
goon to tell how acceptable it may be to 
the mass of temperance people. But the 
friends of temperance in this city—and 
among them are as strong Prohibitionists 
as may be found in the state—are well 
pleased with it and are already talking of 
holding a ratification meeting. This, in- 
deed, was the only course left to the Re 
publican party in Ohio. It has lost bope- 
lessly the most of the foreign voters. Uniess 
it had taken strong temperance ground it 
would have lost hopelessly the mass of tem- 
perance voters. Its leaders knew this and 
acted accordingly, and now, if it will but 
carry out its platform in good faith, it will 
in due time regain ascendency in the state. 

And here it is well to note what the effect 
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has been of the somewhat unusual efforts 
in bebalf of temperance made in this state 
within the past eight montha, and to inquire 
whether the “‘ women’s movement,” which, 
roused the sleeping temperance elements, 
has been, a8some have proclaimed, a fail- 
ure, It is said that no political party in 
Ohio has ever before taken such strong 
ground for temperance a8 was taken by the 
Republican party at Columbus yesterday. 
This is a fruit of the ‘‘ women’s move- 
ment.” Senator Sherman’s speech at the 
convention—prepared, no doubt, for it is 
elaborate, before the convention met— 
deprecated making temperance an issue 
in party politics; but the convention 
rolled up 80 many temperance men 
that a temperance plank in the plat- 
form was 8 necessity. The women did it. 
The Constitutional Convention, it was pre- 
dicted, when it.met in that same December 
in which “ the crusade” began, would put 
into the body of the constitution a section 
making it mandatory upon the legislature 
to pass a “‘license” law. This some of its 
own members declared. But the women 
arose, and in the May following the Con- 
yention submitted alternative propositions 
on license, and in August ‘‘license” was 
buried so deep that it will never know a 
resurrection in Ohio. The women did it, 
and that without casting a single ballot. 
Last winter a Democratic legislature, sit- 
ting in Columbus, would have repeated the 
Adair law and other restrictive liquor laws of 
the state had it not been for a wholesome 
fear. They were elected to do that very 
thing and liquor-dealers were joyous. But 
they adjourned and left the laws untouched. 
The women did it. There has been more 
donein Ohio in behalf of temperance, with- 
in the last eight months—by public meet- 
ings, by private labors, by the press, by the 
pulpit, by every means—than in twenty 
years before; and during this time a more 
healthful public sentiment has been formed 
and a more enlightened sentimenton alithe 
bearings of temperance than ever before 
existed. The women have done it, and “ the 
end is not yet.” While temperance inevi- 
tably runs into politics—for whatever isdone 
to promote it against the liquor traffic must 
be secured by law—the religious element 
has largely pervaded all the effective efforts 
which have been mude in behalf of temper- 
ance in this state during the month just 
past. On the 18th of August, 1874, as on 
the 6th of November, 1860,:men went from 
the house of prayer to the polls, while 
women staid away from the polls to pray. 
CINCINNATI, Sept. 34, 1874. 
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THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 
BY ©. H. ZIMMERMAN. 


Gop is our father not because he is the 
mechanist who contrived and fashioned us, 
snd who, therefore, takes an interest in us 
merely as the crowning display of his skill. 
And we are his children not because we are 
the skillful workmanship of his hand, nor 
merely because by ‘‘a judicial and merciful 
act he adopted us into his family on account 
of our faith in Christ”; but because we are 
ais offspring by as direct a lineage as that 
of the human child from the human parent, 
because we bear his image as really as we 
do the human image. For “God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God 
treated he him.” It is God’s own vivifying 
breath that gave us life and makes us all 
his kindred. Conscious of his noble lineage, 


“Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 
Beholds his own h 'y skies.” 


Our descent from God is the real ground 
of his parental relation to men. The pop- 
ular theology severs that relation, and 
makes, the interposition of Christ, more 
merciful than the alienated Father, the 
ground of his subsequent mercy, care, and 
love for us. Whereas, it was itself the 
fruit and result of the divine paternity and 
love, which were never broken and never 
canbe. Man’as a sinner is none the less 
the offspring of God and the object of his 
love. It was the Father's unbroken love 
that provided the Son, as the method of 
of healing and blessing his children. ‘The 
Plan of. redemption had its inception in 
the’ Father's heart, and not in a second or 
third person. The coming of Christ was 
only the revealing of the old legacy of the 
Father's love, It‘ was not ‘ 












the revelation of anew love awakened in | 





an alienated God by the merciful interposi- 
tion and entreaty of Obrist; but a brighter 
manifestation of that paternal love which 
had never ceased nor changed since the 
time God said: ‘‘ Let us make man in our 
own image.” ‘ 

Hitherto, to the Jewish mind, God was 
Jehovah, the King, the Judge, the Ruler, 
rarely if ever the Father. But so full is 
the New Testament of the fatherhood of 
God that we are warranted in believing 
that not in his governmental character, 
though ‘‘ he ruleth by his power forever,” 
not in his kingly character, though he is 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords,” nor 
yet in his judicial character, though he is 
“*God the judge of all,” but in his father- 
ly character we have the best and most 
complete expression of the divine charac- 
ter. 

This being so, the best way to understand 
the fatherhood of God is by observing the 
temper and methods of wise and kind 
parents in governing their children. 

God is like-a father in his love for us. 
The love of the true human parént is not 
prevented by the misconduct of his child. 
He continues to love him during all the days 
of his rebellion. 

So the love of God for his children is not 
variable or contingent on their eonduct, 
but abiding and unchangeable as bis nature. 
The human parental love may be worn out, 
because human nature is weak and sinful. 
The mother may “forget her sucking 
child,” the father may cease to love his son; 
but God never. 

God is like a father in the manifestations 
of his love by his provident care over us 
and by his self-sacrifice for our salvation. 

That would be counted a very feeble 
human love which should do nothing for 
the recovery of the erring child. The true 
human father, if his child go astray, is will- 
ing todo and suffer anything to reclaim 
him. Many a father and mother have been 
willing to die for their children. ‘The will- 
ingness to endure self-sacrifice and suffer- 
ing for an object of affection is the most 
convincing evidence of love. It is a proof 
which cannot be doubted. This proof of 
his love God has given us; for ‘‘ God com- 
mendeth his love toward us in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

God is like a father in his methods of dis- 
cipline. The wise human father’s disci- 
pline is one of mingled tenderness and 
severity—severity only when tenderness 
alone will not do. But loving and tender 
always, in that he is always grieved to pun- 
ish and suffers with the child. Thisis what 
makes the family ‘‘that place on earth 
which is nearest to Heaven” and the best 
representation of the divine administration. 
For so our Heavenly Father grieves when 
compelled to afflict us. We must forever 
abandon the idea that God takes pleasure in 
punishing the wicked. Such a temper is 
not only contrary to the revealed character 
of God, but is considered base and detest- 
able in men. Yet this notion is extant. 
Very recently I have read a treatise on the 
atonement declaring that there is that in 
the ethical nature of God which affords him 
satisfaction in view of the just punishment 
of the lost. Whereas his Word says. that 
“he delighteth not in the death of any” 
and “the doth not willingly afflict nor 
grieve the children of men.” 

Again, God'is like a father in the objects 
of his discipline. The object of family 
discipline is the welfare of the child. Not 
its present temporary gratification and hap- 
piness, but, by stimulating self-denial and 
exertion, to develop in it that goodness and 
capacity that will insure its greater use- 
fulness and happiness in the future. To 
secure this end, the parent is justified in cor- 
recting and punishing the child, if need be. 
It is his duty to punish the child if there is 
no extenuation for his wrong-doing and he 
willnot reform without. Forinsuch a case it 
would be ruinous to the child to remit pun- 
ishment, and, if there are other children in 
the family, equally disastrous to them. The 
father has to guard the welfare, not of one 
member of thefamily only, butofall. Hence, 
punitive discipline is necessary not only for 
the good of the offender, but for the main- 
tenance of the family government. If one 
may escape punishment without repentance 
or palliation for his offense, then may all. 
Anarchy in the household will be the result 
and the welfare of all will be imperiled. 











of God’s discipline over men is their wel- 
fare, to make them good, in order that they 


may be quelified for the greatest possible: 


usefulness and happiness here and here- 
after. To attain this object the divine dis- 
cipline is also punitive. God punishes 
‘* for our profit, that we might be partakers 
oi his holiness.” He designs that all his 
chastening shall ‘‘ yield the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness unto them which are ex- 
ercised thereby.” - 

The objects of punishment are two-fold— 
the discipline and restraint of transgressors 
and the maintenance of government. Since 
men are prone to sin, and need to be re- 
strained by penalties, as well as rewards, 
there can be no such thing as government 
without penalty. But, if penalty for trans- 
gression is necessary to the fact of govern- 
ment, the execution of penalty, in the event 
of transgression, is necessary for the main- 
tenance of government. If men will not be 
reformed by) love, by threatening, and by 
chastening, then they should suffer capitally, 
for the commion weal: Having threatened 
punishment for sin, God can no more remit 
it unconditionally, without endangering the 
welfare of his children, than the human 
father or governor. Hence, if one prove 
finally to be absolutely incorrigible, the 
welfare of all the others requires that he be 
permitted to suffer the consequences of his 
transgression. For God to interpose arbi- 
trarily for his escape would encourage 
transgression and overthrow his govern- 
ment. 

But let us remember that government is 
solely for the benefit of the governed. It 
is of no account except as it conserves 
their interests. It is for man and is man- 
ward in all its provisions and methods. It 
is dear to God only for that reason. No 
sense of the magnitude and importance of 
government per se, or of the importance of 
vindicating his own dignity and justice as a 
governor, actuates him in his administra- 
tion. The sole object of our Heavenly 
Father’s administration over men is their 
welfare. No ‘involuntary sentiment of 
indignation at the wrong done himself and 
others,” no personal claims or considera- 
tions of any kind can stand for a moment 
in the way of his loving, faithful, self-sacri- 
ficing administration for the good of his 
own immortal child. It is his joy and 
glory to forget his own wrongs, waive his 
own claims, and pour his undying paternal 
love in healing floods upon his erring chil- 
dren. For their sake he instituted govern- 
ment and for their sake alone he maintains 
it by the execution, when necessary, of 
its penalties, in spite of the pain it costs 
him. 

fd 


Science. 





Toe American physicians in Japan are 
not backward in sustaining the solid reputa- 
tion which American scholars and missionaries 
have gained in the extreme,East. We have re- 
ferred before to the brilliant success which Dr. 
Berry has won in Osaka, both as a general prac- 
titioner and as an original investigator of the 
pathology of that peculiar disease called kakke 
—the scourge of Japanese river towns and 
cities. We now learn with pleasure of the es- 
tablishment by Dr. Stuart Eldridge at Hako- 
date of a medical journal in Japanese. Dr. 
Eldridge has been in the service of the Japan- 
ese government since 1871, and for over two 
years has had charge of a hospital in Hako- 
date, besides teaching daily a class of twenty- 
six medical students. There is no study more 
earnestly pursued in Japan than that of medi- 
cine, The flattering success of the journal 
started by Dr. Eldridge is a sure proof of the 
need of such an enterprise. It is called Kin-se 
J Letsu (Modern Medical News) and is printed 
in the usual Japanese style of mixed Chinese 
and Japanese ideographs. “The primary ob- 
ject of this publication is to afford instruction 
to the large number of native practitioners 
who have already acquired some knowledge of 
Western medical science, either by means of 
oral instruction br from the:few foreign works 
translated into Japanese, but who have no 
knowledge of any language save their own.’’ 


_It will also give the current medical news of 


the world. Some ides of the scope of the jour- 
nal may be gathered from the contents of No. 
1, March, 1874. 

1. Introduction by editor. 

2. Introduction by Japanese assistant. 

8. On Removal of Tumors, by India Rubber 

Ligature, (with illustration). 
4 On the Relief of Pain. Part L 








5. Quarantine, Hygiene, and the Cholera. 

6. Diagnosis of Fatty Tumors by Cold. 

7. Use of Ergotine in Hemorrhage. 

8 Extemporized Surgical Needles. 

9. Removal of Foreign Bodies from the Ear 

10. Importance of Government Inspection of 
Imported Drngs and Medicines. 

The second number, May, 1874, contains a 
still richer table of contents, with eighteen 
articles, three of which are illustrated. The 
journal is sold for the cost of paper, printing, 
and engraving. The first edition consisted of 
five hundred; the second of one thousand. In 
view of his pressing duties as instructor and 
overseer of a hospital, Dr. Eldridge, in a letter 
in The Japan Mail, appeals to his brethren in 
the profession to aid him with literary contribu- 
tions—an appeal, we doubt not, which will be 
generously responded to. 


---eZhe precision with which the laws of 
botanical science are being developed was well 
known recently in regard to a plant brought to 
Europe from the Antarctic regions through the 
voyage ofthe “‘Challenger.” It is called Pringlea 
antiscorbutica, aCruciferous plant. Most plante 
with showy petals and fragrant flowers are so 
arranged as to be fertilized by insect agency ; 
scentless things, of no beauty, being left for the 
wind to operate on—and this insect agency is 
particularily called for in the Cruciferous tribe. 
This Pringlea has no petais, a singular excep- 
tion to rule in this tribe; and Dr. Hooker 
suggested that this must be an in- 
stance of a plant in this case not 
having yet acquired the power of insect 
aid. Acting on the hint, Mr. A. W. Bennett 
examined the pollen wicroscopically, and 
found that the pollen was small and round, 
differing wholly from that of usual Crucifer2 
and according with the usual form of the wind- 
distributing class in other orders of plants, thus 
confirming Dr. Hooker’s views according to the 
recently developed laws. These researches 
Mr. Bennett, in their results, communicated to 
the Linnzan Society, at its meeting on the 18th 
of June. 

.... New plants have an interest to the gen- 
eral scientific reader only when they relate to 
some popular family or serve to illustrate 
some popular scientific truth. In the former 
connection we may chronicle the discovery of 


‘@ new species of rose in the Eastern Pyrenees, 


and which has been described and named Aosa 

iana in the January issue of the “ Bul- 
letin’’ of the Societé Botanique de France. It is 
said to be allied to the Rosa sempervirens 
of Linnewus. It may be remarked, however 
that many European botanists do not allow as 
much for ‘‘eyolutionary changes” as most 
American botanists do, and often what would 
be regarded as a slight variation of a typical 
form is there taken and named as a new 
species. It is not, therefore, clear that any 
really new rose has been found, and this sus- 
picion is increased by the description, which 
tells us that this differs from its known allies 
in the leaves being “glabrous on both faces,” 
‘““more cordate,” ‘‘petioles less glandular,” 
“peduncles and sepals very glandular,’”’ and 
so forth—characters in which the rose family 
are known to have little constancy in. 


--..-Few of our naturalists have concerned 
themselves with the Protozoa, the lowest divis- 
ion of animals, to which the Infusoria and 
Ameba, etc., belong. Professor Leidy has 
published some notes on the lower Rhizopods 
in the proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, and described some 
new forms of Difflugia. He also finds in ex- 
perimenting with Rotifers, in order to test the 
truth of the statement that they will revive 
after being dried up, that they need a certain 
amount of moisture in orderto survive. He 
prepared a slide on which there were upward 
of twenty actively moving Rotifers, and ex- 
posed it to the hot sun during the afternoon. 
On examining the slide, the following morn- 
ing, after moistening the material, all the 
Rotifers continued motionless, and continued 
so to the last moment. It thus appears that 
when these animals are completely dried they 
are incapable of being revivified. Moisture 
adheres tenaciously to earth, and Rotifers 
may rest in the earth, like the Lepidosiren, 
until returning water restore them to activity, 


....Some time since we noted the extraordi- 
nary opinion of M. Regel, of St, Petersburg, 
that the Vitis vinifera, or wine-grape of Europe, 
was a development from the same original 
species as gave us our fox grape. At one of 
the April meetings of the Botanical Society of 
France M. Eugene Fournier asked Prof. Plan- 
chon, in view of his recent researches in 
American grapes, what he thought of this 
hypothesis, He replied that he was led to be- 
lieve it was untenable. 

....Those of our scientists who are tree 
lovers will be glad to learn that the genus 
Paulownia, of which one species only (P. im- 
perialis): is now known, has had an acquisition 
in two new species introduced into France 
through the agency of M. Geoffroy, the French 
minister to Pekin. 
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Missions, 


Tam Roman Catholic journals. bring fresh 
details of the persecution’: which Romish con- 
verts are now suffering, not in China, as has 
been incorrectly reported, but in the feudatory 
kingdom of Anam. How far these outrages 
on the part of the Anamese are due to the 
hatred of the French, who for a long period of 
time have sought to gain political foothold in 
the country, and how far they arise from the 
spirit of opposition 10 Christianity it is im- 
possible for us t> aetermine. The protection 
of Mgr. Gautaicr by the guns of the French 
war vessel “- a’Estrees’’ and the confessed use 
ofarms or the part of the converts seem to point 
to political complications. The undoubted 
sufferings of the Anamese Christians, however 
—due, if not entirely, at least, in good part, to 
their Christian profession—demands our sym- 
pathy. Romish missionaries have labored in 
Anam since the beginning of the seventeenth 
century—at first under Spanish and Portuguese 
patronage, now mainly under that of the 
French. No mission-field has been more 
richly watered with the blood of martyrs, both 
native and foreign, and none has shown so 
large a proportionate increase of converts. 
The ‘* Madras Catholic Directory” of 1868 stated 
that there were in the seven vicarates of Anam 
1,280,000 converts, with 58 European and 205 
native priests, The recent persecutions have 
taken place in the northern division of the 
country—the province Ton-King. Abbé 
Durand, in his recent ‘Les Missions Catho- 
liques Frangaises’? gives some account of 
Ton-King. With a territory one-fourth 
as large as that of France, it has an esti- 
mated population of 20;000,000. The people 
form a mixed nationality of aboriginal tribes 
and Chinese. Ton-King has been divided into 
four dioceses. The eastern and central are 
under the control of Spanish Dominicans, and 
in regard to these we have no special informa- 
tion. The western and southern dioceses are 
in the charge of the French, and it is in these 
districts—first in the western, and now also 
in the southern (Mgr. Gauthier’s diocese)—that 
the troubles have occurred. The western dio- 
cese, in a population of from 6,000,000 to 8,000,- 
000, has 140,000 Catholics. The southern, out 
of nearly 2,000,000, has 7,000 Catholics. Perse- 
cution may be said to have its home in this 
country. During the whole reign of Menk- 
Menk, whom Abbé Durand styles the **Nero 
of Anam’’—1820-47—persecution prevailed, 
foreign priests and natives were put to death 
and the converts were dispersed. During the 
reign of his successor, the present monarch, Tu 
Duc, the state of affairs has not been much 
better, despite French armed interference. The 
present severe persecution is said to have com- 
menced Feb. 25th, 1874. It appears to bea 
popular movement against Christianity and is 
conducted in part by insurgent chiefs, though 
the government winks at the offenders. A num- 
ber of Christian villages have been burned and 
their inbabitants have perished in the flames or 
by the sword. Five parishes, with about 10,000 
converts, are said to have been completely 
blotted out. Several villages have been block- 
aded, for the purpose of starving the inhabit- 
ants. In the southern diocese large numbers 
have been driven from their homes into the 
mountains. Here they are hunted down with 
dogs. One village, Xa-Doai, having 12,000 
inhabitants, has successfully defended itself 
with arms. Upon the whole, the condition of 
the converts in Ton-King is lamentable. 





.... We Have not the full text of the recent 
pastoral letter of the bishops of Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, and Madras; but the Indian Mirror (organ 
of the Brahmo Somaj) brings us a quotation 
from it, which seems to please the Brahmo 
writer very much and which will be interest- 
{ug to our readers, as giving them a view of the 
progress of Christianity in India, different from 
the more sanguine one which is now usually 
presented : “ 


““We cannot,” say the bishops, “shut our 
eyes to the great fact that not one large temple 
in all India bas yet been deserted by its idola- 
trous worshipers; extremely few among 
the higher castes have yet come over to 
Christ; a very large majority are strongly 
opposed to the progress of the Gospel; 
the benefits of Christianity have reached a still 
smaller number of women than of men. A 
conversion in a family is regarded with the 
greatest horror and occasions the intensest re- 
gret and grief. The surface only of Indian life 
and the least esteemed of the people haye been 
touched with the power of the Gospel. The 
mass is still heathen—by custom, by self- 
interest, by mutual fear, by caste held fast to- 
gether in heathenism. e Mohammedans, 
who form about a tenth of the population, 
have hitherto yielded to the influences of the 
Gospel even less than their neighbors.’? 


Very much the same disheartening language 
could haye been employed in the second 
century in regard to the progress of 
Christianity in the. Roman Empire; and 
yet the Gospel was all the while. surely 
undermining heathenism. there, as it is 
now doing, with equal certainty, . in 
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India. The fact that the ‘least esteemed of 
the people have been touched by the Gospel” 
would bave been put by Paul on just the oppo. 
site side of the balance-sheet from that to 
which the bishops seem to assignit. The poor 
Kols and Santhals, the despised Shanars, the 
Tamuls and Telugus, lightly esteemed in com- 
‘parison with the more purely Brabmistic 
Hindus, but more largely represented thav 
they are in the Kingdom of God, wil! be the 
seams through which God shall at last rend the 
hard Brahmin rock. India needs, as The Mirror 
says, an outpouring of the Spirit ; but the gift 
willnotcome, as the Brahmo supposes, through 
his vague, creedless theology, but through the 
Gospel of the atoning Christ, whom he, as yet, 
denies. 


The receipts of the Roman Catholic 
Society. for the Propagation of the Faith 
during 1873, as reported in The Annals, were 
$1,104,835. Of this amount $725,800 were con- 
tributed in France ; Great Britain gave $59,000; 
Germany almost equaled the British Isles with 
$56,630 ; Belgium gave $78,200 and Italy $53,- 
590. The dioceses of North America all to- 
gether gave only $25,815; and poor Spain, 
which formerly héaded the column, now comes 
in with only $1,470, or about half the sum 
contributed by the islands in the ‘Pacific. 
From, this statement it will appear that the 
Romish missions are essentially French, 
since three-fourths of their support comes 
from that nation. It will also be evident 
from this summary that the Roman Catholic 
Church gives far less to the cause of missions 
than do the combined: Protestant’ denomina- 
tions. The united income of the Wesleyan and 
Church Missionary societies alone exceeded 
that of the Romish Propagation Society by a 
large amount. And this, too, notwithstanding 
the concession of ‘‘ precious favors’’ to Romish 
contributors. ‘* By the contribution of a half 
penny a week,”” says The Church Intelligencers 
quoting from The Annals, ‘‘and by adding 
to the Pater Noster and Ave of morning and 
evening prayers the intention that they are 
said in behalf of missions, with the addition of 
‘Saint Francis Xavier, pray for us,’ contrib- 
utors can obtain plenary and partial indulg- 
ences, which are enumerated at length on the 
wrapper of the periodical.” 


! -....On August 20th the “Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel among the Heathen” 
celebrated its  eighty-ninth ‘ anniversary, at 
Bethlehem, Pa. This Moravian association is, 
we believe, the oldest, missionary society now 
existing in the United States. It was cstab- 
lished in 1786, with the special object of evan- 
gelizing the Indians, and received the warm 
commendation of President Washington, as 
well as of Alexander Hamilton. It possesses a 
considerable funded income, amounting last 
year to about $22,000, which, with the excep- 
tion of a few special grants, is donated to the 
mission board of the Moravian Church in 
Germany. 


...A “ Missionary Priest,’’ as he signs him- 
self in the columns of The Church Times, appeals 
for aid in the outfit of a South African enter- 
prise. Among other articles which he desires 
from his charitable “fellow Catholics” are 
these: a crucifix for the altar, eucharistic 
vestments, sanctuary hangings, altar cloths, 
cassocks and surplices, candlesticks and vases. 
Here is a chance of charity for our Ritualistic 
friends. 


.... The Missionary Herald reports the receipt 
of a catalogue of the Scriptures and other 
books on sale at the Bible House, Constanti, 
nople. The Scriptures are in Armenian, Ararat 
Dialect, Koordish, Turkish (in Armenian, Ara- 
bic, and Greek characters), Greek, Bulgarian, 
Slavic, Hebrew, Hebrew and Hebrew-Spanish, 
Arabic, Persian, Albanian, Servian, Russian, 
Wallachian, Italian, German, French, Swedish, 
English, Syriac, and for the blind in Turkish. 


....On March 28th, 1874, the 4th Martyrs’ 
Memorial church was dedicated in Madagas- 
car. The church is built on the rock Ampa- 
marinana, from which 14 confessors were 
thrown, while 4 were being burnt to death 
elsewhere, on that very day 25 years before. 
About 2,000 persons, among them some who 
had suffered in the persecution, united in this 
dedication. 


...-The church of the American Board at 
Kobe, Japan, makes.a beginning worthy of the 
best New England churches. Of its 11 mem- 
bers 6 will probably become preachers. The 
chairman of the standing committee is an en- 
ergetic young Japanese and the church man- 
ages its financial affairs without seeking the 
advice of the missionaries, 


....-The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety of the Methodist Episcopal Church reports 
an income for 1873 of $64,309. Its appropria- 
tions for the present year amount to $60,836. 


..«. The Friend of India estimates that Pro- 
testant Christians raise at ledst five millions 
of dollars annually for the evangelization of 
India. 
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THE “ Golden Text” selected by the Lesson 
Cuummittee for this quarterly review Sunday is 
Mark vii, 87: ‘He hath done all things well; 
he maketh both the deaf to hear and the dumb 
to speak.” The first clause of this text sug- 
gests a good central thought for'the review 
lesson. Coming with the good news of -salva- 
tion to the lost, Jesus Christ, as presented in 
these lessons from Mark’s history of his life, 
has done in all things well—well for those to 
whom he came and well for God, whom he 
represented. It is well that he exercised 
authority; that he claimed the service of all 
who whould be helped by him ; that he proved 
his power over men, over law, over nature, 
over demons, over disease, over death ; that he 
caused the ruler in his palace to tremble; that 
he fed the hungry ; that he granted the prayer 
of the outcast stranger who trusted him. 
Surely, he-who has thus done well in all things 
should; be, trusted by eyery one of us. 

Another line of review. is proposed in the 
valuable notes on these lessons issued by the 
London Sunday-school Union. It is that 
Jesus came to bring remission of sins to all 
who trust him. : 


“T, In the first lesson of the quarter we heard 
how Jesus was declared to be the ‘be- 
loved Son’ of God. This was because 
he had come to put away sin. 

“TI. The second showed us Jesus teaching 
‘with authority.’ And the great sub- 
ject of his instruction was the pardon 


of sin. 

“TTI. His miracles all pointed. to the same 
blessing and were a kind of picture 
of his erating grace. 

**(1.) Sim is like leprosy. ‘ Lord, if thou 
wilt, thou canst make me clean.’ 
‘¢(2,) Sin is like a storm in the soul.—Isa, 
lvii, 20. The voice of Jesus says: 
‘Peace, be still.’ 
**(3,) Sin is possession by foul spirits. 
He casts them out, and the sin- 
ner sits ‘at the feet of Jesus, 
clothed and ia his right mind.’ 
“*(4.) Sin is the worst of diseases, He is 
the Almighty Healer. 
“(5.) Sin is hunger and thirst. . Christ 
supplies the need. 
*©(6.) Sin is death: Christ raises to life. 
“Thus every miracle has something to tell of 
the power and grace of Jesus in setting us 

free from sin. j 

‘*TV. We have had lessons, too, about other 

reat teachers, j : 
‘*(1.) John the Baptist, the forerunner 
and martyr, was sent to preach 
repentance and the remission of 


sins. 
**(2.) Matthew the publican, with the 
fishermen of Galilee, were called 
; to preach the glad tidings of 
. forgiveness. 

“VY, And, lastly, the Syropbenician mother, 
praying that her daughter might .be 
healed, reminds us how blessed a thing 
it is to seek, for those whom ‘we love, 
that God may pardon them. 

“Remission of sins, like a golden thread, 
thus runs through all these Gospel lessons, 
and with every one of them the name of Jesus 
is linked. Let-us then trust in him, that our 
sins may be forgiven. 

“‘The lesson on ‘the Lord of the Sabbath,’ 
(Aug. 2) may yet further suggest the thought 
that Jesus has greatly honored his own day by 
the triumphs of his saving love.’ It is the day 
when, more than on all the days of the week 
besides, there is joy in the presence of the an- 
gels of God over sinners that repent.” 





CHILDREN can be trained to a warm and 
intelligent interest in Christian missions by 
wise methods of instruction at home and in the 
Sunday-school. A little leaflet on this theme, 
by Mrs. 8. B. Pratt, entitled ““The Children’s 
Army: How Shall We Lead It ? ” issued. by the 


Women’s Board of Missions, No. 1 Congrega- 


tional House, Boston, is: full of such helpful 
suggestions as these to parents and teachers: 


‘Hold a missionary concert with them at 
home. On the first Sabbath of the month, 
when the ministers and deacons and grown-up 
people meet together to talk of Christ’s King- 
dom, gather the little ones about the fireside 
or under the trees and tedch them that they 
too can and work and pray for the com- 
ing of that kingdom. 

Give each child a country or a mission sta- 
tion to report from as their field, and then 
make it as real a thing to them as their own 
home. Let Johnny, if you will, take Japan for 
his mission, and help him to find out all he can 
about it. Get pictures of ‘Japan, ‘learn of its 
life and customs, tell him what missionaries 
are there and where they are stationed, let 
their names be as housebold words on his lips 
and prayed for as the dear home names are 
pryved for. You will find that letters from 

r. Gulick or Dr. Berry, Miss Talcott or Miss 
Gouldy will find, at least, one interested read- 
erinJohnny. ... 

“Have your missionary-box in the family, 
and let the children take the care of it. 


. possible, have their money go for some spec- 


ific object. Years ago a child’s money-box 
was emptied, and all the treasured bits—silver, 
gold, copper, and scrip—were sent to start a 
Sabbath-school for colored children in  oorgis. 
No report has reaclied the child ftom the 
school for six years, but it is in the Master’s 
hand and there still up daily to his ear the 
prayer : Please to bless my Sunday-school in 
rgia and make all the children love Jests. 
“Let the children, if possible, see living 
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missionaries before they go to their 
while they are at home for reat, oat 
‘be personal friends, so much the better - 

“Gather the’ children, then, into mission 
cireles and place over these divisions of the 
grand army wise officers, who shall skillful): 

éad them, under the Great Captain. While 
your leader in these mission circles is an adult 
let the children themselves, as far ag Possible’ 
fill the other offices, ... . Have atated 
meetings for your mission circle and give 
thought and prayer to leading them Wisely,” 

-+..A great many city Sunday-schools haye 
had a vacation in July and August,’ and, in 
consequence, have lost the valuable lessons of 
the International Series for the last two months, 
To enable them to “ fill up the gap” as. best 
they can on resuming their study, the Zramin. 
er and Chronicle makes this excellent suggestion, 
which ought to be acted on by every wise 
superintendent—if, indeed, a school with 9 
wise superintendent has had a vacation: 

“Tf no better way can be devised, we woul 
suggest that they be reviewed before the 
school by the best man that canbe found, be 
pastor, superintendent, teacher, orsexton. And 
let it be done whenever the most children and 
teachers can be got together. Have a Sunday. 
school reunion in the evening, if that seems 
best, and have the review, instead of ordinary 
speeches. And now we propose to give that 
‘best man’ some hints toimprove on. Don't 
attempt too much. If you bring out one truth 
clearly for each lesson, and press it home upon 

r hearers,‘your ‘review ’ will be a succegg, 
eep to the central idea of each lesson, without 
‘beating about the bush,’ and do not stop to 
talk about all the incidents, nor even to say 
‘that beautiful lesson.’”’ , 


....Dr. J, M. Gregory, in a valuable paper 
onthe ‘Scopeand Mission of the Sunday. 
school,’’? in Illustrated Bible Studies, denies 
emphatically that the parental or pastoral 
instruction of children has suffered in kind or 
degree through the inatitution of the Sunday- 
school. He says: 

“ A sort of dry learning of the catechism 
and an equally dry and forced Sunday reading 
of the Bible may have yielded its place, not to 
the Sunday-school, but to the influence which 
has driven catechism preaching from the 
pulpits as well. The Sunday-school has both 
stimulated and systematized family religious 
instruction, introducing it into many families 
where it did not exist and ot changing its 
form and direction in the families where it al- 
ready was.” 

He adds this thrust at pastors and parents who 
insist that in their sphere of observation things 
have grown worse ; 

** And if it be true that Christian parents give 
less attention than formerly to the religious 
training of their children, the fault is with 
their piety and with the preaching of which it 
is the product.” 


....At the Methodist camp-meeting grounds 
near Willimantic, Conn., a specimen Sunday- 
school session, on the plan of those at the 
Chautauqua Lake Assembly, was held on the 
fourth Sunday in August, under the superin- 
tendence of W. R. Burnham, of Norwich, who 
was recently from Chautauqua. More than 600 
scholars were taught, in 53 classes. An order 
of service, with appropriate Scripture selections 
for responsive reading, was prepared and 
‘printed in advance and used with good effect. 
The entire service was attractive and impress- 
ive, and its influence as an illustration of 
Sunday-school possibilities was unquestionably 
advantageous. 


‘../A correspondent of the Sunday-school 
World tells of the Willow Grove Union Sun- 
day-school at Westfield, Union County, N. J., 
which has been in operation more than forty: 
eight years, with an average attendance of less 
than fifty, scholars, but with a good record in 
its influence and results. Until within two 
years it has always met in a small building, 
erected eighty years ago, and used first as 9 
blacksmith shop, then as a barn, and finally as 
aschool-house. This is another illustration of 
the: truth that a union Sunday-school is by n° 
meee short-lived or inefficient for spiritual 
goo 


....He who would ‘‘get the best’? number of 
the National Sunday-school Teacher must be ® 
regular subscriber; for each issue seems 40 
improvément on its predecessor since M. C. 
Hazard took it in charge. Up to this date 


there bas been nothing like the September 
number, to which Dr. Gregory, Prof. Swing, 
and Rev. C. D. Helmer furnish choice contri- 
butions, while, as usual, some of the best and 
brightest things are under the editorial head. 


..--The Sunday-school Times, the suggestions 
of which are always sure of careful considera- 
tion by the more earnest and advanced Sunday- 
school workers, desires the férthcoming In- 


ternational Convention at Baltimore to take up 
seriously the question of a Normal Training 
College for Sunday-school Teachers, since | & 
more interesting or importaut one could hardly 
come before it.’’ , 


....Hon. Henry P: Haven, of Connecticut, 
the New England member of the pore 
Lesson Committee, is to read a paper on Sun 
day-schools at the Congregational National 
Council, this month. 

..«.Of 500 Bible schools in thirteen counties 
lying west, of the Blue Ridge 


400 are aaid to be 
union schools. Union schools are evidently 


planted all over” in thatfield. 
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Education. 


Tue annual report of the Chicago Board 
of Education is of more than usual interest 
from tbe fact that corporal punishment has 
recently been abolished in their schools. The 
tabulated statement of the annual suspensions 
during the last ten years is as follows: 





1965-06, one suspension for...... oeeeeee 020,000 
1986-67, one suspension for.............. 12,000 
1967-68, one suspension for.......-+++ «12,000 
1968-69, one suspension for.... -12,000 


1969-70, one suspension for...,........--10,000 

1870-71, one suspension for.,,...........14.000 

1871-72, one suspension foF.........++,.22,000 

1872-78, one suspension for.... 4 

1873-74, one suspension for.... . 
During the summer term just closed the ratio 
was one suspension to 52,000 pupils. Of the 
whole number of suspensions last year eight 
and a half percent. were classed as attributable 
to “thoughtlessness”; this year thirty-six per 
cent. Laet year ‘willful misconduct” sus- 
pended fifty-two per cent. ; this year thirty- 
three and a half percent. Last year “vicious 
conduct’? suspended thirty-four per cent. ; this 
year twenty-seven and a half per cent. Last 
year four and a half per cent were second sus- 
pensions; this year three per cent. In nine 
schools, having an average attendance of 6,500 
pupils, not a case of suspension or corporal 
punishment has taken place during the year; 
and six schools, with an average attendance of 
4,500, have had but one suspension each during 
the year. The superintendent states that in 
all his visits he haa only happened in one 
single instance to find the teacher’s time occu- 
pied in the work of disciple. The general 
average attendance at the close of the year was 
something less than 36,000. The average at- 
tendance of each child enrolled during the year 
has been a little over six months, the school 
year being ten months. 


see The National Normal finds in the last re- 

port of the Connecticut Board of Education 
the fulfillment of its prophecy that the en- 
foreement of the Compnisory Law in that state 
would result in a decrease, rather than an in- 
crease, of the number of scholars registered 
and the number actually attending school. It 
says: 

“The enumeration last year was 131,749, this 
year 132.908, showing an increase of 1,160 
children who should be in the schools, and in- 
dicating that, if the system worked even as 
well this year as last, there should be an in- 
crease in enrollment and attendance. But the 
enrollment last year, without the Compulsory 
Law, was 114,805; while this vear, with the 
Compulsory Law, it is only 114,757, showing an 
actual decrease of 48. Sothat last vear, with- 
out the law, the enrollment was 87 per cent. 
of the enumeration; this year, with the law, it 
is only 88. Again, the attendance last year, 
without the law, was 70:30 per cent. of the en- 
rollment, while tois vear, with the law, itis only 
70:27 per cent. of the enrollment—showing a 
small decrease, but a decrease notwithstand- 
ing. This is the more remarkable when it is 
noticed that, in comparing the figures for the 
past six years, the tirst year of the 
Compulsory Law, 1874, is the first year to 
show a decrease in the enrollment. (To see 
this the table mus’, be corrected, as we have 
indicated above.) Now, this secretary claims 
that the effect of the law should be and is to 
affect the enrollment favorably, rather than 
the average attendance; and still, in bis re- 
marks headed progress, he makes no mention 
of the fact, which we appear to be the first to 
discover.’’ 


It is fair to state that the efficient agent of the 
Board, Hon, Giles Potter, whose special duty 
itis to look after the execution of this law, 
Delieves that its effect bas been salutary; and 
we shall be interested to see which view is 
correct. 





....Underthe new Massachusetts law, which 
Places the appointment of truant officers in 
the hands of school committees, the city of 
Worcester has employed two officers, and the 
city superintendent states that the attendance 
has since “improved in a very marked de- 
gree.” Besides returning truants to tbe 
schools where they belong, a great part of the 
time of the oflicers is taken up in looking 
after cases of children not sent to school, as 
the law directs, or illegally employed. 


+...The Glasgow School Board evidently 
understands that a teacber who has devoted 
long, faithful years to the instractiou of youth 
deserves something better than to be kicked 
out of doors wien sickness or old age ren- 
ders him unable to continue the discharge of 
his duties. They have just accepted the resig- 
nation of Dr. James Bryce, who has taught in 
the high school for the last 28 rears, and 
voted bim a retiring allowance of $1,000 a vear. 
They have voted a similar allowance of $875 for 
the first year and $625 for each subsequent 
year to ur. J. G. Hutchison, who has been 
a teacher in the school for 31 years. We com- 
mend this example to schvol authorities in this 
country. 

e--Prof, Sewall, of Bewdoin College, has 
succeeded in raising $75,000 of the sum needed 
for that institution and is hopeful of securing 
the remainder. 


«»e-Dartmouth College receives $10,000 from 
the will of the late Jeremiah Kingman : 
of Barrington, N, I. Rees 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BALENTINE, G. D., East Washington, Mass., 
Tesigne, 

BARBER, 8. G., removes from Sonora to Cen- 
tral Colleye, O. 

BOGGS, W. B., of St. John, N. B., sailed Aug. 

27th as missionary to Siam. 

BOWEN, F. E., of Crozer Theo. Sem., accepts 

a call to Morgantown, W. Va. 

BOWLES, J. R., died, Sept. 3d, Xenia, O., 

aged 49, 

BOWLES, C. J., of Crawfordsville, Ind., has 

been nominated as an independent candi- 

date for Congress. 

BYRAM, B. P., of Providence, R. I., called to 
Plymouth, Mass. 

BURROWS, C. C., of Kingston, R. 1., accepts 
a call to 8d cb., Lynn, Mass, 

CARR, H. M., Viriden, Ill, resigns. 

COON, James W., ord., Aug. 21st, Galva, Il. 

DAVID, W. J., of Crozer Theo. Sem., has been 
appointed missionary to Africa. 

DORWARD, W. H., of Wilson, N. Y., accepts 
a call to Freeport, Il. 

FARNHAYM, P. P., Mason, Mich., resigns. 

FRENYEAR, C. P., Jamaica, Vt., resigns. 
Leaves Nov. 1st. 

GOULD, Josern, died, Sept. 1st, Vicksburg, 
Micb., aged 85. 

= — of Lamoille, accepts a call to 

GILLESPIE, J. 8., of Greencastle, called to 
South ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

GILLETTE, W. C., Sodus Center, N. Y., re- 
signs. Leaves Nov. lst. , 

HARRIS, C. A. of Woodbury, N. J., accepts a 
call to Ithaca, N. Y. 

HEYBURN, E.woop, ord., Sept. 1st, New- 
town Square, Pa. 

HOOD, Wiiitam, removes from Shannor io 
Verona, Miss. 

HUNTER, J., removes from Apollo to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

LEONARD, O. L., Rockport, Mass., resigns. 

MEACHAM, C. D. K., of Hubbardston, ac- 
cepts a call to Scituate, Mass. 

MERRILL, J. W., ord., Sept. 7th, Boston, 
Mass. 

NIXON, A. B., Casstown, O., resigns, 

PALMER, T. R., D. D., has become agent of 
Franklin Col., Ind. 

PRICE, 8. C., settles at Calaveras, Cal. 

ROBINSON, J. W., ord., Sept. 1st, Lebanon 
Springs, N. 

noe, J. L., ord., Aug. 16th, Shady Grove, 

oO. 


RUSH, Z. C., becomes professor of natural 
science in Mt. Pleasant Institute, Pa. 

STIAW, B. F., D.D., called to Hallowell, Me. 

SIZER, H. A., accepts a call to Plank Road 
ch., near Syracuse, N. Y. 

SMITH, W. W., of Elkhart, Ind., settled at 
Litchfield, Mich. 

— A. W., removes from Pella to Peota, 

a. 


THORN, James, of Marlboro, N. J., resigns 
avd accepts a call to Shrivelton, Mo. 

WELTON, D. M., of Windsor, has been elected 
— professor in Acadia College, 


WESTOVER. T. J., of Nebraska City, Mo., 
died at Waukesha, Wis., Aug. 27th. 

WILKINSON, W., called to North Branch, 
Mich. 

WILSON, J. K.. of Burlington, N. J., accepts 
a call to Broadalbin, N. Y. 

WOOD, J. M., removes from Dutch Creek to 
Pella, Ia. 

WOODS, E. A., of Saratoga Springs, called to 
Union-ave. ch., Greenpgint, L. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDERSON, Cartes, ord., Sept. 2d, Burling- 
ton and North Woburn, Mass. 

BARRIS, Joseru 8., died, Aug. 26th, Daven- 
port, Ia., azed 75. 

BROWN, Amos, LL.D., died Aug. 17th, Ha- 
vana, N. Y., aged 70. 

CHAPIN, N. C., accepts call to Rochester, 
Mion, 

COMSTOCK, D. W., of Franklin, Mich., ac- 
cepts a call to North Amherst, O. 

GAY, Josuva S., Auburn, N. H., resigns. 

SEL, of Middletown, Conn. 
ae is Bene Sa, West Stockbriage, Mass. " 
HOUGHTON, Cuartss E., of Marlboro, sup- 

plies at Surrey, N. H. 

HOWE, P. W., teacher among Leach Lake In- 
diuus, called to Union ch., Glyudon, Minn. 

JESSUr, L., removes from New Haven, N. Y. 

MARSH. J. T., Black Creek, N. Y., resigns. 

PLACE, O., Deer River and Carthage, resigos, 
and is calied to Munvsville, N. Y. 

RAND, Lyman F., of Keene, N. H., supplies at 
Staffordville, Ct. 

SCOTT, D. B., of Milton Mills, N. HL, inst, 
‘Sept. 3d, So, Lynnfield, Mass. 

SHIPMAN, 8. B., of Atwater, takes charge of 
Harbor and Detroit-sts, missions, Cleve- 
land, O. ae 0'eb 2 

' ., of Andover ibeo. Sem., Das 
ee professor of Latin in At- 
lanta Univ., Ga, 

WESTON, Henry C., of No. Bennington, Vt, 
inst., Bept. 2d, Svaron, 

WHEELER, Gzorcz, East Concord, Vt., re- 
signs, 

WRIGHT. C. E., of Norwelk, O., resigns and 
accepts a call to Faribault, Minn. 

YATES, Tuomas, of Chicago Theo, Sem., ord., 
Sept. lat, Suutesbury, Mass. 


LUTHERAN, 





BARD, J. IL, ord., Aug. 27th, Mt. Jackson, Pa. 





BURKART, N., of St. Mary’s, Oi; accepts a 

eall to &t. Jobn’s, Baltimore, Md, 

DIEMER, ., inst., Elkhart, Ind. 

DUTT, E., inst., Aug. 23d, West Fairriew, Fa. 

ESTEL, Pu. 8., inst., Pierce, Neb. 

Bayes. D. J., D.D., called to Union ch., 

ork, 

KISSELL, A. J., of Wittenberg Theo. Sem., 
settled at Sulphur Springs, O. 

KOLLMORGEN, H., inst., Carmi, Il. 

LANG, W. W., removes from Wadsworth to 
Washingtonville, O 

MIDDLESWORTH, A. B., inst., Aug. 9th, 

Orangeville, Il. 

MILLER, P. II., of Theo, Sem., Salem, Va., 

accepts a call to West Union, W. Va. 

PROBST, J. F., of Gettysburg, Pua., has ac- 
cepted the position of missionary superin- 
tendent for So. Carolina, 

QUERL, B., inst., Toledo, O. 

REITZ, J. G., of Longacoming, called to 
Hagerstown, Md. 

RUTHRAUFF, J. M., of Louisville, accepts a 
a call to Circleville, O. 

SUTTER, J. J., of Sugar Grove, settled at 
Clyde, O. 

TRAUTMANN, A., inst., Gower, IIL 

WEIGNER, E., inst., St. Ansgar, Ia. 

WETZEL, A. H., inst., Stringztown, Mo. 

WILLNER, A., inst., Chandlerville, Ill. 

WINGARD, IL. 8., accepts a call to Frog 
Level, 8. C. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 


CARMAN, A., D.D., president of Albert Coll., 
has been elected bisbop in the Cavada 
Meth. Epis. Church. 

COLEMAN, G. W., of Holston Conference, be- 
nag editor of The Jndependent, Kingston, 

enn, 

HASCALL, Jerzerson, has been appointed 
—- elder of the Worcest-r (Mass.) 

istrict. 

HAVEN, Erastvs O., D.D., inaug., Sept. 15th, 
chancellor of Syracuse Univ., N. Y. 

LOCKE, Joun W., inaug., Sept. 17th, presi- 
dent of McKendree Coll., Lebanon, Lil. 

WELCH, Rouium C., of Paw Paw, has been 
elected professor of Greek aud Hebrew in 
Albion Coll., Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

FRASER, Georoe, takes charge of a new 
church near Washington, Pa. 

GAGE, J. L., of Franklin, O., called to George- 
town, Col. 

FORSES, G. M., of Pine Creek, called to Dun- 

ar, Pa. 

PRYSE, J. M., removes from Prescstt, Wis., 
to Jordan, Minn. 

WISHART, Makcvs, of Pittsburgh, called to 
Rehoboth, Pa. 

WRIGHT, Joxnn Exror, of Greenville, Pa, 
calied to Walnut Hills, Ohio. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BARKER, Darivs, returns to Paw Paw, Mich. 

BENJAMIN, Eastsorn, died, Sept. 8th, Mor- 
ristown, N. J., aged 33, 

BLAND, C. T., settles at Lenoir, N. C. 

DUMOULIN, J. P., removes from Hamilton to 
Montreal, Canada. 

KELLOGG, Cuar_es H., Columbus, 0O., re- 
signs, and accepts the principalship of an 
academy at Pittsburgh, Pa, 

PAGE, R. F. G., settles at Princeton, Il. 

POND, Tuomas G., removes from Marion to 
Albany, Ga, 

PUTNAM, Avsert B., of Painesville, 0., 
settles at Franklin, Pa. 

SMITA, THomas, becomes editor of The 
Churchman aud rector of church at Peta- 
luma, Cal. 

THOMPSON, P. D., of Oxford, N. C., accepts 
a call to Kent Island, Pa. 

VAN WINKLE, Isaac, settled at Cold Spring, 


ROMAN CATHOLIC, 


BRADY, Patrick, of Rosendale, settled at 
Moutgomery, N. Y 

BYRNE, Ws., chancellor of diocese of Boston, 
settled at St. Mary’s Charlestown, Mass. 

DAUSCH, MicHakEL, Baltimore, Md., retires 
from the editorsoip of the Catholic Sunday 
Companion, 

TIELIAS, F. M., died, Aug. 12th, Taos, Mo., 
aged 73, 

MAUNCY, D., of Montgomery, Ala., bas been 
appointed bishop of the new diocese of Rio 
Grande, Texas. 

METCALF, TuEopors A., bas been appointed 
chuncellor of diocese vf Boston, Mass. 
PELLICER, A. D., vicar-geveral of diocese of 
Mobile, has been appointed bishop of the 

new diocese of San Antonio, Texas. 
MISCELLANEOOS, 

BOOTH, I. P., Univ., ord., Sept. 11th, Hunt- 
ington, N, Y. 

Dg SCHWEINITZ. Emm A., Morav., president 
of Southern Provincial Board, Salem, N. 
C., has been appointed bishop. 

FLINT, F. C., Univ., removes from Rockpo 
and becomes privcipal of Willow Park 
Academy, Westvoro’, Mass, 

GORDON, H., Un. Presb., called to 127th-st. 
ch., New York. 

HARPER, Mr., Un. Presb., inst., Sept. Ist, 
Bueva Vista, Pa. 

McKEE, Tuomas B., Un. Presb., called to 
Sterling Valley, N. Y. 

STEELE, W. H., D.D., Ref. (Dutch), of New- 
ark, N. J., has been elected president of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church. 

STEOVER, Euias, Ev. Ass’n, died Aug. 15th, 
Iniand, O. 

WIELAND, K. B., Ref. (Dutch), called to 2d 
eb., Pekin, LiL. 

WYCKOFF, James, Ref. —— of Bushnell, 





LiL, accepts a call to Germantown, N. Y, 


Pebbles, 


Tas was the marriage service of two young 
Ohlo persons; 





Minister. 
This woman wilt thou have 
And cherish her for life, 
Wilt love and comfort her 
And seek no other wife? 
He. 
This woman I will take 
That stands beside me now: 
I'll find her board and clothes 
And have no other “ frow.” 
Minister. 


And for your husband wilt 

You take this nice young man, 
Obey his slightest wish 

And love him all you can? 


She, 
Tl love him all I can, 
Obey him all 1 choos?; 
And when | ask for funds 
He never must refuse. 
Minister, 
Then you are man and wife, 
And bappy may you be; 
As many be your years 
As dollars in my fee. 

...-Recently there came over the Great 
Western road, on its way west, a trunk which 
made the hair of the bayyage-smashers stand 
right up. Jt was thirty-four inenes long, three 
feet wide, and was made of solid boiler iron, an 
eighth of an inch thick. The hand'es were of 
iron, riveted on with great bolts, and the lid 
was fastened down with an immense padlock, 
On one end of the trunk was painted tke 
words “Shecan stand it!’ and on the other 
‘* More coming !"’ 


.--A college professor encouraged his geol. 
ogy class to collect specimens; and one day 
they deposited a piece of brick, streaxed and 
stained, with their collections, thinking to im- 
pose on the doctor. Taking up the specimens, 
the professor remarked: ** This is a piece of 
baryta from the Cheshire mines.” Holding up 
another: ** This is a piece of feldspar from the 
Portland quarries.’’ **And this,’’ coming to the 
brick, “isa piece of impudence from some 
member of the class.” 


-.»eA zealous but ignorant negro preacher, in 
expounding to his flock as to the astounding 
nature of miracles, got a little confused in the 
matter. Ile said: ‘*My beloved friends, the 
greatest of all miracles was "bout the loaves 
and fisbes. Dere was 5,000 loaves and 2,000 
fishes, and de twelve ’postics had to eat dem 
all, and de miracle is dey didn’t bust.”” - 


--.-At a recent trial the clerk read the 
court’s verdict as follows: 
“Twelve dollars and costs 
In the case of John Wade, 
He to stand committed 

Until it is paid.” 
Wade’s lawyer gravely enquired of the court 
if it could not re-verse that decision, 


..-.In Turkey, when an in‘art dies, it docs 
not seem to make much of a gap in the family 
circle, especially if it beagirl. We onceasked, 
says Whifs from Ararat, the fatber of a sick 
child bow many little oves he had lost, and he 
replied, in a very business-like mauner: “About 
ten, I should say.” 

...-An Illinois editor returns thanks for a 
centipede scent to Lim by mail from Texas, * it 
being,”’ he says, ‘*the first cent of any kind 
that we’ve received for several wecks."’ 


.-.»-Noddle went to church yesterday, and 
avers that he heard the mivister say something 
about “ worshipiog a Moulton image.” 


....A wit thus sharpens an old saw: “ The 
young - man - who- parts - his-hair-in-tue-middie 
and his money are svon paried.” 


.-.eMr. Heory Yore, of Portsmouth, Va., 
has eloped with his mother-in-law. The daze 
of Yore will soon be v’er! 


.... What bankers were hardest off during 
the late panic? Those wuo couldn't even pay 
one a little attention. 


....The boys in Dubuque, Iowa, pelt minis- 
ters with watermelon rind. Tbey need a few 
bears out there, 


....Macaulay once observed that prize sheep 
were Only fit for candles, and prize essays to 
jight them. 

..--They are so lazy in a certain city in 
Kansas that they spell the name of the place 
**11-worth,”’ 


....TWo things that are weakened by 
lengthening : steamships an | sermons, 

.... Why is a rooster on a fen-e ‘ike a nickel ? 
Head on one side, tail on the oiher, 


....A common suer: alawyer. P, S.—Ie is 
likely to be a drain to his client. 


.»+-Do they raise peas at the Kew Gardens ? 
Mind your Ps and Qs, -tup.d 





.oeoBalad for the solitary: lettuce alona, 











The prompt mention in our list of “ Booka of the Week” 
wi be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the sélection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE ETRUSCAN RIDDLE.* 


Bo.p beyond ordinary rashness is that 
man who ventures an opinion on such a 
riddle as the character of the Etruscan 
language ; unless, indeed, he be an acknow!l- 
edged master in linguistic studies and one 
who has given long and patient study to 
the problem. Such a man the world had 
not considered young Isaac Taylor to be. 
The first thought that occurs to a student in 
taking up his volume is: Who is this un- 
heard-of philologist who rushes in with 
such an assurance of victory? May we not 
also add that in England the very learnedly 
ignorant philological fools are so numerous 
and assume such confident airs that one 
naturally feels no little suspicious of a 
writer who claims to have made so im- 
portant a discovery. 

A careful reading of Mr. Taylor’s volume 
considerably disarms this prejudice. He 
has, at least, written a volume quite as in- 
teresting as one can well be made which 
deals with so abstruse asubject. The theo- 
ry, which he propounds too little as a theory 
and too much as if he had settled the ques- 
tion, he has made quite plausible, and he 
has supported it with arguments of. such 
strength that it needs serious attention. 

Before the Latin race took the control of 
Italy the peninsula was dominated and in its 
northern portion inhabited by a race vari- 
ously called Tyrrhenians, Etruscans, and 
Rasenna. They have left no history except 
a few semi-mythologic records of wars with 
Rome, Besides this, we know little more 
from classical sources than that from them 
Rome inherited something of its religion 
and a good deal of itsaugury. But they left 
behind them enduring monuments in their 
richly embellished tombs. Upon these they 
expended their care and wealth. Houses 
and temples have perished; but their tombs 
have survived the lapse of twenty-five cen- 
turies, and the fluent art of their decorations 
and the grace of the terra-cotta vases and 
urns with which they honored the dead 
mark an epoch in the history of art. Schol- 
ars have been very slow to allow that any 
but a Greek source could have originated 
all this beauty. In their tombs inscrip- 
gions are not rare, and it would seem in- 
credible that hundreds of words could 
exist written in characters read with no 
very great difficulty, but which should 
to this day defy the ingenuity of scholars 
to discover the language in which they 
were written. Yet so it has been. The 
explanation is partly that, somehow, almost 
no really great scholar has fairly grappled 
the task. On the face of it the problem of 
translating the Persian cuneiform was 
vastly more difficult. It was with much 
less reasonable hope of success that Smitb 
and Birch and Brandis have just attacked 
and conquered the Cypriote. We hear it 
said that one able scholar, Corssen, has at- 
tempted this older problem; but his results 
are not yet published. One difficulty 
about deciding about the family of languages 
to which the Etruscan inscriptions belong 
is that they are too easy to translate. They 
contain little but proper names. Besides 
these, we have but a very few words, such 
as ‘* hinthial,” ghost, to whose meaning we 
can be at all certain. What other words 
not proper names there are we can judge 
the meaning of only by very blind guesses. 
Even the words mentioned as Etruscan by 
Hesychius, Varro, and others are about as 
likely to have been Umbrian or Sabine. 

Mr. Taylor's task has been two-fold, 
After briefly indicating the failure of 
scholars in their attempts to fix the ethno- 
logical position of the Etruscans, ‘he states 
his conviction that they belong to the 
Turanian stock (the very word ‘‘ Tyrrhen- 
ian” suggesting Turanian), and particularly 
to the Ugro-Finnic family of the Turanian. 
This he argues first by comparing their 
art, their sepulchral usages, their govern- 
ment, and their mythology ; and, second, by 
comparing their language, so far as it is 
known or can be conjectured. The first 








*ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. By Isaac TAYLOR: 
M4, London: Macmillan & Co. 18%. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Literature portion is very interesting, full of fresh and | may, for aught we know, be Turanian; Thy mountains climb, thy oceans roe, 
o 


important facts, and illustrated somewhat 
by figures of Etruscan art. The argument 
allows room for any amount of subjective 
influence, as sepulchers and magic and 
tribal organizations and relics of barbarous 
marriage relations are peculiar to no one 
family, but allow identification with all. 
Even high cheek-bones are not exclusively 
Turanian, however it may be with the 
oblique eyes, which may be referred, 
perhaps, in the few cases in which they 
occur, to the rudeness of the earlier art. 
They are quite absent in the later. In 
their stoutness of figure Mr. Taylor com- 
pares them with Finns and Laplanders, 
forgetting, apparently, that the Arctic 
peoples are fat not so much because they 
are Ugrians as because they are Hyper- 
boreans, and need to produce fat, like a 
polar bear or whale. It must be admitted, 
however, that many of his resemblances 
are striking, especially in regard to their 
lack of temples and the prominence of their 
tombs, and that they give some support to 
his theory. 

But, if his more general ethnological argu- 
ment allows play for the imagination, his 
linguistic argument does this much more. 
It is painfully evident that Mr. Tayler, 
with infinite ingenuity, is yet quite lacking 
in the severe philological training necessary 
to pursue this portion of his discussion. 
In order to prove that the Etruscan is 
Ugric—that is, belongs to the same family 
as the Turkish, Hungarian, Finnic, and 
Samoiedic—the investigator needs not 
merely to he somewhat of a student of one 
or more of these languages, and to under- 
stand how far, particularly, Turkish has 
been corrupted with Arabic and Persian, 
but he needs to be so thorough a scholar of 
Aryan philology that he can meet the evi- 
dent resemblances which ally some Etrus- 
can words with Latin or Greek or other 
Aryan tongues. When the force of the 
linguistic argument must depend so much 
on the severest and soundest judgment, 
and when it is so easy even for the most 
learned to go astray, it is discouraging even 
to the tyro who reads these ‘* Researches” 
to stumble across the information that the 
word hister (whence histrionic), called by 
Livy Etruscan, is probably not Etruscan, 
but “seems to belong to the Aryan root 
from which the English jester is derived.” 
Now a jester anda hister may each be a 
player, but jester has a well-known history, 
which forbids the alliance between them. 
It comes through jestour or gestour from the 
Latin gest#, the exploits of mighty men, 
and it is unpardonable in Mr. Taylor not to 
have known it. Numerous similar errors 
in Turkish have been pointed out by English 
critics. Such lapses do not encourage the 
confidence of the reader. When he is bid- 
den to believe tga an Etruscan word, 
which is very likely the case, and told to 
connect it with the Hungarian ¢u, a needle, 
and the Kasan Tatar tik-mak, to stitch, 
and the Samoiedic toho, a shirt, and finds 
that no notice is taken of the familiar and 
plausible Latin derivation from ‘ego, he be- 
gins to raise a question of his guide’s com- 
petency. And so, when he is told that the 
common derivation of ‘‘ Minerva,” said 
to be originally an Etruscan goddess, who 
has displaced the Greek Athene, from the 
Latin mens, “must be summarily rejected 
by the instinct of every comparative myth- 
ologist,” and finds substituted forit a deriva- 
tion from the root found as meny, heaven, 
in Hungarian, and ur, red, in Wogul, the 
two meaning red heaven, or dawn, one is in. 
clined to ask whether making a goddess out 
of the dawn is not a good deal more Aryan 
than Turanian, and whether, as Turanian, 
it also does not offend the instincts of the 
comparative mythologist. Seeing that the 
old form of Minerva is Menesca, and menes 
is the precise root of the Greek pévoc, Gen. 
Léve(o)oc, which corresponds to the Latin 
mens, we may say that the derivation does 
not offend the instinct of the comparative 
philologist, as it has not, in fact, offended 
the instinct of comparative mythologists 
hitherto. 

We would not be understood as imply- 
ing that asa study this volume is worth- 
less. It is of considerable value, and is 
intensely interesting and suggestive to 
any student of antiquity. We only assert 
that its ethnography and philology are 
quite inadequate. The Etruscan language 





but before acknowledging it we should re- 
quire a more scientific investigation, and 
especially a careful comparison with the 
old Accadian, for which M. Fr. Lenormant 
has lately published valuable grammatical 
and lexical apparatus. For our part, the 
two or three epigraphs over pictures of 


ghosts, like HINTHIAL TERASIAS, 
ghost of Tiresias; HINTHIAL PA- 
TRU KLES, ghost of Patroclus, in 


which the genitive endsin s; found amid 
such names as UTHUZE, Odysseus; 
ACHLE, Achilles, in which the nomina- 
tive ends in a vowel, give evidence for the 
Aryan character of the language which we 
would regard as more weighty than half 
of Mr. Taylor’s Ugro-Finnic identifica- 
tions. We shall be glad to accord consid- 
erable weight to his comparison of Etruscan 
mythology with that of the Kalevala, but 
before deciding in his favor shall wait to 
hear from Corssen. 
RR 


The New Song (Aaron Coons) is one of 
the most remarkable collections of hymns and 
tunes that we have lately encountered. Its 
author is its publisher, and also, we conjecture, 
the designer of the ornamental cover, which 
may safely be pronounced an unexampled 
specimen of art. When we add that the book 
is issued from Purdy’s Station, Westchester 
County, New York, we have said all that is 
necessary to cause consternation among other 
writers of psalmody, and despair in all such 
secu. ? class publishing centers as New York 
and Boston. The title-page informs us that 
this volume consists of ‘‘very choice notes of 
redemption,” and embraces ‘‘new original, 
and also selected songs.’? A very large num- 
ber of them are from the prolific pen of 
Brother Coons himself, whose talent in this 
branch of art shines out with almost unearthly 
splendor. How sucha light could have been 
so long obscured we cannot understand. It 
would appear that he has long been sitting, as 
it were, on the ragged edges of rhythm and 
melody, and that finally he has lost his balance 
and tumbled in bodily. Does the inquisitive 
reader wish to know what he has tumbled 
into? Into print, of course. The ‘new orig- 
inal” poetry and music of these pages is the 
result of the bursting forth of this fire, long 
pent up in his bones. We cannot reproduce 
the music, much of which is certainly “ orig- 
inal,’ if not ‘‘ new original’? ; but a few spec- 
imens of his verse will indicate that he must 
have experienced something a good deal more 
powerful than what Professor Tyndall calls the 
‘““nascent poetic thrill.” Nothing but a 
rhythmic convulsion of his Whole Being could 
ever have produced such marvelous strains. 
The first composition in the book is by the 
author—both words and music—and the first 
verse is as follows: 

“Come Christians of whatever name, 

Praise Jesus in sweet unison 
His love toward us all the same 
Come join with us and sing the New Song. 
Chorus: He’s put in our mouths the new song, 
The chorus of yon sainted throng; 
Nor cherubic seraphic tongue 
Rings the melody of the New Song.” 
There is some slight uncertainty as to the 
grammar here; but the sentiment is very de- 
yout, as all will admit. The chorus of “I'll 
sing of Jesus,” on p. 7, breathes aspirit of lofty 
patronage, to which few hymn writers have 
ever given a clearer expression : 
“ Praise Jesus my loving Lord 
I’m happy to mention his name ; 
Oft as I repeat the word 
Its music is ever the same.” 
On what may be called the bell and damnation 
side of salvation the author is particularly 
strong, a8 witness this verse from ‘‘Sinner’s 
Call,” p. 41: 
“ Hear, while now your tott’ring frame 
Bears dilapidation hurl’d ; 
Soon disease will blast again 
Horror then with wrath unfurl’d. 
[:Sinner hear :]_ Horror, etc.” 
We ask the reader to mark the strength of the 
phrase ‘“‘dilapidation hurl’d,” and to note 
the force of “etc.” in this connection. Some. 
thing of the lyric vigor of the writer may also 
be gathered from this stanza from p. 121: 
“ Rush on fierce tempest, doubts and fears, 
Wave o’er us sorrowing floods and tears; 
Augment the tide of ill, 
By every mountain rill 
The eternal weight of glory fill 
The eternal weight of giory fill.” 
This wicked, delusive world, which has suffered 
many things of many rhymsters, has never got 
abarder dig than this atthe hands of Brother 
Coons: 
“ Vain world! vain world! why flatter so? 
Why promised joys that none can know? 
Why kindled hopes in brandish’d show, 
When world, thou at a world of woe? 
“ And yet thou would’st poor man should go 
Thy spacious rounds to prove it so— 
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And naught but misery pursue.” 
The bringing in of the ‘oceans roe’ in this 
connection, as a proof that this world is but a 
shad, O! is what we calla touch of genius, 
The orthography of Brother Coons ig some. 
times as “original” as his poetry. 
“ Beyond death’s misty foggy vale 
Lumes [sic] Zion’s golden range,” 
he cries. Can anything be more luminous? ft 
is, however, when this poet drops into elegy 
that his genius shines out the most radiantly, 
The following is the first of twelve overpower. 
ing stanzas: : 
“ My angel daughter, Annie, 
More loved, my Saviour, can he? 
Than hearts so fond so many, 
E’en hearts paternal too; 
Her guardian angel led her 
Too far from earth and sped her 
On wings, till glory shed her 
So beauteous from my view.” 
We have given liberal extracts from this re- 
markable book because we think thatin the 
present dearth of hymn-books it may prove 
either a vade mecum, or a sine cua non, or a cut 
bono, or ane pluribus wnum, or something of 
that sort, to a great multitude of people. We 
are confident that every careful critic will de- 
clare that its like never before was seen upon 
the earth. 


...-Kew know the amount of labor and 
patience required in the preparation of a satis. 
factory family bistory—no one, perhaps, saye 
he who has undertaken to write one. Rey, 
Benjamin W. Dwight, however, has already 
written one elaborate work of this sort and 
has had the courage and diligence to follow it 
up with another in The History of the Descend- 
ants of John Dwight, of Dedham, Mass. (New 
York: Printed by John F. Trow & Son), 
which is before us in two large octavo vol- 
umes, It would be difficult to find an under- 
taking of the kind better carried out or one 
furnishing a better proof of the value of fam- 


_ ily histories to circles ontside of those imme- 


diately interested in their subjects. Thus at the 
very front of the book one finds a “General 
Summary of Results’? which shows how large- 
ly this one family of Dwight has influenced 
American thought and life. Of Dwights, 
persons of Dwight parentage, and per. 
sons connected with the family by mar- 
riage there have graduated at Yale 144 
Harvard 71, Dartmouth 83, Williams 26, Am- 
herst 16, Brown 14, Union 11, Hamilton 8, 
Columbia 6, Princeton 8, Jefferson (at Washing- 
ton, Pa.) 5, College of the City of New York 4, 
University of New York 2, University of Ver- 
mont 6, Bowdoin 5, Middlebury 4, Trinity 3, 
Marietta 6, University of Michigan 2, Oberlin 
2, Bethany (at Bethany, W. Va.) 2, University 
of Virginia 2; and one each have graduated at 
Lima College (N. Y.), Hobart, Rochester, Mia- 
mi University, Baldwin University (O.), West- 
ern Reserve, Ohio University (Athens), Illinois 
College, McKendree College (Iil.), the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Allegheny College 
(Pa.), Wesleyan University, Georgetown Col 
lege (D.C.), Newton University (Md.) 
Charleston College (8. C.), and Franklin 
University (Ga.). Of West Pointers 
there have been six. In all 409 have 
been educated at institutions claiming col- 
lege rank, among whom we find the names 
of Maj. Timothy, Pres. Timothy, and Prof. 
Timothy Dwight, Rev. A. L. Chapin, Pres. T. 
D. Woolsey, Prof. Worthington Hooker, Prof. 
J. D. Dana, Prof. J. D. Whitney, Theodore 
Winthrop, Rev. L. W. Bacon, Prof. L. R. Pack- 
ard, Dr. W. B. Sprague, Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
and C. A. Bristed (Yale); Col. Wilder Dwight, 
Dr. Estes Howe, George Bancroft, G. 8S. Hil- 
lard, J. Eliot Cabot, Prof. F. J. Child, C. E. 
Norton, and Prof. Charles Short (Harvard); 
Hon. J. D. Willard, George H. Bissell, Benj. 
D. Emerson, Hon. I. F, Redfield, and Prof. J. 
K. Lord (Dartmouth); Prof. W. D. Whitney 
and David A. Wells (Williams); Prof. Theodore 
W. Dwight (Hamilton); and Dr. Fordyce 
Barker and Prof. E.C, Smyth (Bowdoin). To 
the Dwight family itself the book will 
be a thesaurus of information; the de- 
scendants, male and female, are all faith- 
fully chronicled; and we cannot better illus- 
trate the thoronghness with which the author 
has done his work throughout than by saying 
that he has even included those families which 
have assumed the name of Dwight—of course 
a purely gratuitous kindness. Of pictures and 
portraits there are nineteen, some new and 
some old. Among the latter are those of Jon- 
athan Edwards, President Dwight, Prof. Timo- 
thy Dwight, President Woolsey, Hon. David 
A. Wells, and the author. The mistakes we 
have noted are trivial and we congratulate Dr. 
Dwight on the general accuracy and substantial 
value of the work—enough of themselves, in 
fact, to be to him his reward were he not sare 
to get, as he will, the hearty thanks and cordial 
support of the family whose fit chronicler he 
has proved to be. 


....From E. Steiger, of this city, we have 
received ® number of French end Germad 
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text-books, all belonging to the Ahn series 
and all having for editor Dr. P. Henn. They 
are a French Primer ; Practical and Easy Method 
of Learning the French Language (first and sec- 
ond courses, with keys); French Reading Charts 
(with band-book); Rudiments of the German 
Language (with key); and German Reading 
Charts (with hand-book). Their qualities of 
excellence are several, but they seem especially 
fitted for use in elementary instruction, as, 
indeed, the success of several of them in some 
of the city schools of New York has already 
shown. They are constructed on the principle 
that French and German pronunciation can be 
taught by a text-book, and it is claimed that 
none but an American teacher is necessary 
as instructor of classes using them. 
Concerning this question of pronunciation 
there will always, perhaps, be two opinions; 
certainly so long as foreign teachers come over 
herein search of their living ; but if any books 
can teach how to speak French and German 
we think these can, their method throughout 
being admirably fitted for that end and certain 
new features of typographical assistance to 
the pupil being advantageously introduced. 
In the German books considerable attention is 
given to chirography, and we are glad to see 
that acquaintance with the German running 
hand is likely to be generally obtained by pu- 
pils using this series, since, with little trouble, 
po unimportant addition to one’s knowl- 
edge of the language is thereby made. The 
French and German charts are designed to be 
hung up before a class, and are printed in large 
type for that purpose. By their use the teach- 
er will be spared considerable trouble and 
waste of time, while pupils will be gainers 
asfar as eyesight is concerned. These charts 
can, of course, be used with any grammar. 
Before turning aside from these excellent pub- 
lications, we must say that their cheapness is 
almost surprising to those accustomed to the 
prices of American school-books in general. 
The French primer, for instance, sells for 
twenty-five cents, while the largest of the 
books before us (a volume of two hundred 
pages) costs no more than sixty cents. This is 
offering text-books for beginners in French 
avd German at prices quite as reasonable as 
those ordinarily charged for elementary En- 
glish primers and reading-books. To those 
who are acquainted with Mr. Steiger’s print- 
ing we need not say thatthe typography is 
clear and accurate. 


«+..The services to our literature of Rev. 
William L. Gage, of Hartford, as translator and 
editor have not been small; and he has intro- 
duced to American readers anotlicr interesting 
volume in German University Life (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.), by Heinrich Steffens, the book 
having for its sub-title “The Story of my 
Careeras Student and Professor; with personal 
reminiscences of Goethe, Schiller, Schelling, 
Schleiermacher, Fichte, Novalis, Schlegel, Ne- 
ander, and others.’’ Steffens’s autobiography 
—* Was ich erlebte”—which appeared between 
1840 and 1845, is a work of prodigious size, it 
having been published in ten volumes. Through 
this voluminous work Mr. Gage bas patiently 
toiled, being compelled, as he frankly admits, 
to wade “through thousands of trifling and 
worthless pages,” the ‘‘ story of his childhood 
and the accounts of his relatives and of his 
college friends’’ being ‘‘ just as full as the al- 
lusions to the great men and the great events 
of his time.’? Nothing,'in fact, did Mr. Gage 
select from the first three volumes save mate- 
rial for the biographical portion of his intro- 
duction. But he has assuredly not worked in 
vain, since in this volume of less than three 
hundred pages he has presented in an interest- 
ing form the essential portions of the enormous 
autobiography. It is pleasant to have a volume 
of pleasant information about German celebri- 
ties, of the sort which has happily made 
familiar to us so many of the English authors 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


seeeChurch Hymns with Tunes (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, London) is 
an admirable compilation, made by Arthur 
Sullivan, the famous English composer. It 
contains a little less than six hundred hymns, 
carefully selected, and the music—most of 
which is written by Sullivan, Dykes, Barnby, 
Monk, Elliott, and others of the modern En- 
glish composers of sacred music—is of a very 
noble quality. Several of the airs in this book 
have already found their way across the sea 
and become naturalized in our churches; as, 
for example, ‘‘Abide with Me,’’? by Monk; 
“Nicwa,” by Dykes; “‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” 
by the late Bishop Ewing; and others, Our 
psalmody bas been greatly enriched by these 
importations, and we have no doubt that 
our congregations would greatly profit by a 
further appropriation of the work of the mas- 
ters of sacred melody in England. The pres- 
ent generation is not wholly given over to 
the blindness of materialistic science, for its 
contributions to hymnology have been of great 
value. Such hymns as “Abide with Me,” 
“Lead Kindly Light,” “Sun of my Soul thou 
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Saviour Dear,” and many others that we 
might mention, will continue for centuries, 
no doubt, to give voice to the aspirations of de- 
voutmen. To give the Ritualists their due, 
we must own that severalof the best new 
hymns have come from men who have been 
connected with their movement. Something 
of what has lately been done in England to 
improve Christian psalmody is to be found in 
this little volume, which is worth the attention 
of American composers and American com- 
pilers. 


--..A volume which contains a large amount 
of useful information in a compact and gen- 
erally accurate form is the Gazetteer of Railway 
Stations in the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada (Philadelphia National Railway Publi- 
cation Company). Its contents embrace a list 
of railroads, with their gauge, and the express 
companies delivering on each; a list of the 
routes operated by the several principal express 
companies of the country; a list of old names 
of railroads, with their present successors; a 
gazetteer of railroad stations, giving the coun- 
ty and state, railroad facilities, and population 
of each (occupying two hundred and sixty-two 
closely-printed pages); a list of the express sta- 
tions of Wells, Fargo & Co.; tables of piers in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more; information concerning courts in all 
the states (sixty pages); a very conve- 
niently arranged postage table; a table of 
electoral and popular votes since 1789; the 
numbers of the adherents of the principal 
Christian denominations and of the Jews and 
Mormons; and a table of state and territorial 
governments, in which on a single page are 
presented the capitals, governors, governors’ 
politics, expiration of governors’ term, govern- 
ors’ salary, time of session of legislatures, and 
date of state election. Information on some 
other topics is also presented, the whole mak- 
ing a work of very convenient reference, in a 
handy and inexpensive form. Pages 263 and 
264 should have been inserted further on in the 
volume. A curious illustration of fame (which 
we fear will aggravate people in the common- 
wealth mentioned, but for which we cannot 
blame the compiler very bitterly) is that the 
governor of Massachusetts is, with irreverence 
at which we shudder, put down as “‘ 
Talbot.” 


...eThe “Provisional Nomenclature” of the 
Royal College of Physicians, of London, has 
been adopted by the United States Marine 
Hospital Bureau as the nosological system to 
be observed by medical officers of the service 
in their reports and communications; and ac- 
cordingly Dr. John M. Woodworth, supervis- 
ing surgeon of the Bureau, has prepared a vol- 
ume, under the title of Nomenclature of Diseases 
(Government Printing Office), in which are em- 
bodied the Royal College’s English-Latin term- 
inology and classification. He explains in his 
prefatory note that this official nomenclature 
has been chosen in the belief that it forms 
“the most promising basis, at least, for a 
standard and international nosonomy and clas- 
sification—subject, as it is, to decennial revis- 
ion, in which there is reason to believe that 
the profession of this country will be repre- 
sented’’; and he goes on say that it has al- 
ready been virtually adopted in the statistics 
of mortality of the ninth census and has re- 
ceived the endorsement of the American Med- 
ical Association and the American Public 
Health Association. The French, German, and 
Italian equivalents, as contained in the En- 
glish edition, have been omitted in this and 
the English and Latin names have been trans- 
posed ; otherwise, a few errors having been 
corrected, a literal transcript has been made. 
The work, the importance of which needs no 
mention at this time, may be obtained by med- 
ical officers on application to the Marine 
Hospital Bureau. 





...-Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have published 
in this country The Fra of the Protestant Revo- 
lution, by Frederic Seebohm ; and The Crusadea, 
by George W. Cox, M. A. These two volumes 
form the first of a series to be called ‘* Epochs 
of History,” and to be edited by Edward E, 
Morris, M. A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
which ‘will comprise a number of compact, 
handsomely printed manuals, prepared by 
thoroughly competent hands, each volume 
complete in itself and sketching succinctly the 
most important epochs in the world’s history, 
always making the history ofa nation subordi- 
nate to this more general idea.” This plan is 
an excellent one; and while it necessarily 
precludes absolute completeness and compels 
terseness and brevity, the several volumes will 
be likely to be the gainers thereby in clearness 
and hence in general usefulness. The series 
is, in fact, another illustration of the 
new and admirable method of reducing 
to a minimum the amount of essentials 
in the introductory study of any branch. 
Facts and dates, furthermore, will not alone 
be considered ; but attention will be given to 
the literature and manners of the peoples of 
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the various periods. These initiatory volumes 
well carry out their excellent design, and their 
usefulness is enhanced by little maps—sixteen 
in the first and one in the second. 


-++-Messiah (B. B. Russell) is a new attempt 
ata biography of Jesus the Christ, by W. M. 
Willett. Mr. Willett’s views of the person 
aud character of Christ seem to be in the main 
sound and conservative, and he prudently 
draws most of his materials from the New 
Testament. Nothing of note is added to our 
knowledge of the subject, but the comments 
upon various phases of the Saviour’s life show 
traces of a devout and believing mind. The 
rhetoric seems to be modeled after Ossian. 
The concluding paragraph of the preface will 
show something of the spirit in which the 
work is written : 

‘*We are free to say we expect this work to 
be received. We grow bold in such a cause as 
this. Whyshould we not? Why should we 
fear? Apostles and prophets have grown bold 
under a similar inspiration. It is God’s cause. 
Will he not defend his own? Is it not time to 
speak? Not from any vain impulse—not from 
any foolish fancy. Man recedes—the work of 
his hand is as naught when God appears. Man 
is little—he is nothing, he is nowhere, but God 
is everywhere. What is man but a reed shaken 
in the wind; of no account ; a creature of yes- 
terday, shrinking into nothing? Yet may he 
be bold for God, strong in his strength, not 
flinching from a declaration of the truth as it 
is in Jesus from any cause. On this stage, on 
this widetheater none but God is seen—seated 
on his throne, glorious in majesty, while bis 
effulgence fills his holy temple. Let the car- 
tain rise on the august scene.” 


..».Messrs. F. R. Wetmore & Co., of Yoko- 
hama, have sent us a large map of the city of 
Tokio, Japan, very clearly and somewhat hand- 
somely printed on a tinted and closely-woven 
paper. The city had in 1873, according to an 
official enumeration, 823,240 inhabitants and 
185,951 houses ; and since of these inhabitants 
no less than one hundred thousand were trav- 
elers or transient residents the utility of this 
map will be apt to become manifest tono small 
number. Making no pretensions to minute 
topographical accuracy, it is ‘‘ designed to give 
tourists and foreign residents who are unable 
to use a native map a good general idea of To- 
kio, sufficiently accurate for their purposes.”’ 
Copious explanations and references are printed 
in one corner, upon which, as upon the map 
itself, much care has evidently been spent, and 
to good purpose. 


.... The Leader (Oliver Ditson) is a collection 
of sacred and secular music for the uses of 
choirs and singing-schools, by H. R. Palmer, 
assisted by L.O. Emerson. A hasty examina- 
tion gives the impression that the assistant 
has done most of the work. Mr. Palmer was, 
no doubt, the compiler; but Mr. Emerson has 
contributed to the book twice as many tunes 
and anthems as Mr. Palmer bas done. This is 
no disparagement, however, for Mr. Emerson’s 
church music is of a very pleasing character— 
much above the average of our American 
psalmody. Mr. Palmer has previously written 
some good Sunday-school melodies, and in this 
more ambitious venture he has acquitted him- 
self creditably. Church choirs that are not 
too highly cultivated will find this a serviceable 
collection. 


.... The Mode of Christian Baptism (Warren & 
Wyman) is discussed by the Rey. Samuel 
Hutchings, of Orange, N. J., in a conversa- 
tional argument. The subject is one upon 
which too much emphasis is commonly laid; 
yet it is not a trivial subject, and such honest 
attempts as Mr. Hutchings bas made to find 
out the truth about it are not to be deprecated. 
The ground which he takes is that no exclu- 
sive mode of baptism is required in*the New 
Testament; or, if there be, it is sprinkling, and 
not immersion. To the first of these propo- 
sitions we should heartily assent, and we 
think he makes its truth pretty evident. Any- 
how, it isa fresh and forcible treatment of a 
hackneyed theme, and those whose minds are 
troubled about the mode of baptism would do 
well to read it. 


«..-The Second Annual Report of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan has just been published. Dur- 
ing the past year fifteen papers have been read 
before the Society. Of these seven have been 
of a scientific nature, giving a mass of valuable 
information on the meteorology, botany, winds 
and currents, and hot springs of Japan. Valu- 
able papers of travel and on literary and his- 
toric subjects have also been read. The 
nationality of the authors was as follows: 
English, 9; American, 3; French, 2; Dutch, 1. 
The first volume of the Society’s transactions 
have been in such demand that a new edition 
is to be printed. 


....Wimrod of the Sea; or, The American Whale- 
man (Harper & Brothers) is the title of a book 
by William M. Davis in which is contaloed 
much that is interesting about whaling, the 
accompanying narrative being readable and 
vivacious. The book will be liked by boys and 
will be popular in circulating libraries. Some 
of the accompanying illustrations will be famil- 








jar to the older readers of Harper’s Magazine, 
but they are printed with a clearness which 
gives the uninitiated no hint of their antiquity. 
The printing, binding, and paper are good, 


-++-Hooker’s New Physiology (Sheldon & Co.) 
is based upon two well-known and approved 
text-books—Dr. Worthington Hooker's “ First 
Book in Physiology” and “Human Physi- 
ology.’’ The present editor, Prof. J. A. Sew- 
all, of the Illinois State Normal School, has 
revised and corrected the work throughout, 
and has appended to it some thirty pages of 
questions, a glossary, and an index. The book 
{s also printed from new type and is fully 
illustrated. 

--.»The last additions to the “Library of 
Select Novels” of Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
are (Nos. 415 and 416) For Love and Life, by 
Mrs. Oliphant, and Doctor Thorne, by Anthony 
Trollope. The latter has hitherto been issued 
In 12mo form only, at double its present price 
(seventy-five cents). 





NOTES. 


Porter & CoaTEs announce “Chaste as 
Ice, Pure as Snow,” a novel by Mrs. M. C. 
Despard. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
have in press ‘“‘God in Human Thought ; or 
Natural Theology traced in Literature, Ancient 
and Modern, to the Time of Bishop Butler. 
With a closing chapter on the Moral System, 
and an English Bibliography from Spenser to 
Butler,” by E. H. Gillette, D.D. 2 
Whitaker has in press ‘‘ A Hand-book of the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, from the year 1785 to 1874.” 











“Songs and Singers of the Liberal Faith” 
is the title of a volume by Dr. Putnam, of 
Brooklyn, which Roberts Brothers have now in 
press. ‘I'he Doctor has made careful and loving 
search into the stores of the liberal hymnol- 
ogy, and his book will be a faithful witness 
that the spirit of devotion has never departed 
from the ranks of the Liberals. Dr. Putnar 
will performa very noble service for his fellow 
Christians if he leads them to study and ad- 
mire the sacred songs of their own singers. 
There is very little heresy in hymns, While 
men are worshiping God in spirit and in truth 
their utterances are not apt to be misleading. 
It would be well for all of us if we knew more 
of the poetry and less of the polemics of our 
several communions. 
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Atlas Form, or Pupil’s is Copy hal half clo’ 


ton’s Historient I eriesvis. -» * Outlin 


f History,” 
@ny address upon application to 


e Wa i ap, yee rollers, to be hu 
“pF a full description of the ree "svatenble work, a iso specimen pages of Dr. Labber- 


. The ~ectional Form, or Class atk: Copy, in 
in the schoo! Foon. 50. 


istorical Questions,” and “ Historical ‘Stise™—sent to 


LAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER,, Publis 
Ce eT OIG nad OOS Market Bene Phlteaclobia. 





JUsT THE BOOKS FOk A. BRIEF 
COURSE IN HISTORY. 


An Important Historical Series. 


EPOCHS OF HISTORY. 


EDITED BY 
EDWARD E. MORRIS, M.A. 


Bach 1y >I. 16mo, with Outline Maps. Price per vol- 
ume, in cloth, $1. 


THE FO! LOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY: 


I. THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT 
REVOLUTION. By F. SEEBOHM. 


II. THK CRUSADES. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, 
M.A. 


Ill. THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618— 
1648. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 


The great value of this most admirable series of 
beaks is everywhere recognized. The London Specta- 
tor declares that if it shal] be kept up to the standard 
of the initial volumes it“ will be almost worth its 
weight in gold”; and the assertion would hold good 
if the volumes were even larger than they are. The 
British Quarterly Review says that “the series prom- 
ises to be very valuable”; and our own critics are no 
leas emphatic in their opinions. The Boston Daily 
Advertiser says: “ This method of presenting history 
is well adapted to the exactions of the present age, 
and the series, ifthe forthcoming volumes shall an- 
swer the expectations raised by the volumes already 
issued, will form a cheap, compact, and valuable con- 
stituent of the library of any student or intelligent 
family.” The New Haven Palladium calls them “ two 
instructive volumes, tssued by a firm which possesses 
a happy knack of anticipating the literary needs of 
the public”; and concludes that, “if for nothing more 
save reference, the two volumes will have special 
value for us all. And the Cincinnati Gazette says: 
“Each volume has an independent interest of its 
own, which, taken together, they will form a valuable 
outline of modern history.” 

2 Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the 
Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
No. 654 Broadway, New York. 





READY THIS WEEK: 
By the author of “ An American Girl Abroad.” 


KATHERINE EARLE. 


A NOVEL. 
By ADELINE TRAFTON. 


Cloth, 1:2mo, Iilustrated....... seven oes 81.75 


A new work by the author of that charming book 
of foreign travel,“Ap American Girl Abroad,” will 
be eagerly sought for by the host of delighted readers 
of that extremely popular volume; and we feel 
assured that her first venture into the realms of fic- 
tion will be found to be as full of interest, though of 
a somewhat different character. 

“ Miss Trafton stands amon if the most vromising of 
the young literary women of the country, and this 
book of hers has proved itself to be gare, raeedingty 
entertaining, truthful ta its delineations of ch aracter, 
and Shoromenty fresh and ming in its style.” 
Dr. J. G. Holland. 


New Volume of “The Yacht Club Series.’ 


THE COMING WAVE; 


or, The Hidden Treasure of High Deck. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. 
Cloth, 16mo, Illustrated.............. eoveses 81.50 


**A Labyrinth of Mysteries.” 


THE LEECH CLUB; 
or, The Mysteries of the Catskills. 
BY GEO. W. OWEN. 
Catt, DIRE nersnccrreysnprecegscnensoesions RD 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
LEE SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
NEW YORK. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


CHARTERIS. 


A Romance. By MARY. M. MELYNE, author of “Mon- 
"s Legacy, 








“In Six Months.” W2mo. Cloth. 
barat finely-written and & ook that, wil Srioratte 70 


mance of lish life; 
meet the popular taste ot the 


CROWNED IN PALM-LAND. 


A  stors of Ate semees oa. Timo Life. By A R. oy Be IN NASSAU. 


Ainolw int 





e — cohaue pone 
oir, presenting a vivid | a de Gon of mission life on 

the d African coast, with dangers, vicissitudes, 
adventures.” 


"iy For sale bd: Postpeiiete generally, or will besent 
by mail, id, upon receipt of the price, by 


B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


RELIGIOUS 
STANDARD WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


ALBERT MASON, 


NEW YORK. 
MITCHEL’S ASTRONOMY OF THE BIBLE... $1 75 
MITCHEL’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY......... 1% 
MITCHEL’S PLANETARY AND STELLAR 
WOR B ocr e ove iccscesestessessseseeesesuses 1% 


Popular Edition of the same. 2vols. Cloth.... 450 
MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. Contain- 

ing History of England, Essays, Speeches, 

and Poems. In l6vols. Crown 8vo. Extra 





RAY’S PATENT 


CHECK SYSTEM 


LIBRARY REGISTER. 


Librarians have intiemes us that prior to using the 

ister the money expended = in replacing 

lost books would have | paid for it sev times over. 
Since using it they have not lost any. 


PRICE OF THE RECISTER: 
For 120 Scholars (without Checks)...............++ 4 
ihe. | 





For 240 Scholars (without Checks 
For 360 Scholars (without Checks 
For 600 Scholars (without Checks). 


Checks 60 cents per Hundred addicdonel. 
t@- The Register cannot be used without the 
Checks. ‘Bchools need as many Checks as they have 
Volumes in the Library. Also 


THE PHILADELPHIA CLASS AND 
LIBRARY CARD. 


Price of Card, including Blanks ore ear, $1.75 
WOR A CIRCULAR, eat 81% per 


dozen. SEND 
Sold by ALFRED MARTIEN, 


21 South Seventh St., Philadelphia, 












GET THE BEST. 


16-99% Words and Meanings not tn other Dictiona 


, 1873. 
RIAM. ai ringfiel 
Fa bY by may Booksellers s “A - 


XFORD’S. SENIOR SPEAKER. 
A splendid volume, containing the best coliec- 
tion extant of Pieces for Teclamation, } a Dialogues. 
etc. Illustrated with excellent likenesses of Chatham, 
irabeau, Webster. Tamohones. Cicero, Grattan, 
Longfellow, O. W. Holmes, Bret Harte, Epes Sargent, 
Freckeray, Dickens, and ma - 4 more, embracing 
enutiful’ Tlustrat woes by all. Every 
rte to have have i m It ig the latest 


150" 
ORD'S” JUNIOR SPEAKER, 
beautifully illustrated (Price 75 cts.), is the 
best work of the kind for ot pounce er F classes in in Decla- 


mation. R & CO 
Publisher, Philadelphia, 


$1.50---THE NURSERY, 


Am ine. f it read lo 
PERBLY Id “ILL USETCA D. a ail 


Y BOOK” a me children, just pub- 
lished. Price, 7 cents. Sent fm yy lm tg] 


price. 
JOHN L. SHOREY, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


CLEARANCB CATALOGUE, Sept., 
1874. 5,000 vols. Choice Standard Books, 
at 30 to 60 per cent. less than Publisher’s 
prees. Send for Catalo; 


Published” recs G. 











address. ESTES SLAURIAT, 
143 Washinton street, Boston. 








ticulars sent free, or three ‘months on trial for ee 
5Octs. Address H.N. #. LEWIS, Publisher. Chicago. 


THE TOLL-GATE ! PRIZE PICTURE 
t free! A_most ingenious work of art! 50 ob- 
Sects 1 we play £0 ——s in one. F mcg study 
and gem for or. ress, w 
- Part CCABBEY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


cLeti- “LINED. Collection Envelopes for Sunday. 
r dozen. Library Order y ad 
100 by mail. JOHN H. TOMLINSON, Pub., Chicag 


D. APPLETON & CO 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


549 an Aa 9 
Circulars sent toany address on application. 


w. ROUTER, Importer of Rare and Choice 
Bock 706 Broadway. Send stamp for catalogue. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, No. 


pe a, Place, N. Y. (under ‘the Mercantile stray). 
ete Catalogues sent, post free, for 6 cents. 


THE LEISURE HOUR SERIES. 
Catalogues free. HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Ye 


RD & HOUGATON, 13 Astor Place, Publish. 
aie ew York. Catalogues sent free. 


























PEEPS AT AT our sUND DAY-SCHOOLS. 


wil of of rai oy phctaten Re what ov our Paakhey patie 
most readable and and instructive book. for it. 
Rag-SoN & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 8 Broadway, 





50 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS FREE. 
ted Catalogue of Historical, Poet- 


Send fur Lliustra' 
foal. and Juvenile Books. LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


Companion. PERRY, MABOM £ WO. Bowen, Mass, 








{ (Sept. 17, 1874.” 











EDUCATION 


WOODSTOCK ACADEMY, 


Woodstock, Conn., 
{ESTABLISHED 1801). 


RAILROAD STATION, PUTNAM. 


THE FALL TERM of this 
institution commenced Au- 
gust 25th with its usual corps 
of able teachers. The build- 
ing is entirely new, and is 
fitted up and furnished 
throughout with all modern 
school appliances. It has a 
large and elegant Hall, capa- 
ble of seating four hundred; 
also a Library, lately in- 
creased; and ample Appar- 
atus. 

Particular attention given 
tothe languages and sciences, 
as well as to the English 
branches. Music and orna- 
mental departments fully 
sustained. Young men fitted 
for business or _ college. 
Pupiis of both sexes received 
at any time. 

Good board can be obtained 
at Elmwood Hall, near the 
Academy, or with private 
families, at $4 per week, in- 
cluding room-rent. 

Tuition from $6.50 to $9 
per quarter. Music, Draw- 
ing, and Penmanship extra. 

The location of this institu- 
tion, it is believed, is unsur- 
passed in the country. It is 
situated in the center of 
the village, on the highest 
ground, surrounded by large 
shaded parks, the whole 
commanding a view of fifty 
miles,and is only one mile 
distant from Woodstock Lake 
and the new Roseland Park. 

t& No Liquors or Cigars 
sold in the village. = 

For full particulars ad- 
dress 


JOSEPH W. CROSS, Jr., Principal. 


FORT oh INSTITUT 
Fifteen teachers. repare for college, cn 
teaching. or for life. “Qukteetes courses for ladies or 
Gapene.. or any three studies may be selected. 
‘all term of thirteen weeks Sept. $60 pays board 
and common English. Christian but non-sectarian, 
‘Address JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


LOGAN SQUARE SEMINARY. 


This Boarding and Day School ye tyne situated 
1809 Vine street, Phi » will d Sep- 
tember 16th, 1874. 


MISS 8. A. SCULL, 
MISS. J. PINDELL, | Principal 
MRS. MARTHA W. HAKES will reopen her 


B ies and 
Children at Norwich, Conn., Sept. 16th. 
culurs sent upon application to the ncipal. 


PENNINGTON INSTIT mY + epee 
Terms reasonable. Address a % 


LINDE HA LE SEMINARY. A Moravian 
Boarding School for youre lames at Litiz. Lan- 
caster Count ty Pa. Circulars o RICKEN- 
STEIN, Principal. 8lst Annes! Session begins Sept. ist. 


























EA GRAPI 
and earn Salary of 820 fo 100 frome Y 
n 

for catalogue. C. L. BRY ANT, Supt. Buftal ° hd 





TEACHERS wanting positions pert session see 
“ American School en App. man 
for teachers now good. J.W. "Schermerburn, 14 Bond st. 


EDWARDS PLACE SCHOOL foe Bo d 
Young Men Stockbridge, 1 Mass. a ts eh year 
September 22d. $600 per.an "se ss0rs pre- 
pare 45 pupils for College, Scientific "aenoete or Busi. 

ness. Messrs. HOFFMAN & FLACK, Associate Prin’ls. 











LASELL’ SEMINARY for Toune Women, 
AUBURNDALE (near Boston). Pleasant home; best 
of instruction in all branches; special care of the 
health, manners, and morals of students, Next year 
begins’ September 2th, 1874. 
CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








H. BRAKEL 
Saugerties I malt e.—Th i} 
“Soon veoTmaaeaae NP 





cS GBRLAN D MILITA RYA CA ADEMY. Wor- 





and teclenting ursuite, SH depertor 1 Or merits ts stated in 
circular. C. B. Ae M., Bu ig 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Classical, Scientific, Business, Military, 
BOYLSTON ST., near DARTMOUTH, 
BOSTON. 


Forty-scventh Year opens Sept. 14th. 


The tepid building is constructed especially wi 
gard to ventilation and is fitted with furn ae 


Leste 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


ent of ey yey ey ” 
this ian Sgheu 
ae OCTOBER 1 
course, two terms, six months an ae ocude cat ade 
mitted to the Senior Class, on examination, by appli. 
cation on or before Octo! 12th. Tuition, 
year, $60 second oy inerenyeg use of Library 
For F particulars addre 
WART Dean of Law Faculty 
N. Third Street, St. Louis, vo. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUN 
LADIES. 9 — 


Boston, - - Mass. 

Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. In Instrue. 
tion, —. .* unsurpassed by any American 
Female College sgtne 2ist year will begin Wednesday, 

1 
‘or Catal ‘8 — Circular apply to Rev. GEO. 
GN agiaogurs and Circular apply 2 Boston,Mass, 


ENGL isi ARP FR N 9 Ab ILY . 
= eo EN. Bhat tiniter tng 




















. POO AMPL ine ie tendent 
p= at NEW BRITAIN, CONN. porinaen as 
MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, Morristown, N. J. 
A first-class school and home for thirty boarding pue 
pils. A few vgcnmcien. Opens Sept. - . 1874. 
. HAZELTINE, A. M., Principal. 
low te Learn ~* Send stam 
Phrenology. foe eateunat te GAMOEL 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
UNION COLLEGE OF LAW 
of the eve of Chicago and the Northwestern 
instruction gd hours per day for 
3% weeks by jetooe Henry Booth, Lyman mbull, 
and James R. Doolittle, and eae Van Buren, 
Densiow, and 3 10 th Myers. Tuition $50a year. Di- 
e bar. For catalogues, etc., ad- 
ENSLOW, Secretary, Tribune Building, 
Chicago. ita 


TEACHERS: will 1) please writ writes Che of ewan 


Sar Gs Seehcalgmeeegeene Garon From 
a aruareinereapiees .B. HOBART ¢ co., 
t. Louis, Mo. 


RYE SEMINARY, RYE, N.Y. 

The next season will commence Sept. 4th. The 
course of atneon Geoneive and thorough. For 
particulars Princi 

Se ry ee renee = RG 2D 











HOME BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Girls under 16. Number of nidrens © limited to eight. 
For references. corms etc ad gaas 
1273" Pacific * Britten. N.Y. 


sourn JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, 
First-class School for both sexes. Location de- 
hewiful and healthy; ey mild. Building brick; 
heated by steam ; lighted by gas; bot and cold water. 
Railroads and soieatneee. Commences Septe wwer 2, 
Send for catalogue. H. K. TRASK, Principal. 


ISS AVA WILLIAMS’S BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIEs, 
Worcester, Mass., reopens Sept. 16th. Superior fa- 
Cilities are offered in every department fora thorough 
and accomplished education. Send for Circular. 


MRS. M. S. PARKS’S 
poutine and Day Sehoot for Fouea Ladies, No, 13 
Livi n Avenue, New Brunswick, N.J., will re- 
Gpen Wednesday, Sept. 16th. Address as above. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE Cir. OF NEW 
EN Wis 














Bast beh om 


Orsining Jnstitase for Young Ladies, School year 
ll begin Sept. 2ist. A healthful location. Home care 
and comioste., “Thorough collegiate course. French 
and German spoken in the family. Kindergarten De- 

partment attached. 
prospectus address A. M. VAN VLECK, Sing Sing, N.Y. 
INSTI- 


POUGHKEEPSIE. MILITARY 
TUTE, Fon hkeepsie,N. Y. The next school year 
.- ins on WEDN NESD DAY, Sept. %h. For Catalogue, 
9 1. @ ress 
terms, referers: SEWEIT, A.M., Principal. 


MISS RANNEY’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies, Elizabeth “ed Jersey, will reopen 
on Wednesday, September ibth 


THE ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a Boardin; 
and Day Schoo! be ties N. Cr Ladies, will reopen Sep 
16th, 1874. Apply t READ, 521 North Broad 
street, Elizabet New Je ade 


Peekskill (N. Y.) Military Academy. 
New Building and fine Gymnasium hens oted. Send 


fe ictures. $400 WRIGHT, 
AM. ROBERT DONALD, A.M. Kiscgn ; 


Gol Hill Seminarv for Youn hoties Bridge- 
port, = ‘Address Mi Misss EMILY REL ON. 




















SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





J. DAVIS WILDER, 
273 West Randolph Street, Chicago, I1l., 
Inventor, Sole Manufacturer, and Proprietor of 
WILDER’S LIQUID SLATING, 

Black, White, Green, an‘ Blue. 
Slated Paper, OMe ce, Fr amily, and School 


Our Prices ia the 


273 W J RANI LPH 





0 
containing Prices, 
application. 


~ 


+ 











SOMES 





Swaisew 


XUM 


doph ay, 1874 
siERWOOD 


SCHOOL FURNITURE CO, 


184 and 186 State Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
Manufacturers of the 


largest variety of 


SCHOOL, 
CuURCH, 
and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 
Church & School 
FURNITURE. 
Sunday-school 
and 
Lecture Room 
SETTEES, etc., 
26 Grove St., N.Y. 











Catalogues atiben on application. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


—_—_—— 


























[SITING CARDS.—W real neat ones, with your name beauti- 


Pp Ser paid, for aber ENTS wanted. Have 
NOT sold ‘500,000 within 6 eka"! neither ean I fr wi fll 
reular, with 


eevee but twill sod © 

particulars, for two 2ct. stamps. 1 don’t say my cards are 

Seay eke 
a 


the largest 

iz les ever shown, and no finer im- 
than from gy Rte NICKRL stLvea a tres. roots 
wer Tatel spo cry Ag wd. CANNON: Bi Box 48 Mos 
ca NP OE 














91 BRoap- 


E. & H, T. ARTE ORY & ison 
romos and 


WAY, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. 





AN Y sending us the pearance’ of 10 w persons. with 100, 
wa ceeeS hon to mer rick: postpaid. CITT 
in: ons how et ric 8 2 

ONE NOVELTY CO., 108 South Sth St. Phiia., Pa. 


ee 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


A New Candidate for 
Popularity!! 


THE 


VINEYARD OF SONG. 


By CHESTER G. ALLEN and THEO. F. SEWARD. 
A fine Colleccion of 

School Songs, Anthems, 
Choruses, etc. 

ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
MUSICAL INSTITUTES and CONVEN- 
TIONS, as wellas for SINGING SCHOOLS 
and DAY SCHOOLS. 


NOW READY! 





Glees, 


The *¢ Elementary” Department of 


The Vineyard of Song 


is believed to be su perior to anything heretofore pro, 
duced. Itis simp!e, concise, and complete and it is 
a believed that Conductors and Teachers 
w 


VINEYARD OF SONG 


the Most Complete and Thorough Musical In- 
struction Book ever issued. 


VINEYARD OF SONG 


tontains 192 pages. Retail Price, 75 cents; 
$7.50 per dozen copies. 
t2"Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


New York and Chicago. 


SONG MONARCH?! 


R. PALMER, of Chicago, with the distin- 

Ae assistance of Prof. L. O. EMERSON, of Boston. 

hese gentlemen, in the SONG MONARCH, present to 
the public ‘a book unrivaled for the use of. 


SINGING CLASSES, 


whether in the form of SINGING SCHOOLS or tn 
NormaL Music SCHOOLS, CONVENTIONS, COLLEGES, 
or ACADEMIES, and the HIGHER COMMON SCHOOLS. 


PRICE 75 CENTS. PER DOZEN, $7.50. 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 

The Most Popular Method ever issued. ,000 
already sold. be the book is received, if anything, 
with increasing favor from year to year. Teachers 
and pupils buy 

25,000 COPIES ANNUALLY! 

Recently enriched by the addition of CZERNY 


N THE ART OF PLAYING THE PIANO,” con 
ot" SCHUMANN’ N’s Maxims.” It is now a book of 260 


pages. 
PRICE $3.75. 
All books mailed, postpaid, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. I. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 

















nny inpErew bene, 








NEW MUSIC. 


Organists and masicians will please note thes anew 
musical journal is being published—“ THE ORGAN- 
IST’S QUALTERLY JOURNAL AND REVIEW.” The first 
two numbers, for rs gel and July. contete 2 
Fretudes all new an rofes. 
fom rat ey are by Mr. Bugene Fhaver, | Be bgt of 

v- c. i celebrated authors. s per 
Ts sent Pris aM on_ receipt of 
H SMITH & CO., 238 





gen 
Ur wearer 


MUSIC SS z 
Please examine the Boston Conservatory Method for 





the Piano. No teacher or il has ever used this 
Method without. being hotly satisfied that it ts the 
eliable, an ve Piano Me 


eant 

Method at the cele- 
rated in Conservatory, and, though a br id work 

in the market. is being rapidly ado 

fession Rigg ii ge La f 

n 
by rt publishers, W Birk. 23 SMaTH & fy igo sees 
SEND US FIFTEEN CENTS 

and receive 20 pages New MUSIC by sas 

mail, worth 

The FOLIO. fa sheet-music form $3.00 


WHITE, SMITH & 00., BOSTON, Mass. 


NON WX of CRACK and GLORY 


da ay-echool Seng Book. 








mus, Cl Price pa Boards, 3-5c.3 

. ° Re 100. Specimen 
ovy af paper cover mal led for 4 cents. 

Six New Songs Sc RAY wet, forme, of 


CONCERTS _or ANNIV ER SAR fES. 
hn he of GRACE and GLORY.” Price ry 
od poe copy of the A 
on - a mmpto pages of the bork mailes 
for S-cent iT 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. P.-O. Box 3567. 


GRADED SINGERS 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 


By 0. Blackman & E. E. Whittemore. 


e regular teachercan use GRAD » SI ER 
pt = 4 andthe music sip toncher ny 2 
mi rk. Fromth 


hoo 
ese books is adapted to every one who is in the pro= 
pista an education. 
= ded to commence the study of singing 
in the partment. In the Chicago scnools 
, ey the i pupil through the lower four grades, oc- 
Z — years of time. Priee 25 cents; 


a og doz is com) plete in itself, and is adapted to Inter- 
as S.. and District Schools, whether graded or not. 
mal anes se Price 





ranged in one 
e Semi cts.; per doz 
No. 4 is intended for ¥ High Se cole a and ail ‘adult 
classes of mixed voices when the four parte are CO! 
bined. A useful chorus book, containin, selections 
from the masters and many pieces suitable for clos- 
ing exercises, concerts. etc. Price $1; per dozen. 
ecimen, 60 copies mailed upon receipt of retail priee. 
u 


JOHN CHURCH & co., 


CINCINNATI, O. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


at the lowest prices consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed. 
CHORUS sizes $400 to $650. 
CHAPEL sizes $600 to $1,500. 
Assortments always on hand. 
Send Stamp for Catalogues. 
LARGE ORGANS built to order. 


E.&G.G.HO0K & HASTINGS, Boston. 


Builders of nearly 80) organs, including the six 
largest and most complete in the country. 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


ORGANS 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 
Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ta" SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


THE PIANO STOP! 


isa fine-toned Piano, never requiring tuning, giving 
brilliancy and promptness to the organ, and is found 
only in 


Geo. Woods & Co.'s Parlor Organs. 


These romarhebte instruments have created much 
enthusiasm by their pot aap be pacity for musical effects. 
The profession, trade, a terested in music 
should address for weraaiare” 

GEO. WOODS & CO., 
Cambridgeport, Mass., and Chicago, Il. 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
(Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 

Send for Illustrated Circular aad Prive-List, 
































THE JEWE & COOUMAN 


ORGAN ExceLs 


vist. CLEVELAND OHIG 


TES te 
wee, OF bp Wittaey & Me Aleve: 
land, Ohie. 








— 





WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT, sese: ‘7 


made, 
h elastic, the tone powerful, pure, and eve i 
through the entire senle, yet mellow uni sweet. 
Ss’ Concerto ORCA 
ot be enccited in tone or beauty 3 they dety 
competitio The Concerto Stop w@ @ flue Imi- 
tartan of the Hama ted for 6 PRICES EX 
TREMELY Low sir’ ygare, 
bala 
t at ba i or for 
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Houng and Old, 


UP-STAIRS. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 














WatTOHING at eve, by the window, 
Till [had wandered in sight ; 
Shouting and toddling to meet me, 
Patting her bands with delight. 
Hugging and kissing me sweetly, 
Lips like the rosiest dew ! 
Running away then and calling: 
‘ll be up-stairs before you!’ 


Often at twilight I linger, 
Waiting, in silence, to hear 
One little voice gently calling, 
Two little feet patter near! 
Then on my heart sadly echo 
Words that alas! were sotrue, 
While her dear arms clung around me: 
“*T’)] be up-stairs before you!” 





CHARL, THE CHARCOAL-BURNER, 


BY SARAH C. HALLOWELL, 








It was a cold and rainy afternoon in late 
September. Charl, the charcoal-burner, a 
young fellow of nineteen, sat in the door of 
his house. It was not a white frame house, 
with green shutters, like Farmer Sage’s; nor 
@ gray stone castle, like Mr. Sutherland’s, 
the New York merchant; it was not evena 
board shanty, such as the gardener lived in. 
Char!’s house was made of hemlock boughs, 
so closely piled upon each other that not a 
drop of the pouring rain had found its way 
within. 

Inside, on the floor, lay a frying-pan, with 
a knife and fork crossed upon it. That was 
Chari’s kitchen and his pantry too; for 
under the frying-pan, in a fold of clean 
brown paper, was wrapped a slice of pork, 
white and red. In one corner was a heap 
of leaves andan old gray blanket. It had 
U. 8. A. on one corner in black letters; so 
perbaps it had been to the war. 

But Charl knew nothing of wars and 
fighting. He bad been at work among the 
charcoal-pits ever since he could remember; 
and, though he had dim pictures of a home 
across the blue sea and of the grape-gather- 
ing and the dance, they were more like 
dreams than anything else.e Years ago he 
had left his home in the beautiful Céte 
d’Or, in far away Burgundy, and had come 
with an older brother to seek his fortune in 
America. And, though Eugene had long 
since gone away to the West and settled 
down upon a hillside in Ohio—where the 
grapes grow almost as lovely as in his old 
home—Char!l still stayed on the tall moun- 
tain in New England, ofttimes lonely 
enough and sometimes hungry too. He 
had not the heart to face the great world 
that lay beyond those blue hills to the west 
and far down on that shining river. Sails 
came and went on the river. He could see 
them plainly enough on Clear days, when 
the skies were as blue as Charl’s own eyes 
and the clouds lay curled up in little white 
tufts, like the sheep on the mountain-side. 

Tt was a healthy life he lived up there 
among the clouds. If his face was black 
from Monday morning till Saturday night, 
his heart was light and his conscience 
clean. Day after day he chopped away at 
the trees—lady birches, with their white 
bark wrapped closely around them like a 
shining satin cloak; or tall chestnuts, that 
came down with a thud, scattering hun- 
dreds and hundreds of baby burrs all over 
the grass. But Charl did not mourn for 
that. There would always be nuts in plenty, 
and, wood too, for all he knew about it; 
and if the hillside looked bare enough after 
he had camped on it all summer, it would 
all be grown over again, come another year, 
with wild raspberries, and I know who 
likes them / 

So he piled the goodly logs into a round 
pyramid, like an enormous apple pie, and 
set fire to them underneath, where the 
edges of the pie-dish would be. Day after 
day, until you had counted ten, it blazed 
away; but you could not see the blaze. 
For so soon as a little tongue of fire would 
lick its way through the sides Charl would 
hurry to cover it up with moist earth from 
the roadside; and when the charcoal fires 
were fairly started all you could see was 
thin wreaths of gray smoke curling up from 

it on every side, choking us all when the 





wing blew across the road and taking toll 
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of many coughs from every one who went 
by. 

I said Charl was often hungry. He got 
good wages, it is true; but sometimes he 
would have to waita long time before it 
suited the farmer to pay him. For these 
farmers in the mountain had sheep and 
huge, sweet-breathed oxen, cows, and broods 
of chickens; but very little money, indeed. 
They were so far up the mountain, you see, 
that they could not turn their butter and 
eggs into greenbacks, as I have seen it done 
many and many a time. It was such a 
weary way up one hill and down another 
before they reached the railroad that would 
carry them to town that they thought, it 
best to stay at home and turn their hay 
crops in the sun or gather in the straggling 
buckwheat from among the stones in the 
meadow. But ladies from the city and 
troops of children came to eat the buck wheat 
cakes and the clover honey, or, if they 
liked it better, the queer maple syrup that 
runs out of a tree and is so sticky and so 
good. 

Char! had to wait weeks sometimes before 
the farmer got together the money to pay 
him, and then he knotted it away into a 
corner of his blue handkerchief and stowed 
it away in his breast. He need never have 
gone hungry, even without money, for any 
of the neighbors would have given him a 
good meal for the asking, and have been 
giad to do it; but, away up in the lonely 
mountaineside, it was not often they thought 
of him. He himself was too shy to leave 
his coal-pit and come down to the houses, 
where everybody was so white, and where 
the ladies, so fine they were, stared at him 
and shrunk away as if he had been a wild 
beast. 

He passed two girls once who were 
laughing and singing until he came up, 
and then they stopped suddenly. 

‘* He looks like a cut-throat. Run, Ade- 
line!” one called out to the other, who had 
stooped to gather the blue-eyed grass. 

She thought that because she spoke in 
French the black-faced fellow could not 
understand her. But she was mistaken; 
for it was precisely the language that he 
could understand best of all, and it would 
have been safer to have spoken her thought 
in English. 

Char! lifted his cap, and passed them 
with long strides. Poor Charl! so tender- 
hearted and so reverent of these fair 
ladies. He had been thinking them like 
the angels in bis mother’s prayer-book, 
when he saw them coming slowly under 
the trees. You may guess how hurt he 
was at this careless speech. We can never 
know how far a light word may float on 
the air or what mischief it may do at last. 

So Charl grew sbyer than ever, and 
would often jump a fence and hide himself 
in a thicket of sweet fern when a wagon- 
load of merry girls or a party of gay 
strollers climbed the steep mountain road 
past the charcoal-pit, on their way to Tip- 
top. 

But the late September rains had come. 
Family after family of the city folks 
had gone away to their homes, and Charl 
sat in the doorway of his hemlock hut, 
looking out at the rain. Great gusts of 
wind were blowing the leaves from the 
trees and whirling them about from the 
piled-up heaps of redand orange. A whole 
troop of the bright-painted things went 
dancing down the road just now, like a 
school of childrén out for a holiday; and 
the wind whistled overbead in the tree 
tops a wild music for the dance. Suddenly 
Charl started up and crossed the road, look- 
ing intently on the ground where the 
school of leaves had lain. Yes, he was not 
mistaken; there was a book, a dull red 
leather book, that smelled fragrant as he 
took it up, clasped solidly, as it seemed, 
with shining gold. 

Charl turned the pretty thing over and 
over in his grimy palm, looking closely at 
its every corner. Then, seeming to recol- 
lect himself, be laid it carefully down ona 
small oaken chest in the corner of his hut. 
Taking a small slab of soap that lay on the 
chest-lid, he crossed the road again toward 
the spring. A beautiful little runnel of the 
purest water came out of the rock just here, 
and Charl, kneeling down, soaped his grimy 
hands and dipped them again and again in 
he clear stream. Then he rubbed away at 
his face till it shone again, and wiped face 
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and hands on another blue handkerchief 
that he took from his pocket. 

Coming back to the hut, he walked with 
an upright air and looked quite another 
man. His brown curls shaded a white 
forehead and clear blue eyes, and his smile, 
as he took up the pocket-book again, was 
very sweet. He seemed to feel more worthy 
to hold the dainty thing, for it was evi- 
dently alady’s pocket-book. He pressed 
firmly upon the golden clasp, and it opened, 
showing neat little folds of bank-notes, 
which Charl did not examine; and a tur- 
quoise ring, which he took out and slipped 
upon his little finger, with a look of pleased 
wonder, like a little child’s, He turned the 
ring about on his finger and held it at arm’s 
length, admiring the effect. Then he drew 
it off, with a sigh, and, replacing it in one of 
the pockets, turned over the leaves of the 
little memorandum book, to see if the 
owner’s name might be written there. 

At the last leaf a card photograph fell 
out, face downward; but he caught it before 
it reached the floor. He turned it over, and 
there, looking out upon him in saucy 
triumph, was the very girl who had called 
him cut-throat weeks before. Charl’, 
heart beat high and he muttered something 
between his white teeth. Was it a fair 
chance for revenge? A fortnight ago, he 
knew, the last caravan of travelers and 
trunks went down the mountain in the early 
morning. He had seen them go, and had 
rejoiced, in his quiet way, that he should be 
no moredisturbed. These city folks—who 
said ugly things aloud so rudely when they 
chanced to pass his way—the mountain was 
well rid of them. 

All search for the pocket-book, if search 
there had been, was over now. Had he not 
seen the farmer twice since then, and 
nothing had been said. All this money— 
he did not count it nor remove it from its 
folds, but it looked a goodly sum—and this 
beautiful ring for his own. 

He looked again at the photograph—a 
fair, commanding face, head thrown back, 
and a proud little neck, made all the whiter 
by the band of black velvet that clasped it. 
A proud, rich girl, whom he hated. Good 
for her, this loss. Not that he wanted the 
money—not even the ring; though he had 
a longing deep down in his heart to own 
and wear such a beautiful thing. He 
would dig a hole on the spot where he had 
found it, and bury it deep, deep, so that she 
should never see it again. 

You see Charl was half a savage. He 
had never known other schooling, week 
day or Sunday, than this dull fire-tending 
at the coal-pit the summer through. True, 
Eugene had taught him to read before that 
grave, quiet brother went away, and had 
guided his hand, with a bit of charcoal, ona 
sheet of birch-bark, until he could shape the 
letters well enough to sign his name. A 
stray newspaper found its way to the char- 
coal-pits now and then, wrapped round a 
loaf of bread; and he had often spent the 
tedious day in copying out a paragraph on 
his birch-bark, until he could read writing 
fairly enough. 

In the winter, when the snow was too 
deep for himto work at the trees and the 
charcoal-fires, he went down to the 
iron works, in the valley. There all bis 
charcoal went to help build the roaring 
fires, aud there he worked through the long 
winter nights, standing above the flaming 
furnace and shoveling the ore and the coal 
down into it from above. All night long 
seven nights in the week, he tended the 
huge, glowing mass. Through the day he 
was too tired todo anything but sleep and 
eat, and perhaps play a game of Patience 
with some battered cards. 

So you see there was not much chance 
for him to learn anything beyond his hot 
and grimy trade. But he had a clean 
inward feeling, that kept him from telling 
a lie or doing a mean thing. Perhaps i 
was born into him; or perhaps his peasant 
mother, when he lay a baby on her breast, 
had sung it into his ears. 

At all events, it was there, and he had no 
more thought of keeping this money and 
the shining ring for his own than he would 
have had of stealing a star. And the stars 
came very close down of nights, and 
seemed to touch the tree-tops, as though 
he could reach them with his hand had he 
climbed to the topmost bough. 

He turned the photograph over and over. 





Yes, he would bury the pocket-book, ring 
and all; but he would keep this picture for 
atriumph over the cruel girl. She would 
be very angry to know that her fair face 
1ay folded in the charcoal burner’s blue 
handkerchief and put away in his bosom. 
Still gazing at the picture, he reached out 
his hand for his spade, which stood in the 
corner. He would put the pocket-book out 
of sight at once, as far down as his spade 
could dig. As he turned the picture in his 
hand, he saw some delicate writing on the 
back, and, holding it up to the fading light, 
he read aloud: ‘‘ Miss Louise Rodier, 78 — 
Avenue.” Evidently a proof, and this the 
photographer's writing on the address. Not 
that Charl knew anything of proofs; but 
he had heard the shorter of the two call the 
tall girl Louise. 

The hand stretched out toward the spade 
dropped again, and Charl pondered. Then 
he laughed—a short, musical laugh, that 
showed all his even white teeth and made 
his face quite boyish again. He seemed to 
have come to asudden resolve, for, instead 
of burying the poor pocket-book among wet 
leaves and soaking mosses, he carefully 
lifted the lid of the oaken chest and laid it 
within. The chest smelled very sweet of 
lavender and fragrant herbs; indeed, all the 
grime and soot of the charcoal-burner Charl 
was on the outside, as you may have dis 
covered. 

He was really going to keep it, then, after 
all. Apparently he was very happy over 
it, for he whistled as he again went out 
into the rain to bank up the charcoal fires. 
Then, kindling with a match a little heap o¢ 
chips on the earthen floor, and over which 
the pan of pork began to sizzle merrily in 
the blaze, he broke out into a gay French 
song. 





It was two weeks afterward, and Charl, 
the charcoal-burner, was walking up ——— 
Avenue, reading the numbers from house 
to house. We knew it was Charl because 
we have followed him down the mountain, 
seen him unknot the money from the blug 
handkerchief in his breast, and take his 
seat in the cars for New York. But it was 
something more than enough for his ticket. 
money came out of the handkerchief—ten, 
twenty, twenty-five dollars! Charl, Charl 
what extravagance are you bent on now, 
and whose are these bank-notes? 

It is but two hours since we left him at 
the Grand Central Depot, and what a 
changed Charl it is already. A dark suig 
of coarse blue flannel, such as the cricketers 
wear, with a black silk ’kerchief knotted 
under his broad collar, a white straw hat, 
with narrow blue ribbon—he looks another 
man. He might be a Russian prince in 
disguise, or 8 young English noble, come 
over here to play a cricket-match with 
American boys. 

Perhaps the servant at No. 78 thinks 
something of the kind, for she admits him, 
after a moment’s hesitation, and says: 
“ Yes, Miss Louiseis within. Whatname?” 
‘Charl Lajeune,” he answers, in a quick, 
clear voice, that is almost a laugh. 

‘*Who on earth can he be?” said Miss 
Louise, looking up from the letter she was 
writing. ‘‘I know no such name.” 

Still more surprised was she, on entering 
the parlor, to see the young stranger, who 
rose and bowed shyly to her, but witha 
simple grace. 

‘* Pray, take a seat, sir,” she said, cour- 
teously, as the youth still stood before her, 
after she had placed herself on a low sofa. 

But Charl, instead of seating himself, 
came and stood directly before her. 

‘I come from Mount Tip-top,” he said, 
rapidly, in French. ‘‘ You understand my 
language. I bave heard you speak it; is it 
not so? And you will tell me if this be- 
longs to you,” holding out the pocket- book 
in a firm, brown hand. 

‘‘What a handsome young fellow!” 
thought Louise, as she stretched out her 
hand for the pocket-book. “Strange that 
I don’t remember him at Tip-top at all!” 

“ Yes, this is mine,” she aid, opening it. 
Do you know I never missed it till I reached 
New York? I fancied that it was 


packed up in one of my trunks—in the 
pocket of adress, perhaps. And it did not 
seem of enough importance to advertise 
after that. Was it found in the house? 
I should like to reward. whoever picked it 
up—if you, sir, would be good enough to 
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‘end it with my thanks. Or to tell me 
where to send.” 

“Will Mademoiselle please to examine 
the money, to see that all is right, as she 
left it?” 

“Oh! I could not remember,” laughed 
the girl; “‘but it seems not to have been 
touched. It is all right I know; and— 
why! Here is my ring! Ihad forgotten 
that! Did you stay at Tip-top long, sir, 
after we left ?” 

“T live at Tip-top,” was the quiet reply. 

‘Ah! the gentleman who has that pret- 
ty shooting-lodge, I suppose? I have 
often envied you that fine view down the 
Clove. You stay there late, I suppose? It 
must be superb in October!” 

“Yes, I stay there late and I come there 
early,” repeated the young man, slowly. 
“Oblige me, Mademoiselle, by counting the 
money.” 

“Nonsense! But, if you really wish 
it”—taking out the neatly-folded notes. 
“Five, ten—that makes fifteen; ten, and 
two dollars, and one—twenty-eight dollars 
seventy-five cents. Yes, that is right; even 
more than I thoughtI had. And here is 
my photograph too, that Sarony sent up to 
me. Do you think it is like? Was that 
how you came to find me?” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle, I knew it, for I had 
met you on the mountain road. I cannot 

-hope that you will remember to have seen 
me; and yet you passed me more than 
once.” 

“T should not have forgotten you, I am 
sure,” said Louise, thinking to herself that 
not often had she seen a nobler figure or 
more handsome eyes. “Indeed, often as 
I’ve looked over to the lodge and longed to 
seat myself on your porch for the fine view, 
there never seemed a sign of anthing alive 
except the dogs.” 

“ Ah! Mademoiselle notices dogs.” 

‘Certainly, 1 am very fond of them. Why 
do you ask?” 

For Charl’s face grew dark now and a 
atrange trouble swept over it. 

“Because there are men sometimes 
whom fair ladies think of less account than 
those gentlemen there,” pointing toa fine 
print of Landseer’s, that hung over her 
head. ‘‘ Yes, Mademoiselle, you not only 
have seen me, have met me walking on the 
mountain road, but you have done me the 
honor to speak of me, in my hearing.” 

“Of you? What could I say?” 

“You called me—not a pleasant word, 
Mademoiselle. But let me introduce myself. 
I am Charl, the charcoal-burner. You 
passed me often, in the summer, walking 
in the road or sitting in the door of my 
cabane. And on one of these mornings you 
called me—very plain to hear—a cut-throat, 
and called your friend away, lest I should 
do you harm! Mademoiselle,” raising him- 
self up and throwing back his head with a 
gesture proud as hers—“ Charl, the char- 
coal-burner, restores you your purse, which 
he found undera heap of autumn leaves. 
You dropped it there, perhaps, in your 
terror of him. It is as you left it, you say, 
and for this he thanks you. And the cut- 
throat wishes you good-day.” He was half- 
way out of the room, when Louise jumped 
up. 

“Stay, wait a moment. Youstartle me 
so!” 

But as Charl, still bowing, passed out 
into the hall, she ran out after him. Lay- 
ing her hand on his arm: ‘* Will you not be 
kind enough to hear me say that I am so 
sorry to have wounded you?—that it was 
@ thoughtless word you heard, never meant 
to reach your ears ?” 

“Of course, Mademoiselle, I know that. 
It was not meant to hurt, but—” 

And, with that wonderful French “ but,” 
that speaks such volumes, he again bowed 
and tried to pass out of the hall door. 

But Louise still held his arm. 

“Forgive me, will you not, before you 
go? You have come all this way to restore 
my property. I would ask you to accepta 
reward,” blushing and looking down: “but 
that I have hurt you by my foolish words.” 

“Tt is nothing, Mademoiselle; but if in 
future you will not judge a man by his 
complexion nor his trade.” 

Louise was thinking. This poor char- 
coal-burner had traveled all the way from 
Tip-top. She rapidly added up in her mind 
the cost of car tickets, etc. (N. B.—She did 
not know of the money he had spent in the 
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clothing store, nor what it had really cost 
him, in more than money, to stand before 
her to-day.) She longed to offer him 
pocket-book and all; but she felt that she 
must be very gentle about it. The ring! 
That would do; a turquoise set in pearls— 
worth no very great sum, perhaps, but 
surely enough. 

“You will let me know you have for- 

given me in the only way I can know,’ she 
asked, shyly, still holding the blue coat- 
sleeve. ‘‘ Will you take this ring?’ hold 
ing it out to him. 
+ ““No, Mademoiselle,” said Charl, releas- 
ing his arm with a jerk that made her draw 
back. ‘I will not take the ring. What 
would a charcoal-burner, a cut-throat, do 
with that?” And he sprang down the steps 
and strode off. 

Louise looked out after him, resting her 
hand upon the stone pillar of the door, and 
ready to burst out crying. The hand that 
held the pocket-book dropped to her side. 

“ He will always remember me as a rude 
and wicked girl,” she said, half aloud. 
** Poor Charl!” 

He could not have heard his name; yet 
he turned suddenly, looked back, and 
walked toward her quickly. 

“Mademoiselle, it is I who was rude this 
time. To show me that you forgive me, 
will you give me something ?—something 
that I will put in my mother’s prayer-book 
and look at it when my hands are white 
and when, I hope, my soul is clean?” 

“Yes. What is it?’ stammered Louise. 

“Something by which I knew the book 
was yours—by which I found you. The 
photograph, Mademoiselle.” 

** Take it,” cried Louise, thrusting it into 
his hands and running back into the house, 
as again the tall Charl, smiling and his blue 
eyes shining, bowed and turned away. 

Half an hour later Louise finished her 
letter. 

“Thave just done astrange thing, Charlie 
dear—given away my photograph to a hand- 
some young fellow, better looking by far 
than you. He lives in Tip-top, and I shall 
certainly see him next summer. But then 
you need not be jealous; for he will keep 
me in his prayer-book, and, besides, his 
name is Charl.” 





NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOL, 
LEBANON, WARREN CO., 0. 





Tus Principal, Mr. A. Holbrook, holds that 
the mutual influence of the sexes is a necessary 
factor in the normal development of either 
sex, and that without it no such results could 
be reached as are witnessed there. Thisschool, 
whose average attendance tbis year will exceed 
six hundred and its annual enrollment sixteen 
bundred, has no code of rules whatever for its 
government, and yet the order and diligence 
of its pupils excel anything I have ever wit- 
nessed elsewhere under any form of rules and 
discipline. 

Of course, the intermingling of the sexes in 
classes, in boarding-houses, in free walks, in 
botanical and geological excursions, and mis- 
cellaneous exercises, with no restraints save 
the ordinary usages of propriety, is not the 
only reason why all positive law can be laid 
aside there; but this is an essential condition, 
without which the government would prove a 
failure. 

The principles observed in the management 
are as follows: 

1. That the regular exercise of school duty 
can be made sufficiently attractive and exciting 
to secure diligence and order without the usual 
extraneous measures, prizes, and honors, de- 
grading marks and suspension or expulsion. 

2. That compulsory regulations are potent 
chiefly in producing idleness, disorder, and dis- 
sipation. 

3. That right action can only be secured by 
winning the free choice of students toward 
worthy objects. 

Working with these principles, and with 
confidence in the necessary natural relations 
in the sexes, Mr. Holbrook has succeeded in 
building up an institution of which any state 
may be proud. 

The curriculum laid down in the catalogue 
for a course of two years and a half is equal in 
extent to that of our colleges for five or six 
years, including the ae gripe The thor- 
oughness of the training is evidenced by the 
exceptional success of its graduates in all the 
professions—law, preaching, teaching, en- 
gineering, etc. 

Thousands of young persons of both sexes 
who have not yet completed the full course, 
and yet have been aroused by the spirit of the 
school, are found as earnest and successfal 
workers in every reputable business > 
teaching) in all parts of the country. In fact, 
% is through the influence of students thus 











engaged that this school has attained to its 
Present magnitude and reputation. 

All the exercises of the school are entirely 
voluntary. The teachers rely exclusively on 
their own ingenuity and tact for arousing a 
controlling interest and energy in their studies. 
The results are surprising. The students, 
with scarcely an exception, work with a will, 
and accomplish an amount of study, culture, 
and discipline which is pronounced incredible 
and impossible by most college-bred men. 

The teachers ail believe that the presence of 
both sexes in a class isa necessary condition 
for its highest enthusiasm and success, 

The visitor is struck with the general health, 
vigor, and cheerfulness of all the students, and 
especially that of the young ladies; and is 
assured by all parties that the large majority 
of the female pupils improve in physical ener- 
gy and personal appearance from the time 
they enterhere, notwithstanding the constant 
strain which they so cheerfully accept and 
endure, 

Prof. Huxley, in a recent letter on the phys- 
ical disabilities of women, says : 

“T believe nothing would tend so effectually 
to get rid of these creations of idleness, weari- 
ness, and that ‘ overstimulation of the emo- 
tions’ as a fair share of healthy work, directed 
toward a definite object, combined with an 
equally fair share of healthy play, during the 
years of adolescence; and those who are best 
acquainted with the acquirements of an aver- 
age medical practitioner will find it hardest to 
believe that the attempt to reach that stand- 
ard is likely to prove exhausting to an ordina- 
ry intelligent and well-educated young wo- 
man.”’ 

The experience of Mr. Holbrook’s system of 
conducting an educational institution testifies 
to the truth of this opinion. In their studies 
students find their “fair share of work.’’ In 
passing from building to building for recita- 
tions and to and from their various boarding 
places they are constantly meeting their fel- 
low-students ; and, although they have but little 
time to gossip, their frequent exchange of 
greetings, ina few hurried words, isa great rest 
to their minds. These, and the walks and mis- 
cellaneous exercises before referred to, and an 
occasional reunion, furnish the ‘‘fair share of 
healthful play’? spoken of by Prof. Huxley. 
Then they are not subject to any humiliating 
and discouraging restrictions on account of 
their sex. Instead of being constantly re- 
minded ofthe misfortune of being women, they 
are treated with proper regard, taught to re- 
spect themselves, and encouraged to pursue 
any course of study they may choose. This 
also tends to keep them cheerful and cheerful- 
ness is a great promoter of health. 

The principles and usages of the institution 
are very fully presented in the catalogue, as 
also the expenses in detail. 

While the time required for any given pur- 
pose in education is less than half that pre- 
scribed by other institutions, the expenses are 
reduced to the least possible—four dollars per 
week covering everything. 

It cannot be said this institution is an ephe- 
meral affair, which willsoon go down. Com- 
mencing with: less than a dozen foreign 
pupils, nineteen years ago, every year has wit- 
pessed an increased attendance, correspondin 
to the increased facilities and the succeesfu 
improvements in management and discipline 
which are being continually introduced.—Cin- 
cinnati Daily Gazette. 








DR. FLINT’S 


QUAKER BITTERS 


are composed of choice Roots, Barks, and Herbs, 


forming one of the greatest Blood Purifiers in the 
know? PD mnnng Ac#ing on the Bowels, Liver, Stomach, 
an neys. 

For Female Complaints, Weakness, Lassitude, Low 
Spirits, Sallow Complexion, and nervous difficulties 
they have no equal. One bottle will convince the 


most skeptical. 
e aged find in the er Bitters a gentle, sooth- 


ing stimulant, so desirable in their declining years. 

No one can remain long unwell (unless afflicted 
with an incurable disease) after taking a few bottles 
of the Quaker Bitters. 


Prepared by Dr. H. 8. FLINT & CO., at 
their great medical depot, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 








Wine, Wife, and Song........cscccccsscsseees by Strauss: 
A Happy, CI GIs 5 < ces cccccccccececocecces< Strauss 
La Fille de Madam Angot...........sesccsessssess Waltz- 
With Steam, Polka........ Ed. Strauss- 
Let’s be Gay, Waltzes.. J. Strauss. 
tta Veneziana........ F, Liszt. 

La Bella Louise, Quickste Rublee. 
ere the Citrons Blossom. .Strauss. 
Who is at my Window.... Osborne. 
AMNIC DGRP. .occccrceccccccccccccccccccsccepeccsecccese. Abt. 


e 
Why throw away means oe high-priced Music, when 
fro porogee of 700 pieces? Any 
Half-Dime or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
ar. Sold by all booksellers and can be 
ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for 


logue. 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publis 
439 Third Avouus, New York. 





I WARRANT ONE 
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WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This ts the only prompt, effictent, and safe master of 
such symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, palpi- 
tation of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, melan- 
choly, constipation, wind, mental and physical debil- 
ity, as wellas many others, which, if neglected, will 
soon place “ the house we vein” beyond the reach of 
any remedy. 
e From the Boston Journal. 
-—White’ 
ing complaint has con “hgroughly tested win. 


sands, who have been benefited by it ill 
to testify to its efficacy.” eimeenanbeiatns 


Lhad “ Dys: ja” twent; > ti le to 
eat only the plainest food aud very little of that, 1 
tried physicians and remedies without relief until I 
1 ed of * White’s Specialty for Dyspepsia,” which 
has entirely — Be. Mrs. B.L. W 
. B. EST. 

VINEYARD HAVEN, ee. Oct. 15th. 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 

For sale by all druggists, and wholesale by 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
8 College Place, New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circular to the Proprietor 
H. G. WHITE, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


SOMETHING 
New. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 


POROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect es self-acting Electro-Galvanic 
Battery, combined with the celebrated Porous Plaster. 




















recuins, Mailed free on receipt of price. Try One. 
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gu Elevated Oven, Warming Closet, Broiling Door, 
ender Guard, Dumping and 6 ig Grate, Draft, 


IAMOND 
& RUBY 


FURNACES. 


JAMES A, LAWSON, Patentee. 
For Heating Churches, School Houses, Public Build- 
ings and Private Residences. 


NEW PEARL 


SELF-FEED HEATER. 
ee 
VTOVES. 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers, Troy, N. Y. 


BRANCH HOUSES: NEw YorRK, CLEVELAND, AND 
CHICAGO. 


DR. NICHOLS'S WROUGHT IRON 
FURNACE. 


-t erly heating and vene 


















of such vital impor- 
tance, in a sanitary a 
well as an economica 
nD at no one can 
afford to disregard the 
merits of such an heat- 


naces are subjected to 
in the continual leak- 
age of poisonous gas 
and dust. 


achieved a wonderful success. Our new 
pamphlet, containing matter of interest to all 
users of Hot Air Furnaces, i besentto any 
ad upon application. 

LE BOSQUET BROS., Manufacturers, 


fe .B . 
No.14 Bedford : et. B atoms ana 20 Main st., 


aoe COTHIC 
FURNACE. 


For hard or soft coal 
and wood, for warnin, 
churches, schools, an 
houses. Send for cata- 
gue. ALEX. M. 
= LEY, 2% West Twenty- 

third street. 

Also for sale the Zero 
Refrigerator. 
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ADVERTISERS! Send twenty-five cents to Gro. P. 


ROWLLL & Co., 41 Park Row, N. Y., for their Pamphlet 


of one hundred , containing lists of 3,000 news- 
- sand esthentes showing the cost of advertising. 


CHALLENGE WASHER.-Sest 
and Cheapest. In use 
10 years. 50,000sold. Never fail to sell and piease, 
SENT ON TRIAL anywhere, to be returned at 
our expense and money refunded if they fai] to give 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION. Will do washing 
for 8 persons in one hour, with light labor and no 
wear to the clothes. 
ACENTS WANTED. 
They average $10 profit per day. Send for Circular. 


Ss. W. PALMER & CO., 








AUBORN, WN, ¥. 
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NOTICES. 





gP Al!) communications for the Editorial. Literary, 
News, and Miscelluneous Columns of this journal 
shou'd be addressed tou The Editor of The Inde- 
penaent. P.-0. Box 27587. 

&@ All communications for the Commercia] Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
lienry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer: not necessarily for pubiication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&# We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t@” Manuecripis sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a ped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 








Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Mall Park. 








HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, Pobiisuer, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, September 17th, 1874. 





REMOVAL. 


t#” THE PUBLISHING OFFICE OF “ THE INDE- 
PENDENT” HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM NO.3 
PARK PLACETO NO. 251 BROADWAY, CORNER 
OF MURRAY STREET—ONE BLOCK ABOVE THE 
NEW POST-OFFICE. ALL LETTERS TO BE AD- 
DRESSED, AS BEFORE, TO POST-OFFICE BOX 
2787. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND ITS 
PARASITES. 


Ir is good strategy, we suppose, to lie 
low when a hurricane blows. There are 
tx vorable times to urge a reform, and there 
are very unfavorable ones; and when the 
latter occur it may.Le well to rest awhile 
till the skics are brighter. 

Such a period of danger, if not d’saster, 
the advocates of female suffrage we now 
going throuch. Neverdid a cause suffer so 
cruelly from its professed friends, from its 

Ithy parasites, we might better say, who 
would, if they could, have sucked out all 
its life. 

There are hardly two propositions relat- 
fing to women more ulterly discounected 
than the one which asserts for them the 
rigbt to express by the ballot cheir will in 
reference to laws and rulers, and that other 
one which asserts that the marriage rela- 
tion is a yoke of bondage. They have 
hardly a point of contact. The one honors 
woman by making her the companion and 
adviser with man in affairs in which they 
bave a common interest, while tbe other 
can only degrade woman by making her 
the temporary associate of man’s passing 
passion. The one isa bond of union, the 
other & sword of severance. They agree 
Only in this, that they both pro. 
nouuce the word liberty, the one mean- 
ing liberty to represent their own 
persons and property, the other liberty 
to lust. But there is u good deal of force 
in words, and. the words liberty and free- 
@om bave somehow brought tle two causes 
‘into unholy alliance. Certain it is that the 
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movement for female suffrage bad hardly 
started before loose women and loose men 
had attached themselves to it in such num- 
bers that the pure-minded advocates of the 
suffrage were compelled to devote the most 
of their time and thought to tbe task of 
keeping clear of their unwelcome compan- 
ions. There is even too much reason to 
fear that in some cases association with 
advocates of loose social doctrines has con- 
taminated those whose first desire bad been 
to promote the true reform, but who had 
allowed themselves to work with those 
whom they should have avoided like a 
plague. 

What the result has been the public 
knows too well. The very woman who led 
at Washington the humbug movement 
(which we then denounced) of suffrage by 
amendment has since made herself too 
notorious by her horrible doctrines and 
horrible scandals, not to speak of her per- 
sonal character, to allow the mention of ber 
name in self-respecting journals. More 
than one of the men then high in public 
reputation and known for their influentia) 
advocacy of the suffrage reform have been 
fearfully involved, whether innocent or 
guilty, in the charge that their theory of 
free love has been reduced to practice. The 
result is that not a few people have become 
utterly disgusted, not merely with free love, 
but with the female suffrage, to which the 
free lovers also gave their baleful support. 
The scorn and contempt of the community 
for loose social practice is intense. No 
wonder that, as with Goldwin Smith, this 
disgust is sometimes undiscriminating, and 
overflows tothe injury of a decent cause. 
We do not wonder that for a year or two in 
this vicinity, at least, the suffragists, in their 
shame at their company, sbould lie low and 
wait for the dirty simoom to blow over. 

It does not follow, because a geranium or 
a fuschia or a rose is covered with green 
lice, that the rose or the fuschia or the 
geranium is a worthless plant and must be 
thrown away. Wash it, smoke it, clean it 
some way, avd wait awhile. Tbe curled 
yellow leaves will come out straight and 
green and the blossom may yet be beauti- 
ful. It does not follow, because disgusting 
parasites have attached themselves to the 
cause of the rights of woman, that the cause 
itself is bad. Scrape them off, be clean of 
them, and the public will have sound sense 
enough, we may be sure, to distinguish the 
plant from the parasite. 
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IS DR. HODGE ORTHODOX? 


Amone all the ~ beresy-bunters of the 
preseat or any previous day, we bave never 
heard of any one who ever expressed a 
doubt as to the orthodoxy of Dr. Charles 
Hodge, of Princeton. We do not call it in 
question. We presume that even Professor 
Patton, of Chicago, will not. 

Let us then see, by tbe test of a sirgle ex- 
ample, whether Dr. Hodge accepts all parts 
of the Presbyterian Standards in the natural 
ard obvious sense of the words and to the 
full extent of that sense. Turning to the 
chapter in the Confession of Faith entitled 
‘Of the Fall of Man, of Sin, and of the 
Punishment Thereof,” we find these words: 

“By this sin [that of our first parents] 
they fell from their original righteousness 
and communion with God and became dead 
in sin and wholly defiled in all the faculties 
and parts of soul and body. They being 
the rout of all mankind, the guiit of this sin 
was imputed, and the same death in sin and 
corrupted naiure conveyed to all their pos- 
terity, descending from them by ordinary 
generation. From this origioal corruption, 
whereby we are utterly indisposed, disabled, 
and made opposite to all pe 3 and wholly in- 
clined to all evil, do proceed all actual trans- 
gressions.” 

The twenty-fifth question of the Larger 
Catechism reads thus: ‘* Wherein consists 
the sinfulness of that estate whereinto man 
fell?” ‘The answer is as follows: 

“ Thesinfulness of that estate whereinto 
man fell consisteth in the guilt of Adam’s 
first sin, the want of that righteousness 
wherein he was created and the corruption 
ot his nature, whereby he is utterly indis- 
posed, disabled, and made opposite to all 
that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined 
to all evil, and that continually, which is com- 
monly called original sin and from which 
do proceed ali actual transgressions.” 

The reader will please to notice the pic- 
ture of the mental and moral condition of 
Adam's unregenerate posterity as presented 
in these words. Our first parents being 


‘‘wholly defiled in a¥ the faculties and 
parts of soul and body,” transmitted to 
their descendants, “by ordinary genera- 
tion,” ‘“‘a corrupted nature,” thus cbarac- 
terized: It is ‘made opposite to all good 
and wholly inclined to al evil, and that 
continually.” The terms ‘‘good” and 
**evil” must, of course, be here used in the 
moral sense, and not in the sense of happi- 
ness and misery. Man, then, as tlre conse- 
quence of the entailed corruption from 
Adam, is made opposite to all moral good— 
to all those acts and tempers of mind which 
bave the property of being right; avd besides 
this, he is «holly inclined, and that contin: 
ually, to all evil—to all those acts and tem. 
pers of mind which have the property of 
being wrong. Both statements are made 
in the broadest sense, without qualification 
or limitation. 

Now, does Dr. Hodge accept these state- 
ments in their natural and obvious sense, 
just as they read, without any disclaimer, 
abatement, or modification? In the second 
volume of his ‘‘ Systematic Theology” we 
find that on the 229th page he quotes the 
first of the above extracts, and that on the 
283d page he uses the following language: 

‘*The whole human race, by their apos- 
tasy from God, are totally depraved. By 
total depravity is not meant that all men 
are equally wicked; nor that any man is as 
thoroughly corrupt as it is possible for a man 
to be; nor that men are destitute of all moral 
virtues. The Scriptures recognize the fact, 
‘which experience abundantly confirms, 
that men to a greater or less degree are 
honest in their dealings, kind in their feelings, 
and beneficent in their conduct. Even the 
heathen, the Apostle teacbes us, do by 


nature the things of the law. They are more 


or less under the dominion of conscience, 


which approves or disapproves of their 
moral conduct. All this is perfectly con- 
sistent witb the scriptural doctrine of total 
depravity, which includes the entire absence 
of holiness, the want of due apprehensions 
of the divine perfections, and of our rela- 
tion to God as our Creator, Preserver, 
Benefactor, Governor, and Redeemer.” 

Far be it from us to bring any railing 
accusation against the orthodoxy of Dr. 
Hodge on account of this language, or to 
deny his sincerity in professing to ‘‘re- 
ceive and adopt the Confession of Faith of 
this [the Presbyterian] Church, as contain- 
ing the sysiem of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures”; yet it is abundantly 
evident that he does not hold to the ezact 
letier of the Confession in respect to orig- 
inalsin. His language is perfectly consist. 
ent with the scriptural doctrine of human 
depravity, while it as obviously contradicts 
the exaggerated and in this sense the false 
statement of the Standards. If man is 
‘made opposite to all good and wholly in- 
clined to all evil, and that continually,” if 
these words are to be taken just as they 
read, without any qualification, and if such 
a reception of the wor<s is the vital test of 
orthodoxy, tben it is manifest that on one 
point, at least, Dr. Hodze has departed from 
the faith delivered by the Westminster As- 
sembly. The picture of unregenerate man 
given in the Standards does not leave any 
possibility or place for the “moral vir- 
tues,” the honesty in dealing, the kindness 
in feeling, the beneficence in conduct, and 
the dominion of conscience which, as Dr, 
Hodge concedes, he often exhibits without 
being regenerated. It makes aclean sweep 
of all virtue of every kind, and affirms a 
total inclination to all evil of every kind, 
and that continually. Anything less than 
this isa dilution of the language, a modifica- 
tion of its plain sense, a disclamer against 
its extravagant intensity. It substitutes 
other words less absolute, less universal, 
less comprehensive. It denies the doctrine 
in the form given by the Standards, and 
this is exactly what Dr. Hodge himself 
does. Dr. Chalmers did the same thing; 
and so does Dr. Breckenridge, that famous 
ecclesiastical war-horse of other days. 

Fortunately for the world, man, though 
bad enough, in all conscience, is not as bad 
as the language of the Presdyterian Confes- 
sion makes him. If he were, human go- 
ciety could not exist. A race of beings 
utterly opposed to all good and wholly in- 
clined to al evil, and that continually, 
would depopulate the earth by a system of 
universal destruction. They would speedily 
come down to the last man; and even be, 
being opposite to all good and wholly in- 
clined to all evil, and that continually, 
would dispose of himself by suicide. Hu- 





man power under such a regimen of exist- 
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ence would be absolutely fiendish. You 
might as well undertake to govern the 
eartbquake by a written statute as to rule 
such power by the authority of law. The 
plain truth is, the picture, taken as it ig 
drawn, is false. This is the reason why Dr, 
Hodge modifies it, and why every man must 
modify it who consents to mingle any com- 
mon sense with his orthodoxy. 

We might easily pursue the same line of 
reasoning in respect to several otber state- 
ments found in the Confession of Faith and 
the Catechisms of the Presbyterian Church, 
Let this one example, however, suffice for 
the present. These Standards are simply 
the work of men, thinking aod writing 
without any inspiration to guide them; and, 
while, like many other formulas, they con- 
tain the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures, they contain many things 
not there taught, and withal they contain 
errors, They are by no means infallible, 
The men who prepared them were no wiser 
than the men of this generation and in 
mapy respects not as wise. It is simply 
puerile and stupid to worship tbem or 
assume that they may not in any respect be 
called in question. 

Moreover, we believe, with Dr. Patter. 
son, of Chicago, that these Standards might 
be revised, that much of their language 
might be changed, and many things might 
be omitted, with real advantage to the ivter- 
ests of truth. Professor Thomson, of the 
Presbytery of New Albany, at its recent 
meeting, proposed an overture on the sub- 
ject, to be sent up to the next General As- 
sembly, asking it to send down an overture 
to the presbyteries, submitting also the form 
of a modification of the doctrine of human 
depravity that would relieve its statement 
from the present exaggeration of the Con- 
fession of Faith. Whether his words are 
the best that can be used we do not decide; 
yet better and truer words than those of 
the Confession can be found. committee 
will report on this question at the spring 
meeting of the Presbytery, and we shall 
wait with interest tosee the report. Though 
men of Professor Patton’s type will prob- 
ably take the alarm, the matter ougbt not 
to be a party question at all. Why stick 
persistently to a form of words some of 
which must be so explained as virtually to 
contradict them# Why not obviate the 
necessity for this species of disclaimer by 
changing the words and putting better ones 
in their place? What is there in the Pres- 
byterian Standards that makes them more 
venerable or insusceptible of improvement 
than the English version of the Bible, 
which is now undergoing a revision ? 

The Presbyterian Standards, while as a 
whole excellent in their statement of the 
Calvinistic view of Scripture doctrine, have 
manifest defects, in which they do not rep- 
resent the real faith of the present Church. 
Of this fact we have given an illustration 
by reference to Dr. Hodge. Why retain 
these defects? Why insist upon their 
formal acceptance when they are in fact 
not accepted? Why swear by them aod 
then explain them away? The Church has 
outgrown them, if it ever believed in them; 
and the better way is to be honest and get 
rid of them. As the Standards now reaé, 
we could convict Dr. Hodge of a departure 
from the faith before any tribunal that 
would enforce their exact language. The 
heresy, however, is not in Dr. Hodge; but 
in the Standards themselves. We go for 
correcting it where it exists. 
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HYACINTHE’S RESIGNATION. 


From the note addressed by Father 
Hyacinthe to the Swiss Times, as well a8 
from the letter of an intelligent corre- 
spondent in Le Christianisme, we gather 
sometbing of the reasons that have in- 
fluenced the great Catholic reformer iu 
withdrawing from the church in Geneva. 
It bas been plain fora long time that the 
new Swiss Catholic Church was composed 
of irreconcilable elements. The majority 
of its members were men who had broken 
not only with the Pope, but with the New 
Testament. They bad been Catholics 
before the Vatican Council, but they were 
such Catholics as Ultramontanism is sure 
to produce in every enlightened country— 
merely nominal believers, who adbere to 
the Church for social or political reasons, 
but who utterly reject and spurn not only 
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the superstitions of Rome, but everything 
that snvors of supernaturalism, The faith 
that reprdixtes reason always biecds a 
rationalism that denics faith. 

When the Swiss Government came to a 
rpture with the Pope, and undertook, vi 6 
armis, to reorganize the Church within its 
borders, these men flocked into the new or- 
ganization. Doubtless many of the Liber- 
al Catholics were men of faith, but the ma- 
jority were little better than infidels. It is 
with people of this sort that M. Loyson has 
peen trying to work. From time to time 
we bave bad intimations of his differences 
wiih toem as to doctrige and administra- 
tion. The ex-Carmelite is a firm believ- 
er in the supernatural origin of Chris- 
tianity; many of his coadjutors scarcely 
ennceal their contempt for what they regard 
ag an ancient superstition. M. Loyson be- 
lieves in the episcopal form of government ; 
his associates wanted to be well rid not 
only of the function but even of the name 
of bishop. 

But not only with recard to these im- 
portant questions touching the organization 
of the Church did tbe great preacher differ 
from his colaborers, There were matters 
of Jocal administration in which he dis- 
agrecd with them; and, so far as we are 
able to understand the case, he was clearly 
in the right. Wheo the Liberal Catholics 
carried the first election, the government 
pliced in their hands the old Caurch of St. 
Germain. This they had occupied, and 
here the preacher of Notre Dame has been 
heard from Sunday to Sunday. But the 
Ultramontanes, driven forth from this 
temple, had nearly completed a new 
cathedral; and this, too, by virtue 
of a technical advantage which the 
Jaw gave them, the Liberals proposed 
to seize for themselves, The land 
on which the church stands was given on 
condition that the church should always 
belong to the Catholic people. But ac- 
cording to the present law the members of 
the Liberal Church are the Catholic people 
of Geneva. Technically, therefore, the 
Liberals might claim this building. But 
Father IIyacinthe resisted this proposition. 
The church had been built with the con- 
tributions of Uiiramontanes, collected in 
France by the exiled bishop; and, though 
the Liberals might bring a legal claim to it, 
they had no moral right, and it would be 
practical robbery to take possession of it. 
Burely, there cin be no doubt about the 
righteousness of this position, and Father 
Iyacinthe is to be greatly honored for his 
courage in demanding fair play for his Ul- 
tramontane foes, 

The new ecclesiastical law also gives the 
goveroment the power to administer to the 
eures in Ultramontane districts an oath 
which they cannot in conscience take. Ilis 
associates wanted to force these oaths upon 
the Ultramontane priests, and thus drive 
them fron their parishes, in order to fil} 
their places with Liberals. To this M. Loy- 
gon would not consent, Where a majority 
of the people were xdherents of the Pope 
he thoug't they ought to be left unmolested 
with ministers of their own choice, 

To short, the great Catholic reformer is in 
religion a Christivn and in politics a Liberal. 
He believes in ent're tolerance for all re- 
ligions; he does not believe in the Bis- 
Marckian method of dealing with Ultra- 
mMontanism. Ile was opposed to the exile 
of Bishop Mermillod and to all such meas- 
ures of persecution. Ile could not work 
peaceably with men who have no faith in 
Chistianity and no conception of religious 
liberty, 

Ile is going back to Geneva, he says 
from his present retirement in the Jura; 
and he intends to preach again in that city 
the truth in which he believes. ‘ It isnot,” 
he declares, *‘ the creation of a new church, 
still less of a new religion, that is in 
question; it is a reform in the ancient 
Church that must be accomplished.” 

It may be, as some of his friends assert, 
that he has acted hastily in tendering his 
tesignation; it may be that by patience and 
faith he could at length have guided the 
refractory. forces of the Liberal Catholic 
Church of Switzerland into # better faith 
and a truer life; but it is easy to see that his 
Way hax been beset with difficulties and that 
it is not any tendency to revert 10 Rome that 
has prompted his withdrawal from his 
‘parish at Geneva. 
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Editorial Hotes. 


It was a harder task than we expected for 
the Republican Convention of South Carolina 
to nominate Daniel H. Chamberlain for gov- 
ernor, After four days’ labor, the convention 
reached a ballot near midnight of Saturday. 
The result pleases us heartily, We know 
something of Mr. Chamberlain, and believe him 
to be as honest as he is capable, and his ability 
nobody denies. He has been long recognized 
as at once an uncompromising friend of the 
full rights of the negro and the enemy of the 
corruption which has disgraced the negro rule 
j2 South Carolina. It bas been with no little 
mortification that we have seen some leading 
Northern papers, which have been foremost in 
denouncing the misgovernment in South Caro- 
lina, utterly misrepresentiug Mr, Chamberlain, 
as if he werea party to all the Moses frauds. 
Even they, however, have been forced to admit 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s friends were unwilling 
to bribe the delegates, as it was claimed that 
they were waiting to be bribed. We think we 
see in the result of this convention a new era 
dawning on poor South Carolina. With such 
men as Chamberlain and Elliott as leaders that 
state will, we believe, begin to resume her an- 
cient prosperity; and we hope to see speedy 
proof that a state under negro control, grant- 
ing equal civil rights to all its citizens, may be 
honestly and efficiently governed. We may 
mention that Mr. Chamberlain bas a brother 
very favorably known in religious circles—the 
Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, pastor of the New En- 
gland Congregational church of Chicago. 





JUDGE POLAND has written a letter to the 
Republicans of the second congressional dis- 
trict of Vermont withdrawing his name as a 
candidate for Congress in that district. The 
Republican opposition to him, as shown by the 
votes at the recent election cast for Mr. Den- 
ison, the bolters’ candidate, leaves no doubt 
that if he had remained in the field he would 
be defeated at the next trial. His course in 
withdrawing his name may be politically wise. 
The majority of the Republicans of that dis. 
trict bave the undoubted right to be repre- 
sented by the man whom they prefer. We 
must say, however, that we regret the result, 
for their own sake, as well as for that of the 
country. Of Mr. Denison we have nothing to 
say; yet Jadge Poland has proved himself to be 
one of the ublest and most worthy men Ver- 
mont has ever sent to Congress. An eminent 
lawyer, a hard worker, and, we believe, an 
honest representative, he bas faithfully served 
the public and honored his constituency. The 
charge against bim of being a ‘Credit Mobilier 
Whitewasher,’’ so far from being true, is con- 
tradicted by his report on the subject, which 
was as brave and trenchant a dealing with a 
delicate subject as ever appeared in American 
politics, The charge of beings ‘‘ Press-gagger’”’ 
{s either a willful lie or based on a total mis- 
apprehension of the law referred to. The 
charge of being a “‘Salary-grabber” may or 
may not be true as to the fact which it affirms; 
yet, if true, it does not uvecessarily prove dis- 
honesty. Judge Poland’s record as a member 
of Congress has been eminently creditable. 


Toe New York Tribune seems to have 
caught the third-term disease from the New 
York Herald, Last week it devoted, in a sin- 
gle issue, nearly eleven entire columns to the 
publication of extracts from other papers on 
this one question, besides adding an editorial 
occupying nearly another column, thus using 
up about one-fourth of the whole paper, and, 
if we exclude advertisem: nts, nearly one-half. 
It opens this week with about nine columns 
more. These are astonishing newspaper doses 
on a subject that is not now practically before 
the people at all. The third-term agitators 
are, for the most part, Democrats or Liberal- 
Republicans, discussing a question long in ad- 
vance of its proper time and before the Re- 
publican party as such has given any indica- 
tion of its views upon the point. It is a mighty 
waste of ink, paper, and brains to fore- 
stall and prevent what, without this effort, 
is not at all likely to cecur. Of course, we do 
not know what are the secret thoughts or 
wishes of President Grant; yet there is nota 
particle of evidence before the public that he 
anticipates a third term or that he is inciting 
his ‘political friends to work for it. There 
would have been no talk on the subject if bis 
enemies had not thrust it upon the people. 
Established usage, the1gh not an absolute law, 
is quite enough to settle the question that the 
Republican party will not in 1876 renominate 
President Grant ; and the President's common 
sense and political honor make it certain that 
he would nct accept the nomination of any 
other party. 





Tew convention of the so-called Liberal 
Republicans of this state, held last week, at 
Albany, listened toa short speech from Sena- 
tor Fenton, heard a mucb longer one from one 





Jobn Cochzane, passed a series of resolutions 
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denouncing the Administration, omitted to 
make any nominations for state offices, re- 
solved to meet again on the 29tb of this moath, 
and then adjourned to wait for the moving of 
the political waters in the two great parties of 
the state. These Liberal Republicans, of whom 
that John Cochrave appears to be the chief 
spokesman, are simply a part of the campaign 
débris of 1872, numbering in this state, all told, 
some five or six thousand voters in an aggre- 
gate population of some five million. They 
claim to be a party, and the New York Tribune 
thinks that they have already done much 
in the way of purifying the nation and in hope 
promises for them still more in time to come; 
yet, in and of themselves, they are polit- 
ically nobody, not having status or conrage 
enough or a sufficient amount of distinct- 
ive principles to venture: upon an inde- 
pendent nomination of candidates. They 
seem to be in the market, to be bid for by 
Democrats and Republicans, reserving their 
small fire to help the party that will pay the 
most for them. When the Democrats and Re- 
publicans shall have nominated their respect- 
ive tickets, then, as we presume, the Liberal 
Republicans will come to the front with a com- 
plete ticket, selecting it from the candidates of 
the other two parties, giving the Democrats 
the lion’s share. This was their game last year 
and probably will be this year. A party in 
such straits had better honestly accept its po- 
sition and subside. There is not enough of it 
in ther for its exist to pay the ex- 
penses of keeping it alive, 





THERE is a clue to the Southern situation dis- 
covered by the Louisville Courier-Journal, and 
which may have bearings beyond the limits of 
the district to which that paper applies it, 
Owen County, Ky., bas been in a demoralized 
condition for some time, a family feud of 
ruffiins, according to one account, and a deter- 
mination of mean whites to drive out negroes, 
according to another, being the cause of the 
disturbances. That paper quotes the follow- 
ing statement about Owen County, from Judge 
McNamara: 

“T have been a member of this bar for six- 

teen years, and have never seen a grand jury 
impaneled in your county when the hotel and 
saloon-keepers did not send to them whisky 
and cigars.’’ 
Such a practice is utterly demoralizing. Sup- 
posing it had been merely coffee and cakes 
that had been provided, even that refreshment 
given by the very parties who are most likely 
to come before a grand jury, and in whose 
bar-rooms disturbances are most likely 
to occur, could only be corrupting. The 
public sentiment, as seen by such an indica- 
tion is utterly bad, for it never seems to have 
been suspected by the people of Owen County 
but that the practice wasa perfectly decent one. 
Owen County, we presume, is not the only one 
where grand jurors are more faithful to their 
free whisky and cigars than to the laws they are 
sworn toexecute. We wonder if Petroleum V. 
Nasby was nota faithful grand-jury-man. 





SENATOR SHERMAN, in bis recent speech at 
Columbus, uttered a large amount of practical 
sense in regard to “transportation and labor 
questions ” when he said: 


‘“*[ know of no better rule of action than to 
leave them to the laws of supply and demand, 
without invoking the power of tbe Govern- 
ment tocontrol either wages or rates. It is 
the right of every man to get as much for his 
labor as he can ; and, to avoid undue competi- 
tion, he is at perfect liderty to agree or com- 
bine with others, to refuse to work, or do any 
lawful act to make his work more valuable. 
But any act done by him to prevent others 
frow working or to deter or hinder a like lib- 
erty in others isan unlaw/ul act, to be probib- 
ited and punished according to its degree. 
Lawyers, doctors, preachers, literary men, or 
laborers must be governed by the same 
law, and that the highest law —to 
work when, where, and as much as he 
chooses, and to get as mach as he can for his 
labor. Actual freedom to all to employ or be 
employed at any lawful business, without fear 
or favor, without threat or intimidation, and to 
get all he can for his labor, is the primary law 
that sprang from the curse that fell on Adam. 
This applies to corporations, as to individua's, 
with this essential difference, that corporatious, 
being creations of law, have no rights but wha: 
are co.ferred by law. They have no natural 
rights. It is perfectly within the power of the 
state that creates them to reserve the power to 
amend their charters and to exercise tbat 
power.”’ 

These principles contain the elementary key 
for the solution of nearly all the problems that 
stand connected with the industrial organiza- 
tion and exchanges of human society. Free. 
dom of action within the limits of what is law- 
ful and enjoyed alike by all is the great com- 


mon law of labor. 





Youna Watwortu, the murderer of bis 
father, in this city, for which crime he was sen- 
terced to state prison for life, is now in the 
Auburn Asylum for Insane Criminals, having 
been removed thither from Sing Sing, on the 
ground of his insanity. We understand that 
an effort is being made to secure his release 
from the asylum by the pardoning clemency of 


SS 
gained his reason, and, hence, should not be 
confined any longer as a lunatic. If he has 
really become sane, and t is fact be properly 
certified to, then the law provides for his re- 
lease, but not iv the way proposed. Wequote 
the law as follows: 

‘* Whenever any convict who shall have been 
confined in the said asylum asa lunatic shall 
have become restored to reason, and the med- 
ical superintendent of said asylum shall so cer- 
tify in writing, he shall be forthwith trans- 
ferred to tue Auburn State Prison. and the 
agent and warden of said prison shall receive 
said consict into the said prison, and shall in 
all respects treat such convict as if he had been 
orignally sentenced to imprisonment in sad 
prison, though said convict may have been 
conveyed to the said asylum from either of the 
other prisons of the state.” 

The Auburn State Prison is the place to which 
the law expressly assigns Wa!worth, if he be 
sane; and If he be still insane, then he is now 
in the right place. The governor’s pardoning 
power cannot touch the case until, wpon the 
assumption of restored sanity, the law has re- 
newed his imprisonment as a criminal. 


We have asserted the right “‘to remain in a 
denomination with whose creed we are not in ab- 
solute harmony’’; and we cited not long agoasa 
parallel case that of the statesman who taxes 
av oath to support the constitution, while dis- 
liking some of its provisions and meaning to 
work foritsamendment. The Universalist saya 
that the cases are not parallel, because a con- 
stitution is ‘a method of governing a people,” 
while a creed is ‘ta statement of supposed 
truths.’? Butis not this ‘‘ method” based on 
“certain supposed truths,”? and does not al- 
legiance to the one imply acceptance of the 
other? Furthermore, Zhe Uuiversalist urges 
that it is constitutional to amend the consti 
tution, while it does not appear to be con- 
stitutional to alter a confession of faith. 
That is Professor Patton’s theory, we 
know; but it is not ours. We believe, with 
Professor Raivy, that there is no cresd 
so good that it may not from time to time 
be improved. We decline to accept the 
theory that the church is toe only institution of 
society to which a natural growt) is impossi- 
ble. When any church eets up for itself the 
claim that its creed is infallible and cannot be 
amended every intelligent man will instantly 
withdraw from its communion. On anothe) 
point The Universalist gravely misrepresents 
us: 

* You cannot, as an honest man, s81y you be- 

lieve in doctrines a moment after you come to 
think them false; and we may not be dis- 
honest for even 60 laudable an end as the im- 
proving a confession of faith. THE Lyps- 
PENDENT’S analogy is a shadow.” 
But have we not said over and cver agair 
that when a man ceases to believe any part o: 
the creed of his church he should make the 
fact known? Have we not urged that no mar 
should stand in a false position? We only 
insist that, having cleared hia conscience of all 
responsibility for the statements which he dis. 
believes, he may throw upon the church the 
responsibility of deciding whether it will re- 
tain him in its communion. If it then casts 
bim out, he will go, of course, peaceably. If it 
declines to cast him out, be may stay honor- 
ably, provided the work of the church be the 
work in which he wishes to engage. 


Toe Rev. Dr. Van Doren, a Presbyterian 
writes to The Christian Advocate, proposing 
certain questions concerning the points of 
agreement between Calvinists and Armuiniens- 
We quote: 

“ Do not we agree that God had a sovereign 
right eo to link the race of man with their head 
that each soul created would uniold a sinful 
nature ? 

“ Do not Methodists and Presbyterivns agree 
that God was not, in any conceivable sense, 
bound to provide a Saviour?” 

That God did for some wise reason link men 
together so that evil tendencies are trans 
mitted from father to son, we freely admit. 
That, consequently, all men do become sinners, 
we donot doubt. But that God was not bound 
to provide salvation for them we are by no 
means ready to allow. We suppose that 
parents are under some obligations to their 
children, as well as children to their parents; 
and, if God is our Father, he is bound to treat us 
as afather should treat bis children. If God 
has a moral nature, he is under moral obliga- 
tion and has no right todo wrong. Tocreatea 
race and bang the destiny of millions yet unborn 
upon the act of their progenitor, with the full 
knowledge that this progenitor would involve 
alkhis progeny in eternal misery and with 
“no intention to interfere for their deliverance, 
would be doing wrong. If my life is God's 
gift, if I am so fashioned and conditioned 
by him at my birth that I am sure to sin, anc 
if I cannot save myself from my sin and th° 
eternal woe which is its penalty, then Godh 
bound to provide me a way of salvation. The 
worship of a God who {s not under this obliga- 
tion of simple justice is fetichism, or worse. 
Dr. Van Doren did not put his question to us, 
but we take the liberty of answering that God 








the governor, upon the theory that he bas re- 
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was probably in some ‘‘conceivable sense”’ 
“ Bound’ to do what in fact he did. 


Wer 'are glad to see in The Christian Intelli- 
gencer Dr. Tayler Lewis’s theory of thé Mira- 
ele at Cana. He had given a mitigated en- 
dorsement to Lees’ ‘‘ Temperance Comment- 
ary,” in which the miracle is quite explained 
away into the manufacture of a temperance 
beverage, such as the writers represent, if we 
remember aright, the unintoxicating wine to 
have been on which the guests had already 
got “well drunken.” Dr. Lewis first al- 
lows that the common wine of Palestine 
contained alcohol, and that the wine which 
had become exhausted had probably pro- 
@uced intoxication in the convivial carousers, 
though the miraculous wine was proba- 
bly’ identical with fresh grape-juice. He 
yet argues that, if our Saviour seems to any 
one to have given his countenance to wine 
drinking, it must be remembered that Pales- 
tenian wine was weaker than ours (we wish he 
had said how much weaker; it certainly was 
stronger than lager beer), and also that then 
there was no whisky and brandy (how about 
shekar?), to whose use wine might lead. 
These are important considerations and en- 
force what we have often said—that abstinence 
may be a duty now, while no duty in other 
circumstances to Christ. Dr. Lewis has a 
farther notion of the feast which will 
strike most people as being as improbable 
as it is novel. It is that Christ, having 
come late to the feast, found nothing in it 
to approve, and performed the miracle simply 
“to manifest his glory,” and not to please the 
guests. Accordingly he imagines that the 
gcests were astounded at the sudden manu- 
facture of one hundred and twenty-six gallons 
of wine, were sobered by the miracle, and 
went home without drinking any of it! Ac- 
cordingly there was no approval of wine- 
drinking, and those who came to drink went 
home to pray. That, verily, makes a Moham- 
medan miracle of it, simply a prodigy, a Satya, 
utterly unlike all Christ’s other miracles which 
“manifested his glory,” to be sure, but had 
another benevolent primary purpose. And, 
supposing all that wine not to have been drunk 
by the guests, what became of it? Was it 
thrown away? Incredible. Was it saved and 
consumed afterward? In that case, even if it 
were new wine, it must have undergone speedy 
fermentation. 





Our readers may not know that there is 
quite a war waging among the Sanskritists— 
between what may be called the Max Miiller- 
ites and the anti Miillerites. Our own San- 
kristists (if we should not, to our shame, rather 
say Sanskritist) are (or is) to be counted among 
the critics of Miiller, who include without 
Goubt the ablest Sanskrit scholars in the 
world—such as Roth, Weber, and Béhtlingk— 
not to speak of such more general philologists 
as Curtius and Delbriick. We have not room 
now to enter into the substance of the con- 
troversy, though we may hereafter, but 
would only mention that Professor W. D. 
Whitney has made some pretty sharp criticisms 
on Professor Miiller’s imaginative theory of 
the origin of language. He also wrote a very 
severe criticism of Dr. Steinthal, who has the 
power of mixing philology with metaphysics 
in a way that does not commend itself to the 
common-sense American mind. This essay 
the reader will find reproduced in Professor 
Whitney’s “‘ Oriental and Linguistic Studies,’” 
Its publication has stirred up Dr. Steinthal’s 
wrath. There was some provocation, for Pro- 
fessor Whitney’s language was not of the 
gentlest; but Dr. Steinthal’s reply, judging 
from the report in The Academy, was not very 
candid, for Professor Whitney had quoted 
nearly all of the paper which Dr. Steinthal 
complains that he had not read. The Academy 
is pro-Miiller and heaps abuse on the “ young” 
American Sanskritst ; but it would do better to 
reply to his criticisms than to use against him 
the indecorous essay of a man who really 
thinks as little as any one of Max Miiller, 





THE death of Guizot revives the memory of 
two or three bygone generations. He has died 
in his eighty-seventh year. It is sixty-five 
years since he published his first book, and 
sixty-two years ago he published six octavo 
volumes and was appointed professor of his- 
tory in the University of the Sorbonne. Sixty 
years ago he entered public life as a minister 
of state, on the banishment of Napoleon, whom 
he cordially hated, and soon became a leader 
of the “‘ Doctrinaire” school, which hoped to 
secure a constitutional monarchy. During all 
the thirty-four years between the fall of the 
First Napoleon and the accession of his 
nephew Guizot was very active as a states- 
man, an orator, a writer of philosophical his- 
tory, ora lecturer in the Sorbonne. He hated 
Louis Napoleon and was too honest to flatter 
him. During his entire rule Guizot remained 
in retirement, engaged in literary labors, which 
he continued in his extreme old age. The 
proclamation of the Republic found him too 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


old to take the prominent political part for 
which Thiers (ten years his junior) found his 
strength sufficient. He remained a relic of 
the past, honored for his stainless purity, and 
never more so than when he sold, to pay back 
a gift from Napoleon to his son,a famous 
picture of Murillo, presented to him by the 
Queen of Spain, while he was minister of Louis 
Philippe. He took a deep interest in the Re- 
formed Protestant Church of France and was 
@ leader in the synod which two years ago de- 
clared against the free-thinking element with- 
in it. He wasa French Puritan—a strong, stern 
man of conscience and will—one of those rare 
men in France whom there are few to imitate 
but many tohonor. Suchmen make and not 
merely write the history of civilization. 


Or all the civilized or more than half-civil- 
ized nations of the Orient, Corea seems to be 
the only one that continues to bolt out all for- 
eigners and to desire no intercourse with the 
rest of the world. So long as this state of 
things last so long will curiosity be excited to 
know about her. Corea, from the second cen- 
tury of {the Christian Era, has been tributary 
either to Japan or China. Within the last 
three years, notably since the accession of the 
new young king, several symptoms of renewed 
life have appeared. Corea has repeatedly 
spurned the claim of Japan for tribute and de- 
clares herself free from the payment of a single 
cash. Corea has ordered across the boundary 
line all Chinese who had transgressed the lim- 
its and settled among the Coreans for trade. 
Now Corea, as we learn by the last mail, has 
begun s new national coinage and has decreed 
that Chinese money shall circulate no more in 
Corea. All these little feathers show that the 
wind is blowing in the direction of a new na- 
tional life. It is more than probable that when 
Japan settles her Formosa affair with China 
she will turn her attention to Corea, not nec- 
essarily to make war, but in all probability to 
make a treaty of peace and commerce, 





....£x-Chaplain Newman did not succeed in 
getting his polar liturgy all recited at the 
upper end of the earth; but his exploits on 
his recent journey round the world have been 
almost as miraculous. Heis now returning, 
and we learn from a letter which has recently 
been received from him in this city that he 
thinks he has visited the veritable Garden of 
Eden, has been among the ruins of Belshar- 
zar’s palace, and has had his hands on the 
granite lion that stood at the door of the den 
Daniel was cast into, and that he is bringing 
back (not in his hat, we trust) a brick from the 
tower of Babel. Whether he has secured the 
“green cotton umbarell’’ which Daniel carried 
under his arm we have not yet heard. 


--e+“*One noted restricted Communionist in 
New York and another in Brooklyn’’ (Fulton, 
of course) have been honored with invitations 
to supply Mr. Spurgeon’s pulpit; while Mr. 
Pentecost, when lately in London, was only 
asked ‘‘to assist him in conducting the serv- 
ices.” Upon whiclf significant fact the Chris- 
tian in the World makes this comment: “It 
pays to serve the Master and to be a straight- 
out Baptist.” The significant fact of The Chris. 
tian in the World turns out, however, like many 
of Fulton’s facts, to bea pure fiction. It was 
Spurgeon who conducted the introductory 
services, and it was Pentecost who preached. 
So it seems to pay just as well to be an Open 
Communist. 


.---The late Bishop Sumner, of Winchester, 
gets the following explicit obituary notice from 
the English Spectator : 

“The Right Rev. Charles Sumner, lately 
Bishop of Winchester, died‘on Saturday, at 
Winchester. He was, let us trust, the last of 
his kind—an Evangelical who really believed, 
but who wanted, above all things, to get on and 
become rich: . . . His moderation was ex- 
tolled, for he might have had more; but he 
drew in his life tetany three-quarters of a 
million from the Church, and did for it in re- 
turn little beyond the ordinary duty of a bish- 
op. He wrote nothing, urged nothing, founded 
nothing. He was nota nepotist and had no 
moral defects, and he led a serene and stately 
life, which, with his fine manner, impressed 

eople; but if there is never another bishop 

e him, so much the better for the Church.” 

.».»Dr. Herrick Johnson has just been inau- 
gurated as professor of sacred rhetoric and 
pastoral theology in Auburn Seminary. This 
fact justifies us in stating that Dr. Johnson re- 
gards every man born as “wholly defiled 
in all the faculties and parts of soul and body,” 
and as “‘utterly indisposed, disabled, and made 
opposite to all that is spiritually good and 
wholly inclined to all evil, and that contin- 
ually.”” At any rate, Dr. Johnson has given his 
solemn word that on the subject of sin he 
“will not teach directly or indirectly anything 
contrary to or, inconsistent with” the words 
which we have quoted. We hope that he will 
have grace to keep his inauguration vow. 

.-««Zhe Congregationalist’s summing up of 
the creed question in its relations to church- 
membership is just this, which with all our 
hearts we endorse: 

“Let each applicant for churchmembership 





be received, as in the days of our own fathers, 
on his or her own satisfying of the church—en 
masse or by committee—of individually being 
ina state of grace; not of believing this or 
that alone or chiefly, but of feeling, intend- 
ing, and acting in a manner becoming a regen- 
erate soul. Then let such candidates make 
public confession of faith through the medium 
of the Apostles’ Creed; and let it be under- 
stood that every person who, thus believing, 
can satisfy the church that he is living in a 
state of grace has the right to come into the 
body.” , 

...-Professor Moses Coit Tyler, who has so 
acceptably filled the chair of the critic in the 
office of The Christian Union for the past two 
years, returns this week to his old professor- 
ship of Rhetoric and English Literature in 
Michigan University. The University sets aside 
a tacit rule of its management in recalling 
him; but it was wise in this case to let the 
precedent go for the sake of the professor. 
Not only the press but the pulpit as well is the 
loser by this return of Professor Tyler to his 
old chair; for a prominent Congregational 
church in New England had just given him a 
hearty and unanimous call to its pastorate. 


...-The Smith Sisters, of Glastonbury, 
Conn., are temporarily triumphant. Their 
land was seized and sold for taxes, said taxes 
being levied and spent by males. They have 
carried their case for trespass against the tax 
collector, who ventured to attach real estate, 
instead of personal property. The success we 
speak of is temporary, for that these sisters 
must pay taxes under the laws there is no 
doubt, and, if meadow land cannot be seized, yet 
cows canand will, under the laws. They are 
right in denying the justice of the laws; but 
law must take its course until a more just 
system of suffrage shall be inaugurated. 


....Some of the Baptist papers are discussing 
the question whether Dr. Taylor, their late 
home mission secretary, was killed by over- 
work, The facts, as we understand them, were 
something like this: A disagreement between 
two of the secretaries led to their withdrawal. 
No successors were appointed, but the entire 
labor was put on the third secretary, the 
youngest of the three, who attempted to do the 
entire work, but died in a very few months. 
Whether the propter hoc follows the post hoe we 
do not know, but we could not advise the 
repetition of the experiment. 


....Here is aman who knows all about it. 
‘‘Alethes,” said to be Dr. Nathaniel West, 
writing in The Interior to confute Mr. Swing’s 
notion about the Trinity, reduces God to a 
definite mathematical formula, which all who 
wish to be rigidly orthodox should cut out and 
preserve: 

“Tn theol 

“God, ot lian Neentas Property, con- 
stitutes a Person of the Trinity. 

‘**God+Paternity=1st Person of the Trinity. 

**God + Filiation =2d ae ne es 

“God+Procession=38d “ me 

--+-The old daimios of Japan are dropping 
off one by one. In June last the Prince of 
Kaga, who once enjoyed a revenue of $4,000,- 
000, died and was honored with a gorgeous 
funeral. On the 12th of July the Daimio of 
Serdai was laid away with his fathers. His 
revenue in the old days of the Shogum was 
about three and a half million dollars per 
annum, but since the Mikado came into full 
power it bas been only $150,000. Even that 
is not a beggarly pittance for a private gentle- 
man. 

-..-Our readers will find profitin carefully 
reading Dr. Joseph P. Thompson’s article on 
‘*Peace as a Nursery of Chivalry.’ It forms a 
portion of an address prepared to be delivered 
before the Association for the Promotion of 
International Law, and we are able to give it 
from the author’s manuscript simultaneously 
with the meeting of the Association at Geneva. 
Next week we expect to publish the remainder 
of Dr. Thompson’s discussion of this subject. 

++. We said the legislature should not grant 
divorces, but the courts. Zhe Catholic Standard 
thereupon charges that we yield the free-lovers’ 
premises, and says that neither courts nor legis- 
latures have any right to grant divorces. Well, 
supposing thsre is scriptural ground for 
divorce; who shall grant it, if not some legal 
authority which can settlealimony? Shall the 
priest, with appeal to the bishop? Whoshall 
be the judge of fact? We want to know. 


..»»Here is a definition of Freemason which 
will be gall and wormwood to The Christian 
Cynosure. According to the little sheet, Whiffs 
JSrom Ararat, Protestants in Erzrum are nick- 
named ‘‘Farmason,’’ a corruption of Freema- 
son. How the name started it would not be 
easy to tell. Buta woman who had applied 
the name to a missionary, being asked what she 
meant by it, replied: ‘One who reads the 
Testament.” We hope so. 

-»».Mr. George F. Hoar is going beck to 
Congress. That is to say, he has consented in 
&@ manly letter to recall his refusal to stand as 
& candidate for re-election. We havetoomuch 
confidence in the good sense of the people of 
the ninth congressional district of Messachu- 
setts to doubt that Mr. Hoar will be his own 
successor, 


on 
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....The convivial Abbott of The Con 
tionalist—not he who was “stark and dead” 
“ Yet still in his pallid fingers 
He clutched the golden bowl 
In which like a pear! dissolving 

Had sunk and dissolved his soul” — 
but a very live Abbott, indeed, was refreshing 
himself last week in the metropolis. 


.... The Presbyterian speaks of Dr. Bushnelj : 


as having come to the knowledge of the truth 
that ‘‘duty is not measured by our ability,” 
It mentions this as if it were a late discovery 
of the Doctor, whereas the sermon in which 
the truth was set forth was published about 
sixteen years ago, 

....The Rev. John Monteith, who has dong 
noble service for education in Missouri and 
got plenty of abuse for doing it, is renominated 
for state superintendent. For the sake of the 
state, we trust he will be triumphantly re. 
elected. 

osee tne Republican celebrated its 
golden wedding last week. May it live to see 
the end of its millennium, and grow biggerand 
brighter and better with each succeeding de. 
cade. 

....- The Rey. Mr. Murray boasts of twelve 
‘* bran new ” pups—the apostolic number. Ey- 
idently he takes the injunction to beware of 
dogs in a metaphorical sense. 

.-..“ The Unknown and the Unknowable is 
discovered, and is Matter.” Thatis the Specta 
tor’s summary of Dr. Tyndall’s address. 

....Of all cheap solaces done into verse, 

The cheapest is this: “It might have 
been worse.” 

....18 not the Woman's Journal just a little 


ashamed of its ‘‘Chemiloon” or ‘“‘Shimmerloon” 


correspondent ? 


Religions Jutelligence, . 





The Churchman insists, in opposition to 
Judge Williams, that ‘‘the proceedings of the 
two courts on whose sentences Bishop White- 
house based the suspension and the deposition 
of Mr. Cheney were entirely and undoubtedly 
legal.” What is more, Zhe Churchman says 
that whether these proceedings were legal or 
not makes no difference whatever. The 
bishop has the sole power of suspension and 
deposition, and whether he exercises his power 
jegally or illegally makes no difference with 
the effectiveness of his action. The canons do 
not give the bishop his power, the power 
resides in the office ; so that, though the bishop 
may violate the canons, his act is valid. This 
seems to concede to the bishop all the power 
that the Roman Catholic prelates claim as 
against theirclergy. If The Churchman’e views 
are correct, Father Stack, who has been com- 
batting in the Roman Catholic Church just such 
an assumption of arbitrary and irresponsible 
power on the part of his bishop, has taken 4 
course for which he ought to be condemned by 
all good Episcopalians. The Churchman con- 
tinues: 

‘We are aware that this may seem to some 
to beahard theory. It may be said that it 
places the second order of the clergy at the 
mercy of the bishops and thatit makes despots 
of the bishops. But such assertions are with- 
out foundation. The power of deposing, like 
the power of ordaining, is given to the bishops 
asatrust, Like all other trusts, it might be 
betrayed. But such betrayal would inevitably 
bring summary punishment on the offender. 
The Church, always bearing in mind that, by 
virtue of their office, the bishops have the 
power to depose, bas used the utmost care in 
preventing the exercise of this power to the 
detriment of the clergy and has made it cer- 
tain that no bishop will make a despotic use 
of his power.” 

The summary way in which The Churchman 
disposes of this obvious suggestion is quite 
refreshing. “Such assertions” are not, we 
think, historically, “without foundation,” 
whatever the logic of good Churchmanship may 
require us to say about it. To declare that the 
Church has made it “certain that no bishop will 
make a despotic use of his power”? is to say 
what a great multitude of clergymen, both in 
this country and in England, have reasons of 
their own for disbelieving. To make such a0 
assertion in the course of a discussion of the 
Cheney case is about the coolest piece of as 
sumption with which we remember to have met. 


....Mr. George Miiller (who never adver 
tises and never asks for money) has issued his 
“ Brief Narrative of Facts ’’ in connection with 
bis Orphan Houses at Bristol, England. “ In an- 
swer to prayer alone,” Mr. Miiller has obtained 
during the past 20 years more than $3,000,000. 
In speaking of the means which have been 
sent in answer to prayer for the support of the 
2,261 orphans who were under his care during 
the past year, Mr. Miiller says: cad 

se ar again was ende 
on Fite wen ort the yon lone $126,450, 
besides $82,640 in connection with the other 
objects, For all this we waited on God and were 
helped These expenses, moreoyer, do not ; 
crease, but rather increase year after year. 
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ve a family of seven to provide 
bog mre find it difficult, in these dear 
times to meet all the expenses connected with 
such ‘a family. But we have the expenses of 
9,400 persons daily to meet. And how do we 
meet them? We have no certain income to 
depend on. We have no way of earning the 
money for these vast expenses. We look to 
the Lord and to him alone. And he has never 
failed us. Perhaps you say this is a very easy 
thing; your work is now known far and wide 
and peoplesend you what youneed. Ah! dear 
reader, if we were to depend on that, we should 
soon beconfounded. While I em writing this 
for mapy days past our income has been £20, 
£30, and £40 daily, very rarely more; while 


ve been £100, £200, £300 
pon pew y ty During the last ee’ weeks 
the expenses of the institution have been so 
eatand the income so small as that the bal- 
ance we had in hand has decreased altogether 
more than £5,000; and if thus it were to go 
on about two months longer we should not 
have ashilling left. If under these circum- 
stances we were to trust in the fact that this 
{nstitution is now well known, we should cer- 
tainly be confounded. Our hope is in God 
alone. He has helped us for forty yeara and 
we trust that he will yet help us.” 
It seems to us that Mr. Muller is not without 
faith in printer's ink. This effective appeal 
of his is printed by himself, and is reprinted 
in most of the religious newspapers of the 
United Kingdom, as well as in THe INDE- 
PENDENT. Wehave no doubt that it will re- 
sult in bringing his income up to bis expend- 
jtures. We have no doubt that it was 
meant to produce just this result. But, after 
all this sturdy and strenuous begging, what 
shall be said of the man who insists that he 
depends in his work directly and wholly upon 
God and never asks men to help him ? 


«eeeThe National Conference of the Unita- 
rian Churches meets at Saratoga on Tuesday of 
this week, at the United States Hotel. The 
sermon is to be preached in the Town Hall, by 
the Rev. Robert Collyer, and papers will be 
read by the Rev. E. E. Hale, the Rev. J. H. 
Heywood, of Louisville, the Rev. C. G. Ames, 
the Rev. 8. R. Calthrop, and others. The sub- 
ject of changes in the constitution will be re- 
ported on by Dr. James Freeman Clarke, and 
itis expected that this question will be warmly 
discussed. Among the prominent topics be- 
fore the Conference will be ‘‘The Causes and 
Cure of Intemperance,”’ “‘ Religion and Modern 
Scientific Thought,” and ‘Fellowship with 
other Denominations.”” There is also to bea 
missionary meeting on Thursday evening. 
Here is certainly range of topics wide enough 
for avery profitable meeting. And if the ever- 
lasting dispute as to who are Christians and 
who are Unitarians, and whether a Unitarian 
may, can, or must, might, could, would, or 
should be a Christian, do not occupy all the 
time, there will, we doubt not, be some excel- 
lent talk about practical religion. May wo not 
suggest to our friends, in the language of the 
Rev. Frederick Ingham’s double, that so much 
has been said and well said on this overshadow- 
yng topic of the Unitarian creed that the Con- 
ference may as well terminate this controversy 
right off by resolving shortly and sharply that 
it is a Christian body, and then going to work 
and proving it. 


-s.. Lhe method by which appointments are 
made in the Moravian Church is illustrated by 
the following item of news which we clip from 
the organ of that excellent body of Christians: 

“The Rev. E. A. de Schweinitz, president of 
the Southern Provincial Board, has been ap- 

ointed a bishop of the Unitas Fratrum by the 

nity’s Elders’ Conference at Berthelsdorf, in 
Saxony. He was unanimously nominated to 
the episcopal office by the Southern Provincial 
Synod, which met in July last. This nomina- 
tion, according to the requirement of the con- 
stitution, was sent to the Unity’s Elders’ Con- 
ference, and by that body submitted to the 
Divine Head of the Church, through the use 
of the lot. The lot resulted affirmatively, and 
accordingly the appointment has been made,” 
Another nomination was tested in the same 
manner, with the opposite result. Says Zhe 
Moravian: 

“The Rev. John Lang, of Gracehill, Ireland, 
was nominatedto the episcopal office by the 
late Synod of the British Province. This nom- 
ination, however, upon being submitted to the 
Lord by the lot, was not approved.” 


«-..From the conflict between the German 
Government and the Ultramontancs we get 
but little news this week, The Old Catholic 
Congress at Freiburg closed on Tuesday of last 
week, with a public meeting at which 5,000 per- 
sons were present; but we have no report as 
yet of its doings. The Prussian Government 
has suspicions that the Roman Catholic clergy 
of the dioceses whose bishops are in prison are 
being directed by a person or persous secretly 
appointed by the Pope, and we are told by 
telegraph that great exertions are being made 
to discover this novel organization of the 
Papal Church. Another dispatch reports that 
an order will soon be issued expelling from 
Prussia all foreign priests, monks, and nuns 
There is news of a movement in Posen among 
the Catholic clergy fora compromise with the 
State. Fifty priests of the two Polish Prussian 
Provinces refused to sign the recent address of 
sympathy to the two chapters now undergoing 
Sequestration, and many of those who did sub- 


cribe, under pressure, are becoming rebellious 
and may soon decline Ultramontane dictation. 
The movement arises, largely, no doubt, from 
selfish motives. The pecuniary losses which 
resistance to the Government involves these 
priests are not ready to undergo. 


++eeThe church of the Parish of Allhallows, 
Bread street, London, in which John Milton 
was baptized, as the register shows, Dec. 28th, 
1608, is likely to be removed. The resident 
parishioners consist of only 50 souls, and the 
average Sunday congregation numbers but 
nine. AMr. Elyott left the church a legacy in 
1609 providing for the preaching of a sermon 
on every Thursday in the year; but the service 
has been for some time discontinued, owing to 
the impossibility of procuring a listener. 
Should the removal be decided on, the register, 
monuments, mural tableis, ete., will be re- 
moved to the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, to 
which the parish of Allhallows will be an- 
nexed. 


....The Methodist Dr. Crane has published 
a book in which he identifies regeneration 
with sanctification ; and Professor Townsend, 
of Boston, has indicated his belief in some 
sort of “modal Trinity,» upon which the 
Methodist heresy-hunters'are getting them- 
selves into a state of mind and prosecutions 
dire are threatened. Dear brethren, possess 
your souls in patience. It will not hurt any 
of you to be sanctified a little at the same time 
that you are regenerated; and as for the 
modal Trinity, suppose you cast the beams out 
of your own definitions before you try to pull 
the mote out of Professor Townsend’s, 


...-Dr. Selwyn, Bishop of Lichfield, the 
well-known English missionary bisbop, who 
was an honored representative of the Anglican 
communion at the last General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try, has acceded to the request of Bishop 
Green, of. Mississippi, to take his place in 
preaching the sermon before the General Con- 
vention at its next session in this city. Bishop 
Selwyn is a man of fine talent and noble spirit 
and the Convention is fortunate in securing 
him as its preacher. 


«+ee-The Catholie Standard has information 
that the Marquis of Ripon (formerly Earl De 
Gray, of Ripon), who will be remembered as a 
member of the Joint High Commission on the 
“ Alabama’”’ claims, has resigned the Grand 
Mastershp of the Free Masons and has become 
a Roman Catholic. If the news be true, the 
accession will be of considerable importance 
to the Roman Catholic Church in England, 


... Statistics of the German Reformed 
Church in the United States. Ministers 600, 
congregations 1,320, members 135,600, mem- 
bers unconfirmed 82,218, baptisms 13,479, con- 
firmed 7,785, certificate 3,556, communicants 
110,828, excommunicated or names erased 272, 
dismissed 2,020, deaths 5,203, Sunday-schools 
1,184, Sunday-school scholars 69,057, and 
benevolent contributions $86,217.95. 


-.-A young girl of 19, ill with consump- 
tion and abandoned by her physicians as a 
hopeless case, was carried into a chapel con- 
vent in Milwaukee, when she was cured in 
fifteen minutes by praying before a ‘* miracu- 
lous picture” of the Virgin. Drs. Zelowski 
and Flynn, her pbysicians, certify to the 
miracle, and Father Krautbauer furnishes the 
facts” to the Catholic Vindicator. 


...eThe English Ritualists are moving for a 
testimonial of somesort to Mr. Gladstone in 
gratitude for his services in opposing the 
Public Worship Bill. When a Liberal politician 
earns the good will of the most reactionary 
religionists, we see the force of the proverb 
that politics makes strange bedfellows. 


wees The Universalists are jn convention this 
week in this city and Brooklyn. The best men 
of the denomination are in town and there is 
promise of a meeting of great spiritual interest 
and influence. 


Publisher's Departinent, 


Tue best ‘Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘‘ Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 








SAVE your Doctor’s Bi.is.—Coe’s Dys- 
pepsia Cure will save the expense of a 
Doctor very many times, if kept on hand 
ready for immediate use. In the summer 
season, for Cholera Morbus, Pain in the 
Stomach, Diarrheea, etc., it is a sure and 
certain remedy. 





Devor’s BRILLIANT O11 has the lergest 
sale of any brand ot oil in the world. Safe 
beyond all doubt, Gives a better light than 
gas, at One-third the cost, and should be 





used by all who sew or read in the evening. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS. 


THE GorHaM Company, the well-known 
Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond street, New 
York, offer the richest and largest assort- 
ment of choice articles in silver for wedding 
and presentation gifts and general family 
use to be found in the country. 











WHAT ENGLAND THINKS OF 
KINGSFORD'S CORN STARCH—A 
valuable adjunct in our daily diet. In 
the opinion of Dr. A. H. Hassall, a great 
authority on such questions, Corn Flour is 
both nutritious and wholesome, well de- 
serves its popularity.—Glasgow News, 
July 30th. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


WE call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of Messrs. Howard & Co. 
(on outside page) of these justly celebrated 
Watches, which have been greatly im- 
proved during the present year and sev- 
eral new sizes added to the list. Their 
new descriptive price-list is now ready, and 
contains information in relation to Watches 
of great value to all who own a watch and 
to those who contemplate buying. It also 
explains their plan of sending single 
Waltham Watches to any place in the 
United States, by mail or express, with 
privilege of purchaser to examine before 
paying, and with no obligation to take the 
article unless entirely satisfactory. These 
lists will be sent free to all on application, 
‘by addressing Howard & Co., 222 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

rt  ——— 


A FINE STEAMER. 


Tue ‘‘C. H. Northam,” recently built for 
the New York and New Haven Steamship 
Co., is one of the finest boats that runs on 
the Sound, and even rivals the floating 
palaces of the Hudson River. Her cabins 
and staterooms are elegantly fitted up and 
in perfect taste. A desirable change has 
been made on this line. in regard to meals, 
which are now furnished on the European 
plan, and a note on the bill of fare states 
that ‘‘all dishes that do not suit will be 
changed.” 

Mr. Scott, the able New York agent, has 
done much to make this line very popular 
with the public. 

es 


HEATING OF HOUSES, SCHOOLS, 
AND CHURCHES. 











No subject is of the importance of the 
above heading. The comfort and health of 
families depends more on the heating ap- 
paratus than any other article which enters 
the house; and the effectiveness of teaching 
in schools or the benefitof preaching in our 
churches is reguiated more or less by the 
quality and quantity of the heatedair. The 
writer has known of instances where the 
congregations have been dismissed owing 
to the gases from the furnaces stifling the 
people, and other cases where the coldness 
of the church rendered it impossible for the 
congregation toremain. Among the many 
appliances in use, the Gothic Furnace has 
gained a good report with those who have 
used it, and the following excellent testi- 
monials will be read with interest. I. 1. 
Thomas, Esq., editor of The Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman, says: ‘* We are able to 
report the result of seven years’ trial with 
the Gothic Furnace; and those who are 
about to erect heating apparatus at the pres- 
ent time for next winter's use will find this 
furnace to possess the following excelient 
qualities : cheapness and simplicity, dura- 
bility, ease of management, and purity of 
air. We have run it eight months with less 
than ten tons of coal, and after seven years’ 
use the castings are still good, and the 
cleaning of the furnace can be done in a 
few minutes, without putting out the fire.” 

These valuable furnaces can be obtained 
of the manufacturer, Alex. M. Lesley, 224 
and 226 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Catalogues sent on application. 





“GET THE BEST” is good advice in 
selecting insurance or Gictionaries. Ergo, 
buy life or accident insurance of the old 
and reliable “ Travelers,” of Hartford. It 
has paid two million dollars in benefits 
and is to-day stronger than ever. 
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POSTAGE ON THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have learned that some postmasters 
have been in the habit of charging 5 cents 
postage on Tre INDEPENDENT at the be- 
ginning of each quarter of the year-—that is 
tosay, January, April, July, and October— 
Without regard to the time the subscrip- 
tion commenced—a practice which in most 
cases obliges the subscriber to pay 25 cents, 
instead of 20 cents, per year. We, there- 
fore, wrote the Department with reference 
to the matter, and received the following 
reply: 





APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
Wasuixaton, D. C., April 30th, 1874. 

Sir :—In answer to your letter of the 29th 
instant I would say that under the postal laws 
and regulations postage on regular newspapers 
must be paid quarterly or yearly, in advance; 
bat it is not required that a subscriber shall 
pay more than the proper postage for a year’s 
subscription. If he commences his paper, say 
Feb. 17th, he should pay 5 cents, which would 
pay to May 17th, and so on through the term 
of his subscription; or, to save trouble, he 
might pay 20 cents, which would pay the post- 
age for one year from the date of receiving the 
first paper. Iam respectfully, etc., 


James H. Marr, 
Acting First Ass’t, P.M.-General. 
Herr C. BowEn, Esq., 
No.3 Park Place, N. Y. City. 
If any of our subscribers are asked to pay 
more than 20 cents per year postage, they 
will oblige the Publisher of Tue Inpz 
PENDENT by notifying him. 
Subscribers will greatly oblige us by ad 
dressing their letters to P.-O. Box 2787. 


Post-Orrice DEPARTMERT, 





BEING FULLY REWARDED. 


WE are glad to learn that the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company is now re- 
ceiving a large return forthe great outlays it 
has made for steel rails and new equipment on 
their OmaHA AND CaLrrornia Line, better 
known, perhaps, as ‘* THE TRANS-CONTINENT+ 
4L Route.” We understand that a large 
proportion of the overland travel is now seek- 
ing that route. This seems to be especia!ly 
the case with the people going west from 
New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
as or, are well posted as to the merits of this 
great line and always select the best that is io 
be had. All Ticket Agents sell tickets by this 
route. Do not forget that this is the shortes$ 
and best route to Council Bluffs, Omaha, and 
points in Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
and California. All Eastern railroads connect 
with this line at Chicago. 








PAINT—WONDERFUL DISCOVERY 


ALL who propose to paint should write 
Ingersoll Paint Works, 157 South st., N.Y., 
inclose stamp, and have sent free their 
work on Painting and Selecting Colors, 
with samples. They have ample evidence 
of its enduring twenty years. This is 
startling; yet the Paint looks better and is 
cheaper than any first-class Lead or Zinc 
Paint or Chemical Paint. All dealers 
should keep it.—From Christian Advocate. 








Tat wonderful combination of vege 
table ingredients, 


Tue Parn-KiueEr, 


has obtained a world-renowned celebrity in 
consequence of its extraordinary curative 
properties (which are more fully set forth 
in the Pain-Killer Annual, gratuitously dis- 
tributed throughout the country), and is 
undoubtedly one of the best and safest 
remedial agents to have at hand in every 
household, It is peculiarly adapted for use 
at this season of the year, when dysentery 
and bowel complaints are so prevalent. 
For cuts, bruises, sprains, burns, etc., etc., 
it affords quick and permanent relief. The 
simplicity of the remedy and the readiness 
and safety with which it can be adminis- 
tered are strong commendations in its favor, 
This strictly vegetable compound is used 
both internally and externally, with the 
most gratifying results. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 





JUST WHAT I WANT. ' 





A SEWING-MACHINE that I myself can use 
for all my family work; and it is well at- 
tested that the ‘* Willcox & Gibbs” is just 
tbat machine. Send for Price-list and Cir- 
cular to Willcox & Gibbs 8, M. Co., 658 











Broadway, N. Y. 






CHARLES SUMNER. 


Tne steel engraying of Charles Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
now ready for delivery. Our subscrivers and friends will please understand that they 
can have this splendid work of art by sending us the name of one new subscriber, with 
$3.50, or by renewing their subscriptions for one year (if not in arrears) and sending us 
tbe same amount, or for a two years’ renewal and $8, or for two new subscribers and $6. 
This new engraving alone (without Tug INDEPENDENT) is well worth from $5 to $10 
—as such engravings are now selling. 

The following extraordinary testimonials (extracts from letters received) will be read 
with interest : 





“ This is by far the best likeness of Mr. Sumner I bave ever seen.” —ALEX. H. BULLOCK, Ex- 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


‘“‘T have never seen a picture of him that approached it in fidelity and lifelikeness.”’—O. 8. 
Ferry, U.S. Senator from Connecticut. 

“It is a wonderfully good likeness.”—Joun A. J. CRESSWELL, Postmaster-General, 

* It is a most excellent likeness and a beautifal work of art.”—JoHN Jay Cisco, Ex-Ass’t U. 
8. Treasurer. 


“* Decidedly the best representation of him that I have seen.”—Rev. T. De Wirt TaLMaGs, 
D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“ A very faithful and spirited representation of the head of the eminent Senator and Philan- 
thropist.”—Dr. Noam Porter, President of Yale College. 

“* The likeness is admirable.”—Joun A. Drx, Governor of New York. 

“TItis a beautiful exhibition of art in the execution and gives a true and very favorable 
impression of the eminent subject.’’—STePoen H. Tyna, D. D., St. er i Rectory, New _— 
City. 

** Most excellent.”’—M. R. Warts, Chief-Justice of the eo Court of the United States. 

“A very good likeness.” —Wa. W. BELENAP, Secretary of War. 

“The likeness, as it seems to me, is strikingly correct and the pictures beautiful produc- 
tion of art.”—Gro. H. Witttams, Attorney-General. 

“It strikes me as an excellent likeness of the great Senator.”—Joan G. WHITTIER, Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

* Recalls very vividly to my mind the features and bearing of the dead Statesman.”—Jno. J. 
Incatts, U. 8. Senator from Kansas. 

“Asa likeness of Mr. Sumner as he appeared just prior to his death itis the best I have 
seen.” —R, C. McCormick, Delegate from Arizona. 

* Is an excellent ‘counterfeit presentment.’ ’—War. Lzorp GaRRison, Roston, May 14th, 1874. 

*] think It a good likeness of Mr. Sumner.””—Z. Coanpiep, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

“*It is a capital likeness of the Senator.””—Christian Union. 

*T have seen none superior to it.”—Joun Soort, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 

“The likeness is a very striking one.”"—Grorar Opprkg, Banker, New York. 

“Tt is a faithful likeness of the great Senator.’’—OLIvER JOHNSON. 

** An excellent engraving.” —Jas. 8. Morritu, U. 8. Senator from Vermont. 

* An excellent steel engraving.”—T. W. Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

“Tt is the best likeness of Mr. Sumner yet published.” —James EZ. EnciisH, Ex-Governor of 
Connecticut. 

“It is an excellent and pleasant likeness of Mr. Sumner and a fine success in the art of en- 
graving.”—Hon. Wa. M. Evarts, New York. 

‘*Reproduces his features with fidelity." —Smaon Cameron, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 

“The picture isa very fine one, indeed.”—Bens. F. Butter, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 

“It is true to life."—Hznry Crews, Banker, New York. 

“A most excellent likeness.”—A. A. Sarcsnt, U. 8. Senator from California. 

“ It is excellent.”"—Wa. Wrxpow, U. 8. Senator from Minnesota. 

“Very fine engraving.”—H. L. Dawes, Representative from Massachusetts. 

“ A capital likeness of the distinguished Statesman.”—Lyrman Tremanve, Representative-at- 
large from New York. = 

“It seems to me a very perfect likeness.”"—J. A. GARFIELD, Representative from Ohio. 

“Tt is a very good likeness.’’—Henry W. LonGFELLow, Cambridge, Mass. 

“‘Tt is admirable and faultless.”"—Hon. Gerrit Smita, Peterboro, N. Y. 


“T like it very much. It brings out the humane qualities of his countenance.”—FReEp- 
Erick Dovc.ass, Washington, D. C. 


* Admirable likeness.”—Stzwart L. Wooprorp, Representative from New York. 

“Tt is a good likeness,”""—H. B. AntHony, U. 8. Senator from Rhode Island. 

“Tam much pleased with the likeness.’""—Hsnry L. Prercer, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 

“‘ The likeness is perfect.”—Tuos. L. James, Postmaster of New York City. 

“ Well executed and a good likeness.’’—Rev. Cuas. G. Finney, D.D., President Oberlin 
College. 

“Tthink t excellentin every respect.”—P. W. Hrrcncocr, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 

« The likeness is in my Judgment excellent,”"—J. L. ALcorn, U. 8. Senator from Mississippi. 

“It is a most excellent and true likeness and admirably executed.’’—Joun A. Logay, U. 8. 
Senator from Illinois. 

“A most excellent engraving.’’—Dunoan, SHeRMan & Co., Bankers, New York. 

“Tt is an admirable portrait.”.—Caar_gs R. Incrrso.t, Governor of Connecticut. 

“Tt seems to me to be a good engraving.’’—T. D. Woo.szr, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President Yale 
College. 


“ It represents one look of his with which I am familiar in the later years of his life—not 
the most pleasingly characteristic one, for his smile was particularly frank and cordial; but one 
in which years and labor and sorrow and suffering had left their ineffaceable marks upon his noble 
features. It has the appearance of being a faithful copy of one of the more recent photographs 
of Mr. Sumner, and is very true to him under the one aspect which it represents.”—OLIVER 
‘WENDELL Hotmes, Boston, Mass. 


“IT think it very good—faithful as a likeness and spirited.”—E. R. Hoar, Representative from 

Massachusetts. 

** As a likeness it is perfect.” —J. G. Buanvg, Speaker House of Representatives. 

“ A better likeness I never saw.'’—T. O. Hows, U. 8. Senator from Wisconsin. 

**f consider it an excellent likeness.”—Joun Soerman, U.S. Senator from Ohio. 

* Your artist has made a great success.’’—T. W. Tipton, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 

“Is very truthful.”—L. V. Boar, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“It isa good portrait and finely executed.’’—C. Scuurz, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“TJ think it extremely good.""—Gzo. T. Epmonps, U. 8. Senatorfrom Vermont. 


“The engraving preserves the character and expression with remarkable fidelity." —WzxpELL 
Parties, Boston, Mass. 

‘*It is excellent.”"-—How. ’pwarps PIERREPONT. 

“T think most highly of it asa work of art and asa likeness of one of our most memorable 
men.””—LEoNARD Bacon, LL.])., New Haven, Conn. 


** A steel engraving of Charles Sumner, which gives the keen, investigating look the great 
atatesman’s face sometimes wore, with peculiar exactness, has been published by Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen, as a premium for subscribers to Tus InpDEPENDENT. It is a head finely done, in soft 
deep shading, and which, aside fromits interest as a portrait, will be an ornament to any 
library” — Baldy in’s Monthly, 
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! INDEPENDENT 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody’ 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 
Thousands Receiving Them! 


THE INDEPENDENT in the future will endeavor to 
maintain the high position which it has held in the 
past. In its literary columns it will depend upon its 


well-known a seen of American tg foreign bas tg 
utors—a e 





the world; its departments, Grows 
Missions, Education, and Biblical Researc! 


vor; constant efforts will be made to furnish —- 
and able literary reviews; and in its editori: a) pegs 
affairs of religious and general interest 
cussed by cemceipat ters. 
“We PPE meen me ned that no subscriber to any other 
8 


way of Fane, and arene rociaim it as an un- 
doubte fact that we give wit! 
more beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable pre- 


publis 
A few years ago an oi) painting was so much o: 
rarity, Treason 0 @ positive limitation of the 


is 
peinens in oil: on it fan oil vaiutinae only the 
D! 


OUR NEW PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been fortu- 
tate in securing the sa Tices of the Hminent mertcan 
Artist, Mr. F. ee gy hn ong WwW works is the 
oil peintiog < of “Lincoln and his ns Oabinet.” oF 
it Reading of the Emancipatio: wpe serge on’) 
0 was Tt to design and pop 
Thing really beautiful and which would be creditable 
both to himselfand to ourselves. He was instructed to 
do this less of time or expgeae. The result is 
— a 


esigned 
picture elegant in its Amy mig “and 60 yy in its 
combinations. This has been in all the 
richness of oi] color from thirty di di vent hromo-litho- 
phie stones, making a large and superb Genuine OU 
, and ts entitled 


“MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD.” 


Tt is LA. 21 ingiee in size a. is Ap ag & — 
specimen of t romo-lithogrs is pictur 
which Ras the ¢ appearance oni a Peco oll —— % 
well worth $10; but it cannot be obtained a 
except in connection with our paper. It will be 
exclusively asa premium picture. Asa work of art it 
is purely American, and as such we do not hesitate to 
commend It to our friends and the public. 


and landsca y-y a t,-3 <. tour bright 


a oop | er hands, an another very estan’ a1 and 
dignt ed-looking _ with his slate s un- 
der his ugh ully looking at the effect 
produced. ly is also in the foreground a favorite 


in the proceedings; while in the background Is a sail- 





py oe 2 and the cture ts one suggestive of mod- 
an a ‘elight tai 
household picture, suited to any parlor or drawing- 


room. 

It will be sent, Jan id, unmounted to event 
Annual! Subscribe HE INDEPENDENT who pa 
yy in aavensss or, telanted on canvas, rolled 

or fremming for $3.25; or, mounted on canvas an 
apretchors, | Ike an oil painting, for nes latter in 
all cases will be sent by express at the risk 
of the subscriber. On account of its size ~ ~laga Tord 
cannot safely send it by mail on stret 








We also continue to give our TWO Chromos, 
“GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC” and “SO TIRED.” 


These pictures were painted by the coninent artist, 
Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, mess. ex: piaite beautifan 
One of them is called “A G 
represents a young girl achene: with of. kitten upon 
the bed. The little blue-eyed fairy is dangling one 


other Fo ropa is 


These two pictures we have had chromoed, at g 
expense, by pl oe the best chromo-lithographie 
artists in the cou 
They are -_ 2 oy, 16 inches in size and are printed 
e 


jos a av ve 
would readily sell’ at the feture stores for $10 each. 
We og send BOTH of the above — valuable 
rom e paid ( d), as By mew 
for every NEW yearly subscriber ‘cont to to THE IND 
PENDENT with $3 in gevance or we will send the 








Richie's magnificent steel engraving of. Abraham 
incoin 


“FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” 


st perfe 

executed in America) entitled “The First Reading of 
po A nen Proclamation by Abraham Ne 

“* is becoming more and more valuable as one 
= another of the persons there represented 
removed by death. is wonderful picture has a 
“ MOST RIKING AND PERF LIKENESS” 
of hy Lincoln and his i es, 

ase, ward, Stanton, Bates, Smith. Blair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We have ven 
away as premiums Le fay subscri tne, 


these en denfnd seems no 
steadily increas 
If our subscribers and friends want b mena 


We jutely guarantee ect satisfaction in 
gee eae openly BR pd 


Ritchie's magnificent steel engraving entitled 
AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Stee 4 by 383 inches. 





One of the Finest and Most Celebrated Steel En- 








gravings ever produced in the coun’ 

Ec ctaaris ane te tues 
is believ e one of the 2 

miums ever offered for one tase ot valuable 














e fo owns distinguished it 7 oe of ect 
United Sta with good e 
this engraving—v ve: a 
IRVING. BANCRO 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN, 
COOPER. MOTLEY, aime 
LONGFELLOW. BREECH 
MISS SEDG WICK, CURTIS, 

M SIGOURNKY. EMERSON. 

MRS. SOUTH WORTH R. H. DANA, 
MITCHELL. MARGARET FULLOR 
WILL; SOLI, 
HOLME CHANNING. 

HRS MOWATT RITOHIE. Mus RIRRLA ND, 
ALICE CARY. WHITTIER. 
PRENT! LOWELL, 

G. W. KENDALL BOKER 

MORRI AYARD TAYLOR. 
POF. AX 

TUCKERMAN. TODDA 
Mace aemaee moe 
P. PEN PaStON COOKE OZZE 

HoveMA ALLEOK. 


Remember! One name sent with $3.25 wil 
Engraving, and also THE INDEPENDENT for pink. 


ENGRAVINGS OF GRANT AND WILSON: 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
EDWIN M. STANTON, LATE SECRETARY 
OF WAR. 

We will givea copy of this excellent engraving, 
printed on = paste’ teboard d, to a Subscriber wits 
will send us the name of a yearl D4 subscriber, with the 
png ne * $3.00 in advance. The engraving will be 
J postage paid, to any post-office in the United 


“ PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


with the money, $9; or who will renew their 
own subscription for four years in advance and Rey 
us $12, Wringer” will be delivered at our office 
or sent by express as may be directed. 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
6x —— AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
LINCOLN. 


Pope 
We va Fm THE INDEPENDENT one 


re ths at the bsg gr 
3; or we age pala, to, 204 Meaths att eo White 


ouse with Abraham Lincoln” as 8 any 
person who will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz. 





ee ae AND NEWSPAPERS. 

We will send THE {eparexDery one year and 
either of the f following Newspapers one 
im to any one not already ¢ a S subseriber to those 
each a Ss or ivelyo ere ‘or the sums set opposite 

de ent ii "s Ma Ecgedeeneccces 

pen an Barper' Re — 8% 


o 


= 
soests 





Address 


TIENRY c. BOWEN, | 
Publisher “ The Independent,” 


P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 





gerecial Notice.—Subscribers poof THE INDEPEND- 
are particularly requested not to pay money to 
persons representing themselves asa — bry, the 
sooure the bh ay ow and our regu Ce: 
. bearing the fac-simile nature of eof the publisher, 
teeing the sending ° 


The ey 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made. in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither o er 
can be procured, send the money ina ered 
The present registration system is virtually an abso. 
lute pocremics, ainst losses by mail, and all Post. 
pone ada ob! lig to register letters whenever re. 
ues 


BY MAIL, pe 98 for 33 Numbers, in advance. 
“ “ 
” " “ _ . after 3 mos. 


* * 3 after 6 
If delivered in New Yor you City or British Provinces 








Sage cop es 10 cents. 
PAPE are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
aulred by payment of all arearages is made as re- 
u! 
qv No names entered on the subscription books without 
thet Brat p ment ip advanc Bee. rx 
are particularly requested 1o note 
anes xpiration of their ences Beg, and to forward 
due for the ensuing year, with or without 
SIRE AUCELP of the. papet Tan suMctent receipt 
e@ paper 3 a sufficient rece 
of the FIRST s heer tion. RECEIPTS for aa 
pth to RENE Peto are indicated 
hi ‘ me oa of expiration My the little te vel 
low ticke' a reahed to the paper, which change is mace 
jon eed the —_- r second week after the at is > 
ed. Butw beo = postage stam Pp is received the 
eeipt wil — Be: cont by mail. 
MPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet strees, 
are our J Agents fente a Staten to receive subscriptions 


and adve 
* TENRY Cc. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER R DECISI ONS. 


1—Any person who takes a & paper regularly fium the 
t-oftice— whether direc Ro his 8 name or another’t 
or wnetner ne nas su Soosined or not—is responsibi¢ 
for ‘the —— 

@ person orders his paper discontinued, ht 
must pay aii arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send It until payment is made, and coma the 
whole — whether the paper is tak m 
“iat or D 


an re leavi the tea f is 
remov og # leavin, 4 unca! ‘or, is primo 
removing. mt fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Granary Advertisements. 


je cvereccceccsceseeet We! b UIC... ceeeeeees. ss ese* 


ime 
4 times one month)....70c.| 4 times (one month)... 


B pecemen $).65¢.| 13 (three m onths) Be. 

ss 0c./26 “ (six 

* “ a % as. Gaeive * S50. 
~ maa setesenaeseed ENTS. 


ADVERTI 











i Ne. 
mtr "sion {One 1 PER ‘AGATS 
FINANCLALNOTICES. TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE LIVE. 
pS: FIFTY CENTS 4 LINE 


over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Wome for advertising must be made in advance, 
HEXRY Cc. et iy am 2, 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City. 
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Sept. 18, 1874] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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WOULD NEVER USE THEM. 


were aware of the injurious 
Tenet most Baking Powders now for 
c le in every town in our country, they 
would never use them. A Bakiog Powder, 
be good and wholesome, cannot be made 
by ignorant persons, who know no more 
about the chemical combinations necessary 
for such results than & schoolboy. The only 
Baking Powder, prepared by a physi- 
cian, is Dr. Price’s Cream. And for his 
True Flavoring Extracts we have only to 
gay that they are the finest, purest, and best 
to be found io this or any other country. 


av’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
— Sold by druggists. 85 cents. 
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POSI-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Sept. 19th, 1874, will close at this 
office a8 follows: On Wednesday at 54 and 
11¢ a. M., on bp Ae 114 a. M., and 

turday at 8 an A. M. 
on Be . T. L. James, P. M. 





MARRIED. 





en, nastor 0 e@ Broadway church, Norwich 
| ages it ylen, daughter of E. 8. Bigelow, Esq., of 
Dy 33. 





DIED. 





BECKLEY.—On Friday, Sept. 4th, of typhoid fever, 
muvl Leslie Beckley, only son of Samuel M. and 
t D. Beckley, in the 24th year of his age. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


POND’'S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Small is cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Afedium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.0.—saving 92 cents. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
BUY YOUR 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE. 


BUY THE 
P. T. BARNUM 


Coupon Hat 


The Coupons 
alone are worth 








Ww 

tured onlyby Is. 
Fa yerweather 
«& Co., Danbury, 
Conn. 











Barnes’s Foot and Steam 
Power scroll Saw. 

fy For the entire range of Scroll Saw- 

to the Cornice 
Every W 






Send for full description 4 
Barnes & Bro., 68 Park Place, N.Y, 








INSURANCE. 





HOUSEKEEPERS 


Electro-Silicon 


bEN\: best article kno» n for 
“[SHING GOLD, SILV RK, 

a FEM gs || PLATED WARE, Erc. 

(i Saeed RET 

; house-furnishing stores, 

’ and jewelers. 

p ; | COFFIN, REDING 

Ne 


| No. 9 Gold Street. 












VEGETABLE 


LIVER PILLS: 





THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecti the st h, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 

DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 

They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 

A TIMELY WARNING. 

When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss uf Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, Genera! Debility, 
take TUTT’s PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT'S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. It isin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 


HENRY’S 


CARBOLIC SALVE! 


THE MOST POWERFUL HEALING 
AGENT EVER DISCOVERED. 

The wonderful celerity with which this combination 
of CARBOLIC ACID with OTHER SOOTHING AND CURA- 
TIVE EMOLIENTS 
REALS THE MOST VIRULENT SORES 

AND ULCERS 


{s something akin to the marvelous. 


It is with pride that the Proprietors call attention 
wo the gratifying fact that 


Physicians Give it the High- 
est Meed of Praise 


and use it and prescribe it in their practice. 


t= POINTS TO BE BORNE IN MIND: 


CARBOLIC SALVE positively cures the worst sores. 
CARBOLICSALVE instantly allays the pain of burns. 
CARBOLIC SALVE cures all cutaneous eruptions, 
CARBOLIC SALVE removes pimples and blotches. 
CARBOLIC SALVE will cure cuts and bruises. 

CARBOLIC SALVE ranks at the head of all Salves, 
Ointments, or other Healing Compounds and TAS 
ACHIEVED A GREATER KEPUTATION AND 
HAS A LARGER SALE than any other similar prep- 
aration of contemporaneous invention. 

Sold everywhere. Price 25 cents. 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 








OLDEST, LARGEST, BEST 





INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD. 


Cash Assets - - $3,000,000. 


General Accident Fuiictes for the year or month 
written by Agents. 


Life and Endowment Insurance of the best 
forms at Low Cash Rates. 


THE TRAVELERS 


per A eng for ten years in successful business; hoe 


n_ 325,000 General Accident Policies and 20 
Life Policies; its security ie unquestioned, its con- 
tract definite, its premiums low; has renee paid 
over twenty thousand claims of policyholders for 
death or injury by accident; and sells Insurance, 
either Life or Accident, or both combined, of the 
Best Quality, upon the Best Plan, and on the Best 
‘erms. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


JOHN E. MorRIs, Ass’t Secretary. 
&@” Apply to any Agent or write to the Company. 


New York Office, 207 Broadway. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 





144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


FE. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Stuazrt, Secretary. 





W. . C. Bartierr, Actuary. 
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TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 
TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 

The sngpitoent dite mere of this. ine, cos 
the ACAPULCO,” “COLON “HENHY OHAUN. 
CEY,” and “CITY OF PANAMA,” leave Pier foot of 
Canal St., North River, New York, every alternate 
——— ovnpecting at Panama with Company’s 





e Company’s spl 
pane ios Xopeneme, ong Kong, and Shanghai every 
ig 


Rates of e, including meals, berth, and all 
ORS TOSE tar et 2aoo_su, a, 0 Cur 
ew Yor! D ni cy. 
San Francisco to Yokohama—%® or $150 Gold, 
n Fran ong Kong—$100 or $200 Gold. 
Children under 12 half fare; under 6 years, 
quarter fare; under 2 years, free. 
sm competent pergecn on board. One hundred 
junds e jo 
For freight and passage tickets or further informa- 
tion_apply at the ce, on the wharf, foot of Canal 
st., North River, New York. H. J BULLAY, 
ju 


perintendent. 
RUFUS HATCH, 
Managing Director. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 
RTEST AND BEST ROUTE FROM 
CHICAGO TO ST. PAUL, 

















western Line. 
hrough the Valley ot the Upper M a River, 








La better Connections than any other 


Line. 
This is the only Railway in the Northwest which 
owns or manages the S] »eping Cars run thereon. 
The justly Celebrated Sleeping and Day Cars run 
through between Chicago, waukee, St. Paul, and 
eapolis without change. 


NEW YORK CITY oreicEe. 
No. 319 BROADWAY. 
ISAAC A. SMITH, General Agent. 


Trains Leave Chicago from Union Depot, 
Cor. Canal and Madison Streets. 


FURNITURE & BILLIARD TABLES. 


JAS. T. ALLEN & CO, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WALNUT FURNITURE 


OFFER AT RETAIL A 


LARCE AND DESIRABLE STOCK 


Rich and Medium-Priced Work 
at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
now on Exhibition at their extensive Warerooms, 


Nos. 185 and 187 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK, 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, c@rch, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


ea of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries, 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 


Standard American Billiard Tables. 


Patented June 6, 1871 and December 28, 1871. 


oe esi 

















































H.W.COLLENDER 


Successor to PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
No. 738 BROADWAY, 


P.-O. Box 1847. New York. 
. nd everything a in- 
CLOTH, BALLS, CU a veryt! ng eppertain. 


ing to BILLIARDS, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues sent by mail. 





SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 
ACENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 








Send for Samples and Circulars. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


Send for Circular ‘“ VICTOR” 8S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York 


LYON’S NEW SEWING MACHINE, 








- Commercial, : 


MR. McCULLOCH ON THE GREEN: 
BACK SWINDLE. 


Ex-Secretagy McCunzocn, in his recent 
letter on Currency and Taxation, thus 
tersely ates the argument against the 
Democratic scheme of paying the five 
twenty bonds in depreciated greenbacks: 

_ “‘ First. These bonds are national obligas 
tions, intended to be circulated and held i 
foreign countries, as well as in the Unite 
States; and all such obligations are always 
understood to be payable in the currency 
which alone is recognized as money by the 


common consent of the great family of 
nations.” 


“Second. They cannot be paid in green- 
backs, because it could not be done without 
increasing the issue of legal-tender notes 
beyond $400,000,000, and a large portion 
of these bonds were issued after the faith 
of the Government had been pledged by 
act of Congress that this should be the 
limit; and also because Congress by a 
special act in 1869 declared that these 
bonds were payable in coin.” 

‘* Third. It was the express understands 
ing between the Gevernment and the peo- 
ple when these bonds were issued that the 
principal, as well as the interest, should be 
paid in coin.” 

The doctrine avowed by the Democrats 
of Tennessee, Indiana, Ohio, and Missouri, 
in their recent state conventions, presents 
them in their principles as open violators 
of the national faith, As Mr. McCulloch 
well says: ‘The statement of the proposi- 
tion, stripped of all its disguises, is enough 
to condemn it in the estimation of all hon- 
orable men.” Asa matter of history, con- 
trary to what these Democrats now affirm, 
it is well known that these bonds were 
placed on the market as “‘ gold bonds” by 
the agents of the Government in the Treas- 
ury Department, and with the full knowl- 
edge and approval of Congress. During all 
the discussions in Congress in respect to 
their issue they were uniformly referred to 
as “gold bonds,” payable, principal and 
interest, in coln. No other theory was en- 
tertained or thought of at the time. Their 
payment by promises to pay, which prom- 
ises the Government does not keep, as pro- 
posed by these Democratic repudiators, 
would blast the credit of the United States 
beyond recovery. The people in 1868 re 
pudiated the repudiators; and this is jus’ 
what they will do again whenever the op 
portunity occurs. 

ee 


DRY GOODS. 


THERE has been an increased trade in 
almost every department of domestic cotton 
goods; but the market has lacked steadiness, 
in spite of the activity, which was the nat- 
ural result of the revision of prices that has 
been going on. The changes in quotations 
extend over the whole list, pretty nearly; 
and, although prices are low, there is a hes- 
jiation on the part of buyers which shows 
the demoralizing influences of a falling 
market in the midst of the active fall season. 
Notwithstanding these reductions, which 
do not seem to have been necessary, all 
accounts agree in the statement that the 
present season is an exceptionally favorable 
one, inasmuch as collections were never 
better and the prospects of a healthy 
business were never more flattering. 

The conditions of the money market are 
without any important change, and the 
general state of trade, whicb had been 
greatly improved by the recent reports of 
an advance in the price of breadstuffs in 
the English market, would all seem favore 
able to the dry goods trade; but it is evident 
tbat the manufacturers are anxious to effect 
sales, and they permit prices to fall off 
without any effort at prevention. There 
have been drives during the week in sev- 
eral makes of cottons, and the markings 
down have bad a demoralizing influence 
upon prices; but the jobbers have been 
more actively engaged than at any time 
during the season, and their stocks have 
been so much reduced that a replenishing 
will bave to take place soon, greatly to the 
benefit of the manufacturers’ agents and 
the commission houses. 

Among the great importers who have 
done most, perhaps; to establish the su- 
premacy of New York asa depot of for- 
eign dry goods, Mr. A. T. Stewart will be 
acknowledged by every one, and the recent 














e NQUEROR.” Agents wanted. Send for 
pet Tae fe ee Street, New York. 


visit of this Colossus of the dry goods trade 











to Europe seems to haye excited no little 
interest in Manchester, London, and Paris, 
A correspondent of The Express writes: 

** Wherever I go in Europe! find an agent 
or buyer from A. T. Stewart’shouse. They 
find out the best looms and the newest 
styles. In every nook of Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, and Great Britain, 
wherever warp. and woof come together, 
one of these men is sure to be found in 
competition with European buyers. There 
is not such another firm in the world.” 

The offerings of foreign goods by this great 
firm the present season are unprecedented 
in variety and richness, 

The uneasiness caused in the market for 
domestic cotton goods has not been allayed 
by the continued reductions which have 
been made within a few days, and the de. 
mand for brown sheetings and shirtings has 
been slack. The productions of Atlantic 
Mills have been marked down again } cent 
a@ yard and prices in other makes are only 
nominal. 

There is no activity inthe demand for 
bleached cottons and sales from first bands 
are only to the extent of the current‘de- 
mands of trade. Further reductions have 
been made the last week in the prices of 
popular makes and the Utica Mills Non- 
pareils have been marked down half a cent 
@ yard. 

Printing cloths are without any specula- 
tive movement. 64 square of extra quality 
sells at 54 cents for immediate delivery, 
which may be considered the top of the 
market. 

The demand for prints of the popular 
side-bands is much less active, and prices 
have quietly fallen about $a cent a yard. 
The more tasteful effects still find a ready 
market, but buyers are more cautious in 
their selections than they have been. 

Gingbams have been in fair demand, but 
the market for these goods has been unset- 
tled by the great drives in them by Claflin 
&Co. This house bas recently taken the 
whole stock of the White Manufacturing 
Company and offered them at 9} cents. 

Cotton flannels are still in good demand 
and the opening prices are well maintained. 

Colored cottons are selling only to a mod- 
erate extent, but prices are without essen" 
tial change. 

In other departments of domestic cotton 
goods there are no changes of moment since 
last week’s report. The instability of 
prices checks purchases, but the necessity 
for making renewals must cause a consider- 
able demand from the agents. 

Worsted dress goods are in rather better 
demand and the market is well sustained 
for the leading makes. 

Woolen shawls are in fair demand, with 
an encouraging distribution by the jobbers; 
but the sales are not large from first hands 
and prices are comparatively low, but 
steadily maintained. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in rather 
better demand for the more popular makes, 
but sales are only to a moderate extent and 
in small lots. Prices are steady. 

Fancy cassimeres of desirable styles are 
selling more freely, but in small lots of low 
to fine quality. Prices are not well sus- 
tained. 

Flannels are in steady demand for the 
favorite makes, and the sales are liberal at 
steady prices. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


There isa marked improvement in the 
trade of foreign goods, although the sales 
are not of a speculative character, and the 
auction-rooms are not only much more 
liberally supplied with desirable goods, but 
more numerously attended. The importa- 
tions have somewhat increased; but they 
are not considered excessive, by any means, 
nor hardly equal to what should be the 
demands of the season. There is a good 
demand for alpacas and for most descrip- 
tions of worsted dress goods, with free 
sales of colored silks and millinery articles. 

ee 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MoNDAY EVENING, Sept. 14, 1874. 
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J, W. Johnston,. 


RAND STREET, New York, 


Also Hosiery and La We Furnishing Goods. Six 
superior Dress Shirts measure, of Wamsutta 
Pe Mustin, for $13.50 y epee according to the 

¥" Sixfine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12.00 

A! Harris 


en residing outside of ba York a aun 


nt wi be guarativeed b the following meas- 
ments in inches: of collar worn; measure 
from. centerof shoulder along arm to knuckle of = 


te nts: iff entries studs, or buttons ; poler of cut 
ofpia der Shirts and Drawers of all the popular makes. 








~ BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 
ag te a yf seis TS ao 


WM. HENRY SMITH &CO., 
32 Creen Street, N. Y. 








[Sept. 17, 1874, 
LACES 


MIS wart XC | 


bave opened an IMMENSE STOCK of 


French Merinos, 


of their own make,in ALL GRADES and CHOICE 
VARIETY OF SHADES, at lower prices than ever be- 
fore offered. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT of the LATEST MAKES 
of all wool 


Gray and Brown 


Mixed Fabrics, 


for POLONAISES and Costumes. 





Real 
Camel’s Hair Cloths, 


in the NEWEST SHADES and DESIGNS. 


A LARGE DISPLAY of 


Dress Coods 


at 25c., 28c., and $Oc. per yard. The greatest bar- 
gains ever offered. 


Tycoon Reps, 
in ELEGANT CASHMERE DESIGNS. 
FINE ALL-WooL aye 


Scotch Plaids, 


50 inches wide, from $1.50 upward. 
SCOTCH PLAID POPLINS at 50c. per yard, 
formerly 65c. 


100 pieces All-Wool DIAGONAL, CHOICE 
COLORS, at 50c., worth 65c. 





They also present one of the LARGEST and BEST 
ASSORTED STOCKS of 


Domestic and Foreign 


PRINTS 


EVER OFFERED, from 10c. per yard upward. 





200 pieces CHOICE STYLES in 


Cinghams, 


at 12c. per yard. 


Special. 


The EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS present- 
ed by the recent provisions of the Postal law and the 
FACILITIES of the Post-office Department for the 
careful transportation and prompt delivery of parcels not 
exceeding FOUR PUOUNws in weight will enable our 

FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, AND STRAN- 

GERS 
to PURCHASE DRESS PATTERNS, SHAWLS, 
SUITS, and DRY GOODS, of every variety of style, 
quality, and make, at the lowest rates, and have them 
forwarded at comparatively 


Small Expense. 


The minimum quantity is two ounces, for which 2 
cents is charged, and forevery additional two ounces 
and fraction of the same | cent extra is added. 





Samples forwarded on application. All 
orders will receive immediate attention. 
Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth 

Streets. 


SEASON 





1l1sST74. 


THE GELRARATEO 





Trade Mark. Patented 1868. 
BRAND 


BLACK ALPACAS 


BEAVER BRAND 





SILK FINISHED 


BLACK PURE MOHAIRS 


ARE PANDSOMER TRAN L EVER 
FOR AUTUMN WE 

These Beautiful Goods are sold 3 most of the 

leading Dry Goods Retailers throughout the United 


¢@~ Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket ts 
attached to each piece bearing a p cture of the Buffa- 
lo or Beaver. 


Peake, Opdycke & Co., 


i and 498 BROADWAY, New PS gd 
Sole Importers of these Brands for the United 





Arnold, Constable & Gp 


have just received a fine selection of 
Beaded bm Sy HM 


BEADED GUIPURE AND SPANISHN ers, Tams 


for JACKETS A 
BEADED LACE CAPES, SPANISH SUARES AS 


PARIS NOVELTIES, 


“ REAL VALENCIENNES” and “IT 
in“ CAPES, WE RICHUSS | ALLAN LAGR® 
* COLLARED TES,” “JABOTS,” Big, 
A choice ter of 
CH EMBR 


NEW 
000 Oe ere BORDERS in vari 
n va 
INITIAL AND COLORED-BORDERED LAWNS 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 
A fine line of 
HAMBURG EDGINGS AND INSERTINGS 


h all 
Just opened, widthe 


2,00 PARIS EMBROIDERED DOUBLE Ling, 
CHEMISE BANDS, 
MUCH B W REGULAR PRI 


CES. 
A full assortment of the NEWEST STYLE kup. 
GS now open. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT, 


PARTICULAR attent; is galled ¢ to seetr imm 
stock of RICH AND MELIUM PRI _ 


MOURNING DRESS ‘GOODS. 


RENCH AND ENGLISH BOMBAZINES, 

rGOUR. AULDS,” ENGLISH CRAPBS 

BENTIETEA, TAMISE, CREPE, AND EMPREY 
ERIAL” SERGES, BARPOOR, ALPACAS, 
BRILLIANTINES, DELAINES, e 

All qualities and widths in 
‘CASHMERES,” “ MERINOES,” “DRAP D ETE 
* CACHIMER ) CILLIENNES,” and FREN 


Also 
a fine selection of 
BLACK and WHITER and GRAY MATERIALS for 
LIGHT eS ae 
wea hy G@ HANDK CRAPE_ AND 


N SETs, RUFELINGS" CRAPH VAIS, 
SCARFS, etc. ’ 


N. B.—MOU RNING SUITS, ready made or to order, 
at 24 hours’ notice. 


Centlemen’s and Youth's 


FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY, 


Underwear, etc. 


A fall ong 10 complote stock of all ‘ latest styles ot 
AND STAPLE |} ABRICS, 


for 
FALL AND WINTER WEAR, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. Now open. 


N. B.—Iinen and Muslin Shirts, Dressing Gowns, 
and Smoking Jackets made to order and fit warranted. 


pie MN AMILY FURNISHING. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. are prepared to 
offer the largest and vero assorted stock of 
BED and FAMILY LINENS. 
TABLE DAMASKS. ners hag 
TOWELS pee TOW 
TINGN and COLTON PILLOW CASINGS, 
BLAN ETS, 


ie 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC FLANNELS, 
of all the most APPROVED MAK 


WHITE GOODS DEPARTMENT 


complete in every detail and at the 
LOWEST pipe 


offerin, 1 ind PURCHASERS, to 
which tn inspection is pomweene ws solicited. 


N. —‘SHEETS,” “PILLOW CASES,” and 
bes Siam” ready made and to order. 


BROADWAY AND [9th STREET. 


BLACK SILKS. 
Field, Leiter & Co 


State and Washington Sts., 
CHICAGO, 


have just opened a complete 
line of their new 








Cashmere Italian Blak Silk 


These Goods are made on 
HAND LOOMS, especiaily 
for us, from the very best 
of ITALIAN SILK, selected 
with great care, and, being 
entirely free from any oily 
substances, are less liable to 
wear shiny than any other 
Silk in the market. 

They range in price from 
$1.75 to $4, and we confl- 
dently recommend them as @ 
superior Silk IN EVERY 
WAY. 
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SSS eee ——— 
OILS AND NAVAL STORES.— POULTRY AND GAMBE.—Live has been in 
eckl urket Aeview. weak. WhaleCrudé bas been in good demand at | demand andfirm. ‘There is good deal 0 Pieomenon | Ai¢ehel....... 10 ee eae, 
dy —Prices steady and firm. | tice arriv.og—more toan is wanted. Gane Dalton Aloes, # B...— 10 12 i_ Brazil, gold.—9 a— 
Winter Oil is in slight stock. Naval Stores.—Spirits | the eater part of the week we have had rather too AloesSoc’tri’a— 55 a—W jJalap, gold....—17 a— 
EXPRESSLY FOR y FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” | Turpentine is dull and lower. Rosin. ed is morally Eee Alum..........— 2%a— 3 (Lac Dye old—15 a—— 
REPORTED By H. K. THURBER ER & CO., only a moderate demand. Tar is we Een good. Antvres. gid.— 13 &— 13% {Licorice aste—25 a— 86 
West Broad ‘Teeade, ana Hudson Streets, New York. ae LONE Fh ne E Hog product js Gull and lower en ay o—% vader. Dutch. = M 
’ WOOL.—The market remains rs oop rices are - issafcetida...—24 a—25 |Madder, Fren ck 
GROCERS’ M MARKET. firm and held with great confidence. = $i | Belsmeapivi soi) igs exe 46 
_rhere is but little do! in invoices, but z 3 38 ~y Tolu.—— al 0 nna, smail pe: pa 
ad iovning sr cao eniaey fo WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- sig i 38 0 | BernesPerseid 8-3 ‘Manne. iaige ° 
uu ur Je a 5 —_— a— AEB. woe coe _— 
gra saos, SuricUy vprime to, chotce qualitics still re, DUCE MARKET. eye, Western, #7. 1B @ 19 | Bicardsodacias%e~—s9 |Nutgalia, bi. 
and bring relatively rices. The Ducks, Jersey, Jong, Dee air. 75 @125 nned— 13}¢a— — Aleppo gold— 15a— 
shows continued heavy receipts Ducks, Western, per 0 @ 7 ee a— 8 /O1! Berg., gid 600 a 637% 
ie tat ric ek 7] ton, a Lea tA a gone Jersey, per 3 @3 4 “ae even. 2a 20. aS oT Ou Le _ Was 238 
. ese, m - 
EE put ovr neld. at ST a ae eretscaibos Cost Wood ren eb = atharides.’ BaF et epverit, se 
and for c 9 oodcock, State, per pair..... * ides... 150 a170 | inglass...... 57 
quand anos which are being largely used by | ,SZANS~ Small lois of New Medium cand Marrow | Woodcock, Western, % Sit | CarA'mon agid——a—ityloll vitroi: wy: 
in their stead. Maracalbos.—Fine goods are | have not materially changed. White Kidney are dull. | Pigeons, Sta 2% @2 3 damoms -- 160 91% ly o- 8 
fp good consumptive demand and are firmly held, as | ‘The crop of Red Kidney Beans is said wi? ge : ges, Stare, per pair... 10 @1% oT ee lootum. 8100, fid'in ba 
the) are relative! much cheaper than Ja We qu ote: 7 ar, Pariridges, soft, ber pair... 0 @ % 1. gold. ¢ 876290 1Oxal. -Acid# Dgaifica— 14K 
TSH Sain. —Mackerel are in good demand Grouse, per pair.................. ee 4 % Ghemonuleli— a a—— fs Phosphorus. . 08 
ces are in good dem: @ Fo! 
aston nro Duteh ane buyers. Salt.— ash. gold ans cksilver gid wes 


are firm. Fore 
veg =|  . ‘king without any change of 
+ oe ho fair stock and moder- 


en are 
prices are unchanged. 

noe our last Refined has continued aa 
UGS roe prices have advanced fully 


rades. 
‘all of of the refiners who make Molasses 
ae do d setaine, « a; to the scarcity and high 
f the raw material. For that reason the lower 
eran. rt Yellow Su alah have been scarcer and hi a 
they oe Bt been otherwise. 
dand prices are well 





1 has been largely reduced and the daily sales 
a roduction, As 8 result, prices are in 
e@ production will shortly cease for 


oe §.—There is 8 good trade in invoices and a 
telex yobping demand. Greens are in anging pric de- 


thing, i is dull. Raisins are the — 

5 be for Old is rather weak. hen “new ase 7 oan | 
due. Prunes.—The demand issmall. Dates are job- 
bing at 7X cents. 


GENERAL MARKET, 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour.—There has been more 
activity in our market, Nag ores be the export trade. 
during the week passe aving reduced their 
figures ard ocean pees beving been lower than 





po: last week vere 
esa than the previous week. eat. 
market has been without much change. Low freights 
have made more shipments. Receipts have been 
but the export, clearances during the 

last four weeks have been 880,576 bush. more than the 
four weeks previous. 

LN TERIALS. — Cement. — Portiand 
We notice sales 25 to arri 


moves slowly. es 
ware. e is generally dull and the prospect 
for a better a wade is not very flatteri = Brass 
and Copper goods are very dull and prices irregular. 
Glass is in good os both for French and Domes- 
tic. Lime $1 to $1.9. Lumber.—The demand is 
fairand steady. Dealers seem to think that prices 
have touched bottom, but do not look foran —- 
before spring. estern Lumber is coming forwar 
po taking f the pat ne 


® moderate demand 





tage 0: 


TON.—There has been onl 


decline since our last of 
@ 
‘or Septem 


1646 1536 c. = Recankee 5 8-16@15 Tite, on 
foePebruary isibieeit ice torsearth, adit OS 
or Februa: - or and 

16 9-82c. fo ny 


te 57,400 bales, Ls 
Y 360. 


Wweq 






13 13 4 
is Br 36 
‘15% 15 13-16 15 13-16 
ix it’ ita 
Good Middling. 1s BB 18% 
The ures have been from 
Weston... 442 
New Orleans 943, 
vannah 506 
Charleston, 186 
jia.. % 
° i 
Total... . 2,184 
Total import since ist Sept 4,528 
Export 


from New York from ist to 8th apa 3 


Cotton. $5002 West 
HIDES AND ‘Liga Htidee ae i. fair de- 


me, and prices are firm. Leather.—The market for 
Hemlock Sole continues active and prices are 
Fak Sole Ss ‘air demand and prices are steady. 


Upper in ugh, 27@30 cts. 
aHOPs—The market is quite firm, but transactions 


“oa rLB MARKET.—The supply of Beef Cattle the 
fast wee was excessive and prices as arule were 
ower. Selections from the best droves were taken b: 
of the sales w at about previous prices; but the bul 

— iwene 4@% cent lower. Inferior to prime 
rs ranged cents, to dress 54 pounds 


to pee 


9 
for Oye e 4 
f re, 28 Milch Cow 


Pi 
“ sea gcd prices. Lead is in fair t uest at $6.375¢ 


$6.40. , Pipe, and Sheet are quoted at 7%, less 
Sheet feat. the trade. Tin.—Pig is dull. c— 
MISC ~ Candles. — Adamantine con- 
tinue dull . } unouanged P Coal.—The market 


Guano moves slowly at 
pping es are 
* demands cos very low of "hale. orth River, 


 Seaees k's nt ew, 6 ss Ay 4 








lasccnesecececcecd B 
BROOM RN lit i, prime: has at” iived pot 
Our market is very New of Green ‘stock. We quote: 

Brush, Short Green, choice 








BU’ —The Butter’ market has been . 
stronger. In State, fine 
The de in lines of 
Western fresh grades have sold well when fine, but 
qanltig Resmeaets ‘sompiaint of’ air fahing off in 
uality. ceip' packages. e quote: 
tations 4 Pwr In 
tate, firkins, fair to prime........... senssscnsese as 
tate, half-irkin tubs, god to prim + +233@30 


tate, half-firkin tubs, fair to 
tate, Welsh tubs, fair to a np eseenees 
Nem heron store-packed, fair to prim: 
Pennsylvania, store-packed, “boos to f: 








.ower Western, tubs, 
Western, poor to fair 


te, firkins, from eed to prime Selections. 
8tate, half-firkin tubs, from prime invoices. 
State, half-firkin Lewry from good invoices. 








stern, cooking..... ° 
CHEESE.—The mar ay week has 
been, co my bh expectation, unfavorable to holders. 
Low grade of Western Cheese has had a fair export 


demand, and fine flat have sold fairly at home. Re- 
ceipts 76,966 packages, ¥ 
State Facto: : 
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lower. Cherries and cm., Peeled esare scarce 
vor the seller. Dy ist, $ 
Apples, Southern, 4, sliced, a. 8 @ 










ka 9 stern, 
Peaches, 1874, Ga., P 
bee 874, Ga.. 















has is week, 
=_ best ‘eS of Western were sold at 20 ry —some 
7010 ckages. 
Yersey, qo r TCE” @25 
tate and ar VANIB...+.., eeeeth @22 
Weners. extra brands ee ped 


s 
66 
2 
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seetes 


RUIT. Uii—the Warket is ssessaal with 
of all a Wai quote 
8: 




























































Apple 
Western N. Y., mixed lot per bbl. $2 00@ 2 25 
Selected varie’ es, per bbl 15@ 2 
( 10@ 12 
8 900 
5 ig 700 
4 00@ 5 50 
Fockel, pee 6 00@ 6 0 
gue Sea sai gms 4 
‘anc oe cece ee K 
Cook pol g A Sehoee 10@ 2 50 
Dela’ oe: od, per crate.. 2 00@ 3 00 
claw e. fair, per crate. 1 25@ 2 00 
Delaware, per basket........ 1 0@ 1 8 
aware, fancy, per basket, 2 WG 2 75 
Jersey, poor, per basket....... 0@ 7% 
Jersey, good, per pasket..... 10@ 1 50 
Plame! waapees Cb. ..sccccccccceceseee 150G 2 00 
cy, r half-bush. bOX..,..++....006+ 1 50@ 3 0 
Lombard cranes, er bush.. 2 50@ 3 50 
Pee ge ana fay per bank {i 88 
e 
Gommon, per bush. 2 50@ 3 00 
Deiaware, per * ta . » 3 | 
Hartford Brotte, apenas re iP 
Cranberri 
rime. per Dox. ere ccedsccddccicccccoccccriccs STUD OOD 
Seen os and scalded, per T DOX...cccssccesecece 1: 25@ 2 00 
Watermelons, Virginia, per 100.. 10 00@25 00 
Nutmeg Melons,H’nsack, per barrel . 28@3 3 
zotmes Melons, Keyport, per bbi, 1 00@ 2 00 
Peanuts, North Carolina.......... - 240@ 2 50 
Peanuts, Virginia, — és « 8 00@ 3 10 
Peanuts, yeni im, good pacerqes oe» 2 90@ 3 00 
Peanuts, Virginia, fair, per bush... - 2 70@ 2 80 
Peanuts, Tounembe. per bush -19@1% 
Pecans, per!b...... eovseces 8@ 9 
EN VEGETABLES. Onions are’ ‘ple lenty and 
full. Russia Turnips are very low. someone area 
: 03 
4 0096 00 
3@ 40 
+. 1 0@1 3 
P) 40 4 
Li eans, per 2 Ill 1 25@1 5 
P. seas are s ‘quiet ‘and unchanged, 
Green Peas are in fair receipt. We quote: 
| ep ee mf LA DUIK,......0eeeseeeees 0 333 8 30 
PO TORS.—Round. Potatoes are in good pon od 
=~ —_ Bw are — ane! lower. We mote: 8 
y P| order, oes ooed 
Barly Rose, in bulk. per Dbl... sc. ‘1 %5@2 
Peerless, in bulk, epenseuch can 1 W@1 
Sweet Potatoes, Del., Yellow, per bbi.........4 a3 
Va., Yellow, per DD1....00++..3 G3 1 


















PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Pi and, Frovisions. 









































RAW SUGARS — Duty:| ey 
1a3c. ® BD. [Pn Mess, cty 2400 a24 50 
Porto CO... — 84a— ay Heavy’ Mess West 
Muscovado. a— | ern. new....... 23 00 223 50 
D em AFT... .— = $ye—104 Thin ‘Mess Wes 
Havana. y¥a—ll | OW..... "30 a — 
REFINED SUGAR tprime } Mess. +++ 60 a — 
Crusned a— (Clear Heavy. — a— — 
owaerea a— Clear 7) 
r — sHAMS—SM lo 
4 eS 68 Bug: Peerel ..16 al6 
Extra C.. 10 a—10%4: ‘SHOULDERS -GuoR 
Yellow ~ see 8¥a— 944; Wns Uared. ee ie alt 
Brown.. _ A Western. 
Cut Loa 11%a— (BACON SMOKED, 
MOLASSES Durr: Ta “a Breakfast........ M4 ald 
—33 ® iLong Clear, D. B.. . 
LARD. 
a12 Rese Ket. Ref......15 i 




















a—70 Mi Nestadead ercccece 
—62 Neen 
a—52 |Plain Mess, 
® bbi........1300 21400 
—85 | Extra Mess...1400 a5 00 
Packet Reef..1650 1700 
0 [moked Reet 
S10 s mowed T ongues n a8 
mo ‘ongues. 
FISH. —- 
Dry Cod,¥#qtl.550 9 650 
“d a110 |Pi’kl’d Scale, 
Japa' sene--—50 08110 @bbi........350 2400 
CORFE Dory Free. ;Pickled Cod, 
—29 an —d bbl.. 0650 
k2rel 
218 00 
312.00 
a 
“8 SB Nosiarenso See 
Farr......—-18 a— ‘0. 2.0. a 
SPICES. No.3 Med....——  a—— 
Pepper ....0++.—-25 Imon, pi 
IBPICE. ...0000— 022 50 
oseanes..i-38 
Cloves.. -—52 
Ginger. 
Mace...........1 
SALERATUS. a— 30 





Laas 
= spore, RD. 8¥a— 9% SALT— Durr: alnl + 


'° 100 Bs. 
Raisins.layer-— 2320 {Turks Island, 
“ 1.Mose'.. 40 a—— @ bush.... 








&*“ London:. 380 a8 
©“ Seeaiess.— a625 
&“ Valencia. — a—t13 
(currants, ...— a— 6X 
Prunes, new..—ll a—— 
itron.... 31 a— 
Sardines ui a—16 
a—29 Table Salt in bxs, 
Maqperee. i. a—l4 doz.......110 23112 
—10 a—ll l Lags, 
Vermicellt, ic} iM a—l5 4ina Cad a8 
825 In papers, 60-D. 
Pinaaale. 23 Boxe: 8 a— 8% 
OZ...0....310 a—-— CREAM ‘OF TARTAR. 
Tomatoes, 2B Grand Crystals.50 a—— 
nuns ssopsee ASD a1 eee Goamny. 40 +-@ 
omatoes, eeeeeeseeD B= 
¥ doz........ 190 3200 SOAP Dury. - 0F ct.ad.v. 
ugar, 3. Castile, imported er 4 








| “a 
RIC DUTY: dicts." D 
Carolina, ome as 

- Sa— 94 


prime......... 
een, Ran, 
Wssectncccosee -< eee 

















a30 ecco -— 
Laun ndy. +. 64ad 
f tareh, Pat.Gloss a—ll 
Starc Dy We 
Flour and 


Alx., & No. 1 Mil. spa. 





- 
Geotown}550 3 775 ue 2 
aso |" 2 


eee? eeee 
a nl heed eh aad 
* 


ite Mich.. 1 
lowa & Minn., 


u ed... 
White Ky....130 a 


Se GEBERSNS f 


yur. 
foe Flour......4@ 
CORN MBAL. 


oeranagmine: -5 10 


a5” 

a 500 

ai 

2600 i Western White.99 
0550 

0515 

Moal.......60 a8 





RYB 

Wool, Hides, F Ski 
Gold ons wand 
? City and Western 


California : 
currency, guctations s are =. 


D 

OxB.A&R..$ 300 ai¢09 

FURS AND’ § INS—Un- 
 kinds,free, 
































currenc pa vty 
Beaver : 
ae B20 2450 
“ Southern. 3 a100 
“ Western..175 a 400 
OtterN’thoce.1000 21200 
“ Western,.8 Pet 4 
Ce a20 
Raccoo: th— a0 
- ., Wes ._ o> a— 0 
£ “ Nort — 7d -3 
wow in... Mink, Nortiva 1 = a ‘ 4 
. 8.C. anw. estern. a 
mediam....§ ™ ®-8 Inarten. North? al000 
Cal. 8.C.unw.? 9 993 Cc a— 48 a— 0 
common... “ Tamp.gid®D47 a— 43 
Cal. 8.C.unW.? 49 9 99 Sisal, a 
cegeses #6. Juan..— a—— 
HIDES—DUoTY: Free. uskrat...... a— % 
R.G.&B. Ayres Skunk.........—2 2100 
Gn. Sit.Co..— 2¥a—.. | Northern bik.—50 a—7 
Do. do. ome ya a— 26% Nor. woaet.— a— 3T 
oseee™ 24 @— 24K: Nor. W —— a— 1 
Bahia a—ly | Wolt, large... 125 a 300 
Savanilla. etc. — 15, a—-— |Wolf,small..—S0 a 100 
Marac’ibos4d—19 a—2 |Bear. black... 00 a2 00 
Mara.h’ox. ato~ 16 ~~ Bear, brown.. 100 a 500 
Matamoras...— LEATHER—DoTY: Sole. 
P. Cabello. ...— 20a 31 15; Upper, 2ua2 # ct.ad. v, 
VeraCruz.....— Oak ( )Lt.@B—42 a—45 
— 21 iOak, middl 4 a—-G 
Calcutta Buftd. ye — Oak, heavy...—32 a— 8 
Ds #pce.— 17 a—ls Uak, crop.....— 33 a—36 
— ose 13Ka— Hem!) lig’t—26 a—27 
Qalifornis are— 24 a—35 |[Hemiock. mid— 31 3 
reenSaWest—— a—— ‘eml’k,heavy— a 
9a— 10 10«|Heml’ek. dans— NW a-% 





CochineaiHsga 45 ae Chi.— 


























a 125 
Coch.Mex.gd.— 43 32 1d, g’d.— i 5 
eg se - a SefRin'ince fai rarest a 
Cubebs,E.i.g—— as” Sarsa’il is a Hon Aa 
Cutch, oid 3 a— 31 
Epsom Salts. . a sar 308.3 Mex. 
Gambo: ge. gid. —— 
Gum ‘Arabic 
cur .....—] 
Gum_ Arabic, ? 
pkd.......... 
Gum Benzoin— 56 
Gum Myrrh, 
3% a—40 — REE. 
Trag.., a—45 INbiGoe Bary 7 a 180 
Gum Trag..fi.gd.65 a—80 |Madras, cur’y— 80 a—90 
-Pota. 3 Manilla “ 
and Fr.,gold—— a—— Gerecese golad—40 a— 8 








uatemala,gd—80 a 115 


TRON: : Bars $1 2 OUP ER—Durr: vi 
big) Rete ea ne Bar _ and Sheathing 


Band 7 Hoon r "her i ai Ingot— 21 21 
ip, an TO m’can Ingo a—- 
1K@1Xc. # DB; Pig $7 ¥, Sheathin, eee ” 
ton; Sheet, 3c. # B. | (suite) D...80 a—3l 

Eng. . # ton, ‘Sheathing,oid— 22 a—23 
gold........$ 5200 a5800 Sheath'g. yel—2% a—— 

Amer. # ton Tig poccce —-— a—— 
currency... .58 00 Tei ac ceccced _ a— 83 

Pig. En & ‘T1 ZINN)—DoutTy: Pig, 


aoe ' 
Scotch. # ton, 85 Wa 3800) Bars, an 
Pig, American.. 27 Ws 31 00) 


. Kng., Am 
ar. Sw. ass. g. * 115 00a: Ban on, eb 
Sheet, Ruse ine 7 32000, nen, = 


NAIL8.—Doty: 1;\Plates, 1C.... 800 9 825 
Wrought.2%: Horsesbos! |SPELTER-(ZINN) Dorr: 


InP 
Cut, Iwaaeua #3 be a 388 $1 50 per Ds, 
ja 9d... a415 |Plates, gold 650 a 675 
baat 42 a440 = hg 
Cline. con -- x as 50 741 20 W100 34 In Pigs B 
c. 8D. Ihs.; Sheets 240. 
ad 9 & Pk (c 4 - 


a—— 'In Sheets gld.—8a— 8 


Gils 's, Naval Stores, Etc. 
on—purr: ‘alm i00live)NAV AL STORES— Duty: 

Flaxseed,| Sp'ts Turpentine. uae 
gal.; other kinds 


dj_adv: 
(for- Turpen. “Sft.N. 
— ¥ Wbs— 3a-— 
“ ming- 


Whale, crnde—60 a—62 | 280ms........ 235 9800 
“ ref. Wint—70 a—75 , m.— 3H a-— 34% 
“ ref.Spr’g—— a—-— |PETROLEU M—Dory. 

Sperm. cru 58 a1 Crude, 20 cts.; Ref. 40 ets. 
z rule bi’ch 1% a 180 |Crude, 47 8 
Gistilled...—88 a—60 IBulk..... a yo 

i On, ps on 115 a1” —_ “ 2 2 
erosene as 8 order). a— 
OIL-CAKE— UTY: Free. |Refined, P. M6 

Thin ob. cakes, 


(job’g g lois)— Lya— 


# ton, cur..16 50 a — wy 
ri 78 grav)..— Tha 





Sa 
A THERS—DoTY: Free.' American 
Prime West’n— 60 oe i Pie to fair. crac 10 a® 
earlings,.....15 


Ceeecorces 


Tennessee....— — 
UTY: 


Year 
i lie $20000 | ? Olds 
lish .. 





goid — 8%a— 9%! ct., Hemp \ ct. # B; Cae 
Jute, gold..... Sa— 5X; ni 1 # bash. of 56> ; 
“ Whe 13900, and’ Grose Sed me eae 


Amer. und’d.. "30 1350; a 
Do. dressed...22500a ——j ad val. 
HAY: Clover, #®..... 10 a— 10X¥ 
N. Rship#100ne— 8a—90 |Timothy, @bu 39 20300 
its. lida 165 h2u 0201 
HOPS—Dor¥: Scts. 9D 





merican 
Amd to chante. -% 030 


H. K. THURBER & CO.. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets 
New York. 

Our sales of Putter eee, as Produce are 
Girect to ne ar angh to Jobbers or Ship 4 
We therefo: re possess u fe te facilities a a 
the full as value for all goods consigned 

Commission on Butter, Hens, Foultry, ete., is 5 per 
cent. Flour Grain, ete. b) 

Marking- plate furnish bn ‘application. 


Cc. E. GOODRICH, 
9{ Murray street, N. Y., 


Commission Merchant in Flour, @ Grain, 
Beans, Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Dried 
Fruits, and all kinds of tan 
Produce. 
Prompt attention given to all consignments and in 
formation and — by letter. Stencil Plates fure 
nished on application. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizera 
Send for New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
(P.-0.Box 5643.) $1 and 83 VESEY S8T., New York 


CASH ARV ANCES: made on all kinds of Produce 
Dd: PALMER Commission Merchant, 
Ta Greenwich St. BA N Write us. AGENTS WANTED. 


4. COVERT & Co.. 
088 arl Pareet New York. 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Send for weekly ieee and marking-plate. 
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Financial. 
A PLAN FOR SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


Ex-SEcRETARY McCuLtocn, in bis re- 
cently published letter, after discussing the 
necessity for getting rid of irredeemable 
paper money, submits the following sugges- 
— in respect to the mode of reaching the 
end: 


“ First. Congress should fix a period, say 
the ist of December, 1876—the time is not 
material, if it be not remote—after which 
United States notes should cease to be @ 
legal tender. 

“ Second. The Secretary of the Treasury 
should be authorized to retire (by the use 
of surplus revenue and, if this should be 
insufficient, by the sale ‘of bonds) at lenst 
$50,090,000 of United States notes per au- 
num, until all have been retired; and he 
should be prohibited from reissuing the 
notes thas retired under any pretext or 
circumstances whatever. 

‘* Third. In lieu of the United States notes 
retired, an equal amount of bank-notes, if 
they should required, should be issued 
to national banks. 

‘** Fourth. When the specie standard has 
been re-established by the repeal of the 
legal-tender acts, banking should be made 
free, and Congress should cease to interfere 
with the currency, except so far as may be 
necessary to prevent illegal issues and to 
provide that every dollar in circulation by 
authority of law shall be secured beyond 
contingency, as is now the case, by a depos- 
it of United States bonds in the Treasury.” 

To these suggestions we say amen, with 
the exception of the first. They propose 
the retirement of greenbacks by their pay- 
ment and non-issue, until all are retired, 
and the substitution therefor of bank-notes 
pari passu, as they may be called for by 
national banks organized or to be organ- 
ized. This retirement is to be effected by 
the surplus revenue, and, if necessary, by 
the issue and sale of Governmant bonds. 
The rate proposed is $50,000,000 per annum. 
This may be too high a rate; yet some rate 
should be fixed upon that will in a few 
years pay and thus dispose of the whole 
greenback debt. This being accomplished, 
the Government should then have nothing 
to do with regulating the currency, with 
the single exception of providing by law 
for the protection of the bill-holder. The 
people should be left free to organize as 
many banks as they desire, and the banks 
be left free to issue as much currency as 
they choose to guarantee by the deposit of 
United States bonds in the Treasury. 

There is nothing novel, or mystical, or 
difficult of apprehension in these principles. 
They are substantially the same as those 
proposed in the President’s memorandum. 
The simple truth is, the greenbacks are a 
debt to be paid in coin or its equivalent; 
and the way to solve the currency problem, 
so far as they are concerned, is to provide 
for the payment of this debt, then to pay 
it as fast as possible, and thus get rid of it 
altogether. A corresponding issue of bank- 
notes, so far-as they may be called for, 
will guard the country against any undue 
contraction of paper currency. The Gov- 
ernment has hitherto made no practical at- 
tempt to deal with the question of pay- 
ment; and this omission has really been the 
chief difficulty in the case. Multitudes of 
the people, befogged over a plain business 
problem, have adopted not a few financial 
bereales, as the consequence of this omission 
on the part of the Government. 

As to Mr. McCulloch’s first suggestion— 
namely, the repeal of the Legal-tender 
Act—we record our unqualified protest 
against it, so long as the legal-tender notes 
remain in the hands of the people. These 
notes were issued with the legal-tender 
quality attached to them, and so long as 
they continue in circulation and are held 
by the people as their private property the 
Government: bas no right in honor and 
good faith to impair this quality. It might 
as well reduce their denomination and pay 
them at a less amount than is stipulated on 
their face. The act would be a species of 
repudiation, since it would change the 
legal character of the notes, to the damage 
of their holdera. 

ee 


‘PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS, 


Tue last annual report on railroad, canal, 
.and telegraph companies in Pennsylvania, 
by Mr. Harrison Allen, the auditor-general 
of the state, presents in detail the statistics 
of these companies for the year 1873. Of 
the railway system of the state, as contained 
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in| this report, we submit the following 
summary: 
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These figures show an astonisbing de- 
velopment of the railroad system in Penn- 
sylvania in comparatively afew years. The 
whole number of roads in the state is 124, 
according to the statement given in the 
“ Railroad Manual” of Mr. Vernon. The cost 
of these roads, with their equipment, as 
stated by the auditor-general, is $621,312,- 
048, while their capital stock paid in and 
their funded debt amount to $857,292,243, 
or $235,980,195 more than their cost, besides 
$30,520,052 in the form of floating debts. 
How is this difference to be accounted for? 
The answer is that many of the companies 
have adopted the “ watering” system, and 
thus created fictitous stock, that does not 
respresent any actual investment. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tere have been some very marked in- 
cidents in the course of financial affairs the 
past week, which clearly indicate a change 
in the currents of trade for the better. They 
were not of a character to create any in- 
stant effect upon the markets, although 
their influence was felt in a manner that 
could not be mistaken by the intelligent 
operators of Wall Street. One of these 
incidents was the sale of $3,000,000 of the 
new consolidated bonds of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, 
through Messrs. Davis & Freeman, of Ex- 
change Place, to Von Hoffman & Co., for 
account of a London firm, at 105 flat, which 
we believe is the most favorable terms on 
which railroad bonds were ever disposed 
of. The sale of these bonds, which 
give the New York Ceutral all the 
money required for the conipietion of the 
quadruple tracks of steel rails from Alba- 
py to Buffalo, shows how good the credit 
of the greatest of our railroads is in Eu- 
rope, and also how abundant money must 
bein London to seek investment here in 
such securities. After the sale of these 
bonds became known here the market 
price of the few which are offered at the 
Stock Exchange advanced to 107}. And 
these same. bonds could have been pur- 
chased in the spring at par. The rest of 
the market was all favorably influenced by 
this reported sale, and some of the great 
‘*bear” operators took warning from it, 
and not only covered their ‘‘sborts,” but 
commenced buying in Western Union Tel- 
egraph and Union Pacific for long account. 
These two last stocks are now called 
Gould stocks, because it is understood 
that he is getting the control of both 
companies, and that one of the objects 
of obtaining the control in Western Union 
is to distribute to its stockholders as an ex- 
tra dividend the $7,000,000 of its own 
shares that the Company holds, and then to 
continue the payment of 2 per cent. quarter- 
ly dividends on the entire $40,000,000. It 
was under the expectation of this scheme’s 
being carried out that the stock sold up to 
943 last year, and under similar manage- 
ment the price may be carried up to that 
point again. 

The supply of money on -the Street to 
borrowers on call has continued abundant, 
and the rates of interest have continued at 
2to 24 per cent. It closed at the lower 
raté on Saturday, although the Bank State- 
ment showed that the discounts had been 
largely increased at the banks, and that the 
surplus reserve had fallen off nearly $100,- 
000, which is of no moment at all when the 
surplus is in the neighborhood of $25,000,- 
000, rendering it altogether impossible that 
any stringency should exist this year. Some 
of thé shrewd operators of the Street haye 
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calculated that money will continue as 
abundant as it nowis for the next two 
years. But that is scarcely probable, as the 
very abundance of money will so stimulate 
speculation that there is likely to be a 
higher rate of interest, whether there should 
be any stringency or not. 

The editor of The Daily Bulletin, which 
is now regarded in Wall Street as one of 
the best authorities in financial matters, 
declares it to be his opinion that we are 
about entering on one of the most active 
commercial eras that has ever been known; 
and when it is seen how abundant capita) 
is both in the money centers of Europe and 
in this country, and how difficult it is to 
place any considerable amount so as to 
secure a fair return of profit, it must be 
concluded that stocks which pay 6 to 8 per 
cent. will be eagerly sought after and that 
prices will consequently be rapidly 
forced up to much higher points than they 
have yet reached. On one day last week 
a railroad manager, finding himself with 
over a million of dollars on bis hands for 
which he would have no use under sixty 
days, tried in vain to lend it,and at last 
succeeded in persuading a trust company to 
take it and allow 2 per cent. per annum for 
the use of it. ‘The company may loan it for 
perhaps 2} to 8 per cent., and the borrowers 
of it will want to employ it so as to make 5 
or 6 per cent.; but, in order to do it, they 
will have to buy some of the dividend- 
paying stocks, which, at their present 
market value, yield from 8 to 10 per cent. 
The absorption of $3,000,000 of New York 
Central bonds by an English capitalist takes 
that amount of securities out of our market 
and makes room for others less valuable. 

The general conditions of trade hav® 
been greatly improved during the past ten 
days, and the activity in nearly every de- 
partment of jobbing business has been 
very encouraging, while the advance in the 
price of grain in the English markets has 


imparted great confidence to shippers, and 
had the corresponding effect of depressing 
the gold market. 

The “bulls” in gold have disappeared 
from the Gold Room, and the price bas 
gradually settled, down to 109$ at the close 
of business on Saturdsy. The shipments 
of gold to Exrope have almost ceased, only 
$10,000 having been shipped oo Saturday, 
to $328,000 in silver. 

The special strength of the stock market 
was shown in the advance in the shares of 
Union Pacific Railroad, consequent upon 
the conversion of nearly all of the 10 per 
cent. income bonds into the new second 
mortgege bonds. 

The ‘‘Granger stocks”—as Milwaukee 
and St. Paul and Chicago and Northwest- 
ern are Called—have been weak, as bas To- 
ledo and Wabash been, in consequence of 
the uncertainty as to the decisions in the 
suits now pending. But there is not likely 
to be any defivite décision in these cases 
until they come before the Supreme Court 
at Washington; and long before that can 
come about there will be a good many ups 
and downs in the stocks of the companies 
to be affected. 
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72 Broadway and ll New 
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Send for Pamphiet with Map & References, 


C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 








Prompt attention given to tne investment of Funds 
on Bond and Mortgage on «aicago peoeeris. Diserim. 
ination and care used inthe selection of Investments 
in this direction. Refer by permiss 0. to 

First National Bank, Boston, Mass, 
First. National Bank. Hartfo 

First National Bank. recieaga, Mm. 

(3™ References given in all the Eastern Cities, 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA. 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS REVUE! VED, 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCKS, CKEDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SIECIALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 896 and 3988 CANAL STREET, evrner Laight, 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenings 5 to 7 
Assets over Ten Miilion Dollars. 
surplus—Seven dundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 


SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. S. CHAPLN, Treas. N. J. UAINGS, Preset 
T. S. ARMOTR, Sec, 


MK. JESUP, PATON & CO, 


BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St, 


NEW YORK. 
The accountsand agency of Banks, Bankers, Corpo. 


aaa private firms will receive cureful aene 
jon. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts. New York, 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES Pn CRRA ELING CREDITS, 
available in = 4! agi ed cities of ~ world. 
TRANSFERS MO TELEGRAPU @ 
Stuno SPE ana ag Pa TFIC COAST. 

Accounts of Country Banks und Bankers received 

on favorable terms. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall st., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letlers of Credit available 
atall points al homeandubroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. _ 
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the solid Minvisund Missuuri TEN PEK C NES (seus 
annually at the American Exchange National Bent 
New York) and vur chuice Kansas TWELVE | 


CENTS have werer failed, Nothing o- an eurthquake 
can impair their absolute security ; and as to yr mute 
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Finvel loaned millions, and net a dollar has ever viral 
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Mlinois Loun Agency, Jacksonville, ill P.-O box 657. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway co corner Cedar St. 
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Susurauce, 


ReyzrneaD, L. 1, Sept. sade 1674. 
Mn. Hexny O. Bowen: 

Dear Si¢:—Hete 19, another instance of 
the benefits of life insurance, so marked 
that perhaps the publication of it may lead 
some other man to insure at once and cause 
some other widow to bless life insurance 
and its agents. 

Timothy Robinson, of Westhampton, Suf- 
folk County, N. Y., am honest, hard-working 
man (everybody's friend), had been think« 
ing of insurance for some time; yet, feeling 
that he could not spare the money for the 
premiums, came into my office on the first 
day of May last and asked what a policy 
for five hundred dollars on his life would 


cost. He was fifty-six years old and felt” 


that he wanted something sure for his fami- 
ly when he should be taken sway. 

Lshowed him what a policy for five bun- 
dred dollars would cost, then showed him 
that a small payment quarterly would carry 
a policy for one thousand dollars, and if 
issued upon the Tontine plan of the Equi- 
tableLife Assurance Society he would prob- 
ably be able, ot the end of ten years, ee 
he choose, to withdraw from thé éty 
with a considerable amount of. Feeney nt 
terminate the insurance. . 


The suggestion met his approval. He 


could pay the premium quarterly and gse- 
cure the larger policy, with the privilege of 
terminating the insurance ‘at the'end of ten 
years. He at once made application for a 
policy. His examination .was very satisfac- 
tory to the medical examiner. ;The appli- 
cation was accepted by the Society, the 
policy was issued, and when I delivered it 
to him ‘he seemed ‘to show a feeling of 


pleasure and-of relief that‘his family were ° 


now provided for. 


The second quarterly premium, due Au-. 


gust 4th, was paid by his son, who told me 
that his father was then quite sick. To-day 
he is in hig grave, and the policy is to the 
family a “ friend in need.” 
Yours truly, Nar. W. Foster. 





Orp Dr. Jonson said that “mankind 
did not so much require instructing as they 
did reminding”; and we all know how true 
this is. Have any of us ever failed in our 
duty to our Maker, our neighbor, or 'our- 
selves for lacking the knowledge of: it? 
Who is ignorant of what is right? . Noone. 
We have been imbued with the principles 
of truth till the knowledge of it appears like 


intuition; and yet how often do we require 


to be reminded of our duty?’ We may ask 
aman what would become of. his family if 
death were suddenly to take him from 
them. He willpause, as a man does when 
questioned on a subject not familiar to him. 
If he be a good man, he will probably 
speak of Providence and his hopes of pro- 
longed life. Fitting it is that he should so 
speak and trust; but Providence aids those 
most who help themselves, and hopes avail 
little, although indulging in them is easy. 
At best, they are but as a rainbow—fleeting 
and unavailable. 

If asked why he does not insure his life, 
he will tell you it is as much as he can do 
to,maintain his family;. and the. present, 
wants of his wife and children absorb all 
his limited mesns, and that he can spare 
nothing to make a future provision for 
them.’ But if, with the husband and 
father in health ‘and strength to toil for 
them, their wants are but just supplied, 
what would be their condition if they were 
to lose him, and be left alone in the world ? 
There would bea broken home, poverty, 


the cold kindness of ‘relations, the reluct- | 


ant charity of friends, the widow and the 
ofphén undertaking any description of 
labor for the mere means of existence. But 
what else.could be looked for?: Can aman 
expect'the world to do for his‘family what 
he has refused to do for it himself? Now, 
these bitter ills may be averted by a little 
self-denial and a resolution to act. Wives 
are very especially interested in this ques- 


tion; and, would men but advise with théni " 
and confide in them, in most cases THEY 


would find the means of effecting the as- 
surance and of keeping it in force. 
‘A certain number at every age MusT die 
ln every year. It is a law fixed and deter- 
mitting of no change, and is just 


} them. Bettér. to igur 


- 
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es unfailing as the setting of the sun; and 
tie husband of the lady whose eye may 
oo eee 
other of his ‘age. ee: ‘ 
There are few households ‘in which, by 


some small self-denial, enough may_not be 
spared to commence a life insurance; and, 


once begun, the self-denial required for its 


continuance will become less and less. 
‘There does seem something very selfish 
in a man gratifying his affections by sur- 
rounding himself with the comforts of a 
‘wife and family—Mfa consolation in trouble 
and his nurse in, sickness; enjoying their 
society in life, and ‘tn’ death “ “Yeaving them 
to destitution. He may bein good health 
and not likely to be takenfrom them. Well 
‘for himif hevis go; for-health is the only 
time for insurance, It would be of no use 
watting till he is sick. 
What would be said of a man who, 
while living, neglected to Provide the com- 


| mon necessaries of life ‘for his fay ea | 


having the means of feeding theni, 
starved them, and, being able to educate 


! them, Ke allowed:themito grow up in gross 


‘ignorance?’ And is thefe samuch difference 
between — them in life and in 
‘death 1 - penniless? Th more 
the ldves ¢ chétishes them® the 

ater .is -obligation to provide for 
She ut § stad toe dsthp 
while he lives, if, when he dies, he is to 
leave them to destitution ! i 


‘ 





‘Frou the complete reports’ of. the 1ifé 
insurance comparties and of: the insurance; 


. commissioners of the various states. it ia 


found that during the year 1873 201, 866 
policies were issued and 150,668 ‘policies 
terminated—as follows: by death; 8,766; 
by expiry, 927; by change, 7,883; by dis- 
‘continuance and aeanpenan ‘of! premium, 
188,18% 5. h.5L0U “AGILEGiM FATE 


INSURANCE. 
OFPICR OF THE 


MERCANTILE om 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 35 WALL STREET. 


; ; New YORE, January 224, 1874, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the Slst_ December, 1873, is 
" submitted in conformity with the requirements of ita! 


Premiums outstanding December Sist, 1872: 68,36t és! 
Premiums received during the year 1873.... 1,420,627 83 














Total Promiums.....c.cos.sssosseeeees $1,743,994 96 
a marked off as raed from Jan- 
to December S]st, 1878...:.....43 $1,497 064 03 
Paid ale same period: 


Losses, Expenses, Commissions, 
Reinsurance, and Interest... .$1,276,845 88 


_ Return of Premiums.......,,.... 74,336.28 


, Paid to Policyholders ‘ss an 
equivalent for scrip dividend As 
* and July Interest on Stock.... 85,925.77, 


—_——_— f 
The Assets of the Company on the 3lst December, 
1873, were as follows: 
Cash in Banks. f 
United States, State, and Bank Stocks poor 
Loans on Stocks. 
Interest on Investments due................ 
Premium Notes and Premiums in course of 
CONCCHON... 0.2055 geeeeeeeeeeeecececeeeceeees 629 
Reinsurances and Salvages due the Com- 
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. That a semi-annual dividend of FIVH () (0 
PER . be paid to the oe MONDAY or their 1 
NDAY, ad second 
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FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
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“bye CHABLES | 
WILLIAM NELSON, JR., PAUL N SPOFFORD, 
HAROLD DOLANER, JAMES DOUGLASS, 
JOS. WILLETS, ; , WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 

ELWOOD WALTER, President. 

ERY, Jp, V. Pres. 
80. - BE N. 28. V,, Prep. 
Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 





Nos. 261. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway 
Corner Warren Street. 


| RPQRATED 1000, 
CASH 2am NHARLY $4,000,000. 


LIBERALITY TO THR INS 
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OHN BE. DB WIT‘, President. 





CHAS. B. PEAS 
ss sae, Becrerasy D. WHITING, Actuary. 
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ATLANTIC 
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Premiums on Policies not marke 
| January, 197 eno marKe is on 2S 9.213.160 70 





Ro Policies have been issued upon Life Life 
| Same , nor snes Fire Risks disconn 





legal representatives, on andafter ‘muantep, the Third 
$f February next. 
, The outstanding certificates of the issue.of 1970 
illbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 


‘| Third of February next, from which date all interest 


willcease. The certificates to be produced at 


¢ates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

| A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
fist December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
fesued pene {th of April next. 








» 1 . CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
j i —7—__ 
| USTEES: ‘ 
-D, , >a 
HENRY COIT FRED’K CHAUNORY. 
LEWIS CURTIS 3 5 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FRANGIS SKIDD 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, ROB’T B. MINTURN 
ROYAL PHELPS, ROBERT L. STUART, 
JAMES Bates, AMES G: DB FOREST, ~ 
ANIEL §.MILLER, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
TURGIS, CHAS. D. CH, 
WILLIAM BE. DODGm, *' UeAe MAI 
E. DO 3. H. 
'OSEPH G 'B,, ADOLPH OYNE, 
. A. HAND GEORGE W. LANE, 
JAMES LOW, ADAM T. SACKETT: 
OHN D. HEWLETT THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
iid: BABODOR HORACE GHA, 
oes ee JD. JONES, Pr ewe 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3a Vi 


SE Sececke eM UT 9 


Lens A geen eee : i 
Se ane 
Premium Novos dnd Bills Receivable... age Ft 
' Total Amount of Assets. i.3i....: 316,613,642 68‘) 


| Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates j 
Qf profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their’}.’ 


e time of payment and cancelled. Upon sértifi- ; 






See NATIONAL 


|LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE U.S. OF A. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
} 157 to 163 UA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL.., 


‘where the business of the Company is transacted. 
. Astrong stock Company, chartered by Congress. 
Capital paid in full - - $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1, 1874 3,366,888 22 
Total Liabilities, July 1, 

1874 - = = = = = = 2,128,269 00 
Surplus, being security ad- 

ditional to the Reinsur- 


ance Fund - - - - = 1,248,619 22 


JOHN VY. FARWELL, President. 
L. D.. CORTRIGHT 
P AUL CORNELL ’ Vice-Presidents. 
J. F. CRANK, Secretary 
E. W. PEET, Actuary 


‘CONTINENTAL 





INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Capital -'- = 
Assets, July ist, '74, 


$1,000,000 06 
$2,401‘570 93 


Liabilities - - = 186,363 40 
_ Branch offices: 

RNER COURT AND MONTAGTSE STREBPTS, 
oa BROOKLYN; - 


16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, &. D. 


DIRECTORS: 
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LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
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Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presidert. 
‘S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE! 


INSURAN CH ‘COMPANY 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING) ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABELITY: 


1, Premiums about 20 per cent, less than,those charged by the Mutual Companies.’ 
2. A straightforward and definite-contract, liberal in its terma, 
8! Olaims paid in-thirty days after satatactory proof of death. 
4. Ample security. 
The Company’s policies’ in ‘force cover nearly 18,500 livediand Gver-g40,000,000 in 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and, * 
' premium income) $1,250,000. 
It has.a large surplus over and above its capital Stock) while its rapidly nbAidalt 


patrouage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct. 
ness of the principles upen which ” business is conducted, 





BOARD, OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDEXT. — 

. HENRY M. ALEXANDER. Al  & Green, 

eras SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock & Co. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 2% West 90th Street. iii 
MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr;. & Co. 


JAMES M.A J erican Fire Insurande Co. 
GRORGE Io beta ‘Aeerieattnsshange 

HENRY D BY. borg Ps Tard, Gounselors at Law 
GRO ROE T. HOP mitinental Fire Insurance Co,’ 


THOMAS M. MARKOB, M. D., 20 Weat 30th Street. ® 
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HENRY @. MARQ 
GEORGE A. oak meg’ | Biricetom Street. 
J.C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 
BURB WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Ges Company 
ADRIAN’VAN SINDBRIN, 54 Wall Street. 
ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 
KINGMAN. PAGE, Street. 
ROBERT A. LANCA Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD Wi LAMBERT, M.JK, MEDICAL EXAM, 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN H. BEWLBEY, SECRETARY. 
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OFFICERS. 
Wruu.ue Walker, President. i 
Hzwry J. Furser, Vice-President. 
Joux H. Buw er, Secretary, 


Grogcr L. Monracus, Actuary. 
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CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE C0, 
OF NEW YORK, 


NOR. Ge, ~4 & RG NASSAU St, 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 


Assets. > - - = - - $6,500.000. 
President, L. W. FROST. 

‘heo-Preeident, MB. Waspoor 
hauler, 1.2 ROGERS. 


Actuary, §, C, CHANDLER, Jz. 


(NIGKERBOGKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
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NEW YORK 


-—MFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars: 


In less than thirty. years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MII. 
LION DOLLABS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 


FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 


The present business of the Uompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual income of more 


4 than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
-.. Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, - GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
DAVID DOWS, HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC ©. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8& MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, be 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


-: CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
‘EDWARD MARTIN, 
' EDWIN HOYT, 
HE. B, CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. ROGERT, M.D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D. Examiners, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, MD., Assis't Medical Examiner. 
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THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms, Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and,all subsequent annual premiums. 
If you'want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your conf 


denge and support, as its systema have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age, 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


joriginated by this Company, in 1860, has been. adopted by every other company in the 
, United States. And ie. 


| TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


| has received the unqualified endorsement ae distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men, - 


- AGENTS WANTED. 


‘Men of good) reputation, able to devote the whole or even 8 part of their time in 
' procuring business for'this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom 
plished. For terms and.conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 








its General Agencies. 


N on; 846 and 848 BROADWAY. 


INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. | 





DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly , 


same time th: Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum | 





‘being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the,most equitable of systema, and, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








———S 
farm and Garilen, 
THE NORTH STAR STATE. | 
sy anor =. x! E. mie 
ly a week sak gieae we left Chicago 
Pro car tack westward, but so crowded 
with interest, have hegn these few days that I 
venture to jot down some of the more striking 
to this beautiful State of Minne” 
gota, which may be new to meny of the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT. The ares of Minnesota 
is 84,000 square miles, or 54,000,000 acres, all of 
which is either arable or rich in timber and 
mineral wealth. While the northern part of 
the state is valuable for its immense forests 
and minés of copper and iron, and may be called 
the “Highlands of Minnesota,’’ one of the 
finest agricultural districts in the world is 
found in its rolling prairies, which are com- 
monly designated as the valleys of the Mis- 
sissippi and of the Red River. Why, only 
twelveyears ago this state imported:all of her 
for for home consumption, and to-day she 
ep produce sufficient wheat for the whole 

United States. This year’s crop alone is 

@timated st thirty millions of dollars, 

Tne imate, too, fs péculiarly favorable 

towheat raising, the warm days, cool nights, 

and heavy dews insuring a plump berry and 
alarge head. Then what grand outlets has 
this state for her productions—the Mississippi 

River, Lake Superior by the way of Duluth, 

snd Lake Michigan through CRicigo: We 

have just enjoyed a ride of 216 nities from St. 

Paul to Bieckfuridge, to the borders of Daco- 

tab Terri 

what is called ‘thé Jake region of Minnesota; 
ad it seemed as {ff we were journeying 
throughs succession of cultivated parks, so 
beadtifal dre these lakes, embosomed midst 
treed whose foliage is reflected on the clear, 

g water. Lieut. Maury writes of these 
lakes, of which there are 10,000 in the state: 

Welsee, with these beautiful sheets of wa- 

ter, Nature has done for the Upper Mississip- 
pi what Ellet proposed should be done by the 
Government for Ohio and what Napoleon III 
is doing for France. Every one of these thou- 
sand Jakes is a reservoir for the rains in the 
wet season, which it preserves to fill up the 
river in the dry—at least, this is one of their 
offices, for they have many.” The remaining 
sixty miles was unbroken prairie, reminding 
one of the words of the poet: 

+ » “stretching 
In gtacefal undulations far away, 
Asif the ocean in its gentlest swell 
Stood still, with all ite rounded billows 
Fixed and motionless.” 

The stations along the road are also depots 
of supply to the farmers within forty miles 
north and south, so that each station is a 
very busy center of trade and is filled with all 
sorts of goods needed for a frontier farm- 
ing life—especially provisions, reapers, and | 
wagons, It was bard to realise, as we passed 
through these scattered villages, the homes 
of earnest, self-reliant men and women, that 
only three years ago there was not a single 
dwelling along these 200 miles; and still 
harder was it to conceive what the history 
of these busy villages will bein the coming 
gears of still greater growth in population and 
agricultural wealth. 

From St. Paul. to Duluth: was a ride 
of about eight hours, the larger part 
through an uninteresting timber country, un- 
cultivated and uninhabited, except by afew 
Indian settlers, until within twenty miles of | 
Dulnth, where the railroad pasées by the side 
of the St. Louis River; and now the eye 
rested on a scene of both beanty and 
grandeur. Deep ravines, leaping cascades, foar- 
{ng streams, with forests of pine and bluffs of 
dark slate rock on either side, formed a pic- 
ture not surpassed by any which I have'geenin 
Switzerland or in. our own land; atid it were wel) 
Worth a journey from New York to Duluth to 
gaze upon this scenery of the Dalles of the St. 
Louis, whose sixty-eight thousand horse-power 
must before long become subservient to man- 
tifecturing interests. For & distancé of eight 
miles there is a constant succession of beauti- 
fal cataracts, whilé the nine miles of railroad 
that reaches from the head to the foot of the 

Dalles of the St. Loulg River snd ihe trestle- 
work bridges are lasting monuménts ‘to’ scien- 
tific progress and untiring human toil. Truly, 
“the hills have been brought low and the rough 
plages made plain.” 

Your first impression when in Duloth fs‘thiat 
you have reached the jumping-off place of aly 
things, for north of, you lies an unbroken for- 
est for one hundred miles, while the multitude 


ef stumps in the midst of which the homes of |’ 


Dulutti'are built give the impréssion of wild. 

bess and discomfort. But the longer ‘one 
stays in this city of only four years in age the 
more favorable become your impressions. and 
you ceage'to amil¢ at the ‘‘gréat éxpectations” 
of its citizenship. Ita loeation is beautiful, 

built on a gently sloping hill which commands 


The first 150 milés was throug G 


ey ‘(ST ABLISHED 281 | | 


numbers sbont 400 business houses. It is cer-! 
taid to “ship four mitiions of wheat, this_year,) 
‘te ‘two millions and a quarter shipped last 
year, aud, standing, as thecity does, at the head’ 
of the chain of lakes, it cannot failto become! 
one of the’great grain markets of the country. | 
As for otis ta gn undoubted fact 7 





preatést! y to this young but brave and 
determined city of the West, whose citizens 
are undismayed even under the cloud of pres- 
ent financial stagnation, ¥0 itd fiomes you 
find the refinement and hospitality of ofr larger 
cities; in its churclies ‘you find abe! 
talent in the pulpit and practical Christiani 
in the pews; and thé only sad fact PY yond 
with its religious condition is the ‘great num- 
ber of denominations, by Which Christian work 
is retarded and each chitreh is, necessirily 
‘small'in membership. There dre 18 clirarches, 
for.a population of -2,000,.and sucha policy is 
foolish and positively injurious. Let the Chris- 
tians of Duluth unite their forces, couse these 
ecclesiastical rivalries, and be content fo serve 
the Master under any denominational flag, if 
the Standard of the Cross bg 8 Sa it, and, 
with three or four ghurchés, in of thirtee 
the srmy of the Lord will bave “an increase 
moral power and reap # paid harvest to the 
glory of our blessed 
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CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS, 
PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO, 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE 
BONE FLOUR. 


The a annual tmcrease 
sem =< me ot the by 4 < i ag 


and other ae snone, bs the bes ¥ I 

Ly 0) 3 thelr 

efor the fi ri t 

aa ay sein a eh Re 
LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, W. J. 
oy, Parmets and Dealers are invited tosettd for Otr- 





A Hovsenord Ne¢éessiry.—If our readers 
knew of the zeal merits of Renne’s Magic Oil, ; 


Wwe até sure th d' make a place for it on 
their. aideboard. or shelf at o For burns, , 
y Bp tory com-} 
plainte, and, in tact, the aches, pains, | 
rit Be Renate 
nd me sold 8 this’ 
| oaever Wan) ie quack. , 


He is one of the first citizens of Pittsfield, 
Mass., and his reputation for integrity and per-: 
fect u upright dealings in wprveuings is ‘one that 
he would nevér risk on an unwo we horton 
We advise our readers to try Renne’s Magic Vil, 
and if it does not prove equal to our asser- 
gone hold us responsible. arg (®. ¥.) Wivad 


RUPTURE 


"8 method. Send 10 cents 
rete meres em oe 


BOYNTON’S 
ge th Furnaces, 








FOR HEA’ CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC, 
ELEVATED AND LOW-OVEN RANGES, 
FOR FAMILY AND HOTEL USE, 


are the most durable, powerful, and Mcient Far-' 
naces and Ranges in the market. 
Send for Circulars. 
RICmAP Ween. sy YNTON &CO., 
Manufacturers, & 234 Water st., N. 1 
BLISS & WALLS, wosein Agents, Chicago, Ml 


AGRICULTURAL. 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS ARE TH CHEAPEST 


in the market when pleted durability | 
EWM Mey are-considered 
Simple-in Con- | 
Power- 
ction, | 
ainda and Run | 
Its regn- 
dad sate Will nee 
















1G tube 


Haye 


and grind wy 
aero 60 ft.in diameter, also anti-freezing 


roe orce Busape, Pum Puss Hie Heads ax and Cylinders, 


BELOIT, ‘wit. 


HYACINTHS, TU LIPS, 
€BO0CUSy LILIES, 
Bigg tos, pigttting 
Bulb Glasses, 
) Fapcy Blower Pete 
‘inter Flowering” Planta. 
alt eee 
pasans MODERATE. 
Remaliod to 


BEY AG BEER, 
adeipuin, Pa. 
ANIMAL DUST.—CHEAPEST AND BEST 
TILIZ ket. Made from q 
bone ete mot fred ond, Puerta inet al 

Sea Anayste of a sola show th 
ody. fhe hole, not Fag 44 oa jing 

oe phate, and w y over 
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Sglorious view over the harbor and lake. It 


ROSBS—Moss, Tea, Climbing, ana Perpetual. 








FoR FoR 
FRUIT, ORNAMENT, 


FroR* _ | FOR* 


PLEASURE, | PROFIT, 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 

Thrifty, Symmetrical, Wéll-Ripéned Trées. 
STANDARD AND DWARF 


Peay. Apples, Cherries, Peaches, 
s, QUINCES. 


1 
ada drusasinas os 


Ornamenta. pe ay and Standard Deciduous 
. Ey ery ay Golden Foliage. Variegated- 
ering Shrubs. 











Clematis—40 Perpetual and 20 Summer varieties. 
ysuckles, Wistarias, Bignoniad, etc., ete. 
directly of ud, as we employ no Agents 


bg J hy 3 oreen walla a 


letemeeane eneva, N. ¥. 
THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE CIDER 


Winx 1 MILL. 


F yi ey, examined the vom 
most a Favorites any mill, pee aS —— S 
from the amount ois we tak = other 
mill! in the et. 
Send for Circular, Bé sufe and ask to be shown the 
“FARMERS? FAVORITE. 
Manufactured only by the 
HIGGANUM cree mS 9 €0.: 
HIGGANUM, CT 


TREES! PLANTS!! 








rae as ~*~ tat cour oy Rees “et 
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 HLWANGEY & & BARRY, 





SINFALUBLE 


$100 


MADE IN ONE DAY! 


coiling the Infallible Fire . 


4 










a 

res without s r, OF 

k wood. Ten Paper. oF 
fir ie for sof one 
Coal OU ure 

pose and absolutely rom 
0 No danger whatev- 

er s or House-burn- 


\ thousand sold and will 

baat wlitetume, Is worth ten times 

| its cost for exterminating worms 

and ¢ caterpillars’ nests to any 
= arene fruit-trees. 


ither sex can have an mcy 
Bole control of a count; one 
agent. comple sent oe Dh da on = 
eeipt of WH cen’ 
awarded. 


For territory and terms address R. P. SMITH. 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 1746 and 1748 Clay street 
Dubuque, Iowa. 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


E. HOWARD & CO’S. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
Have been tested over thirty years; warranted 

in every reapect. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
E. HOWARD & CO., 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Churth Bells, known to the 
public oe ae which have acquired a ene | 

ae any and a sale exceeding t ft 
others. 


P.-0. Address either TROY or WEST TRO 
MENEELY & COMPANY. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


















ityof Bells. 
tee een nese (uRCH BELLS. 
“Speci Mustrated jogues sen 





as a me 


cS MicAco $9 


YE EcHvece 
5 inven rec OS BELLS- 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of pop nes one and — 
mounted with th 
ings, for Charthen, Schools, = 
Court Houses, 
+ el Clocks, Chimes, te, 
















‘arrante 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
408 — 104 East Second St, Cincinnath 


A 








IRON | WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS, 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Fren, 
Lead, Sheet Zine, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Era. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 








Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. 

’ Ds BH. Ay €e-ONE. 
INVALUABLE FOR HORSES OUT OF CONDITION, 
ncgnaition will re Took 43 keep them so. 
ey wp ' k-breéders, look to a ?  mgeny 
Forwarded to any bart of of fhe eounty upon fhe re- 


BUDD pow. ust Sonth Penn Square, Philad. 
Pure » Bone Dust 
FOR PERTILIZING. 





TORY, 





Tor puree COOPER'S GLUE FA 
' Slip; N. Y. 4 


IMPROVED 18%4, 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE, 


VALLEY MACHINE’ COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass, 


Rifles, Shot Guas, Revolvers, 


of Svar Bnd. Bond stamp for Il at Pitsburah, et 
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No. 1% Bur! 
ee Paint her Wat ae at sometime been valued 
the sboridge has 


gia 
outers aisthae bg ich the shoulder 


a horse's foot becomel diseased, the principal valne of the horse is gone. How often we see 
highly, hauling @ scavenger wagon, or hobbling along in the lowest 
for’ ho other reason than for want of 


treatment and care. Ait the first sign of lameness 


proper 
the uae, nid pergons make themselves believe the shoulder has shruuk.» Then 
Busters, arid the like, doctoring wiraour Errecr for 
awe by ‘having diseased f 


feet ACOCOMPLISHING NOTHING, except what 


bey te des fest has done, When the ional begins to show aligns of lameness forward, remove thé shoes at once; 
é foot one hour in water as hot as can be borne, adding one ounce of saltpetre; rub dry ; then n apply Sloan's 
Hoof Ointment to the bottom and around the coronet; i.e, where ony skin and bair terminate and hoof begins 





heat sonie in ‘an iron spoon Lthié crease around the frog, this treatment you will not be compelled te 
ecto for the fay Camb re rat rout, | 
~ NavIcv1a, 0! Bone Law Cause. An infu of the dry, hard frog, causing ulcera- 
tion of the naricalar bone; contraction of the hoof; aii oe th the foot, allowing the feet to become dry and hard. 
afb ecarlecee day the sole of the foot. There is no complaint that is so hard to iocate as this, 
for who are unschooled in diseases of the horse. They often think it in the shoulder, and call it : weeney, &e. 
stiffness forward, It’ may die 
bs, at type tte — 
3 is, On one foot, 
st estnding rar ad ap sor an 






and 


Benes and interior of the foot when healthy. 


lar, or Coffin-bone Lamieriées, Hoofbound, Corns, Nail in the Foot, 
mak: 


thé first place the hoof must 
Every, morning vepeteg 


emear the hoof with *Sloan'd oot 
Oitment. Heat some of the Hoof 
Ointment and 


frog is. Rest,and let 
the horse stand on soft 


ote 






r round the 


Coffin-bone in a contracted foot. 
SLOAN’S HOOF OINTMENT An Infallivie Remedy for all diseases ofthe hoof of the et ae as Navice- 


; and to 
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ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THE DYING BODY 


SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Puastules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


" a Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System ; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


fecrofala or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh er 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 





an 8, 

Bema! Rickets, Salt 
Sed ne t mal an oe r Complaints, 
th ‘Tumors, Nodes in the 





@ its potent to 
oesld by Draggists. $1 per bottle. 


R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 
SLE eC oT mtg te oR 


AND GONTAGIOUR DI 
THOR 


OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 


Shon 
MENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF F IS 
Aap ea TO DIRECTIONS PAIN, FHOM FROM 
EVER CAUSE, CEASHS TO iT’. 


peaks 


Pain in 
Cholera Morbus, or 


or Bruises; 
Hoation of RADWAY' 
epplioad of the worst of these complaints in a few 


hours. 

Twenty aro drops in ROSS Bes of water will ina 

% SOUR STOM- 
On HEARTBORN 


SS RENTERY COLIC, WIND THE 
REG and all INTERNAL Bane 
. Trev iy ‘Rotter wi carry 8 bottle of Rad- 
1 prevent si ins t iy —= of 
water‘ 
— It is be tier than Fron Brandy © 


* Bold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly coated with sweet 
en ie fob pie Geageribers tiene 
Dise NHeadsone 


Postu: u, 
ht, Fever ond > aliown 
Pain int the Si at and 
A few doses Y’S PILLS will 
ed disorders. 
py ey $F spovezamed DRUGGISTS. 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
samp to BA BADW AY & 5 OO. No. 32 
Warren, Be pod a 


OPW 2 


MABIT CURED. 
RAS PHELON, M.D., 
Ohicage. 


eet by ad $d 
Reom 2. 


the 











~LUK ARP EE RERET 


ect ne ene 








ry OVER, 200,000. HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THB 


AVERILL CHEMICAL. PAINT. 


White and all the fashionable shades 
mixed ready for use and sold 
by the galien. 
EXTRAOTS FROM OUR LETTERS. - 

HON. Jas. NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “ Altogether 
I find the‘ Averill’ the cheapest and best.” . 

PETER HENDERSON, Esq.: “The ‘Averill’ 
proved superior to lead and oil.” ‘ +a 

C. W. SPOONER, Treas., Cordage Co., Plymouth, 
Mass.: ‘The ‘ Averill Chemical’ has proved good.’ 

C. A. ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y.: ‘“ The ‘ Averill 
Paint’ is eee when applied three 
years ago.” 


has 


Hundreds of testt ls from owners of the finest 
residences in the eountry, with Sample Card of Gol- 
ors, furnished free by dealers generally, and ‘by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT (0., 





32 i. Slip, New York; or ay: East |. 


River St., Oleveland,’O 





PAPER TANORNGS| * 


, or 
® s peculiarly adapt KY eo De a 


RETAIL, 


AT THE: 


FACTORY 


of FR. BECK'&co.,; = 
206 West 29th Street, near 7th Avenue. 


.PAPERS MADE TO ORDER IN COLORS TO 
MATCH CARPETS DRAPERIES. 
A full line of M. BALIN’S celebrated 


Silk Hangings: for Walls 


on Por these beat 
FIRST g—nt " TRNNA Ms BE BORON eet and and wag 


LEGION OF HO 
LEGION OF HONO: 


The MIDDLETOWN |, 


Plate Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 





SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Designs for Fall of 187 4 
Ane Ton tiese pood goods. by all leading dealers fer 


PAINT. 


USE THE N. Y. ~ ENAMEL PAINT. 


Pure White, Black, and over 100 shadés and tints, 
mixed ready for application. We are tlie sole mariu- 
facturersand proprietors of J. C. Wendren’s Patent 
Chemical Enamel] Paint, which dates. prior to any 
patent for mixing paint-held in solution for imme- 
diate use in America. Of course, al? other Patents are 
infringements, to a greater or less extent. 

Over 100,000 houses have been painted with it in the 
past seven years. Send for, testimonials of the. pro- 
pristors of the ene also _aoneenenn and ponerse 
of colors. ~ 





Agents wanted in every county in, the United | 


States. 


N.Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO., 


Office 48 Chambers St. 


m change of || Works 652 to 606 West 62d st., N. #. 





MARK YOUR CLOTHING! 
44 PAYSON'S INDELIRLEINK 


is the best. It has stood @# years’ trial. 
Payson’s and Briggs’s Ink, 35c. each, and 


ae MARKING.PEN, 
a2, 

O04 Gane, es. Sold b 
Btationers. Gar ios 


STODDARD & ,CO., 
Northampton, Mass. 


=| PEOPLE ‘MUST HAVE THEM. 


Men, women, and —_—Sae paint fe 
money at home? Circulars a for oan 


SWOPE & 
171 East 


andolph St., ‘ohie 
ay STOCK OF 


7 











Boxw 


Risiatheany we 





TAOS IN ass 











rE. k. THOMPSON, 
ontitinadinnes Titusville, Penn., 


Druggiste. 
Price $i; O-Rpetian 0 OE: 


= ‘EL P. DucRaar. 


\. Send 
/] men’s, Gold + a ver, with P 
MANUFACTURE the FINEST QUALITY ot tains besides information in ces 


“pat ct mes ees to 2 lane Y Unless en- 


mail. The combination, in neat | 
its and 


YP voice Pare: j 
Lie | 








“RM. TAYIORN 


DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


” 87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 182, Hester x Street, 
(Bra neh Store 8! Fourth 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THH ft sober sr Dar OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 





fat 17, 1874, 


W. H. DrcRiiy, 








New York, 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc, 


of any House in the United States, which they oftey 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please'state where you saw this. 





If the Stomach is wrong ll is wrong. TARRinT; 
E¥FERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, while acting as a Correcting 
upon that organ, gently expels all morbid matter from the all. 


=r mentary canal and imparts a healthful activity to the sluggish 


liver. 





Sold by. all druggists. 








pregnancy. ‘A sure prevention on against the f 
0 tte Speen ‘#00, 58 Cedar Street, General Agents, N. Y. City. 


GpMiLK OF MAGNESIA 


) FS) “inviorsed and proscribed. by al by all the londiee 
test An’ A 


, without thelr Dangerox Becrem Ae 
antacid FebePTenented to the iaiclans im tomeedionety an 
a ai, z DYSPEPSIA EPSIA, and HADACH HS 


‘ood of infants 











READ THIS TWICE. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


grbese celeb Watches have been greatly im- 
ed during isthe. dam year and seve a ns 

Paded to yh stam-winding and set 
attachmen: with any grade or size, 
and all the vold-established'a grades of key-winders are 
=: @,as'before. Any one ty" Sontem) lates 
sed nd for Be iptive E Price Li ¢ List which ia a 
ND = eta This ‘desertbes all 


tion to watches 
use- 
ful to every one. potty lan of 
le Waltham. Watches at low oes 7 

ion by mi or | sie e 

ere 





antage Whi 
lease mention that t advertiseme: twas meen in Tee 
INDEPENDENT. Address 


Fifth Avenue, New York. now & CO., No. 222 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 
, 
Wm. Johnson's 


(Patent Improved, 
MARCH, 1874,) 








forwashing and bleach- 
ing has no equal in the 
world. 





LA nw 


is is the “the én! 80a: 
in the market made from P p= Dia 6 allow and Borax, 4 
dered Flint Bllex Cl MT ote ete. wh fon thean Pow: 
’ ur, im. 
a markesets dof and which tend 





| to ao wear away rthe Linen. 


Manufactured only by the proprietor, THOMAS 
GILL, at the Borax Soap Works, 5 Atlantic 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tf not as represented, money returned. 


5. H. HARRIS’ 


~ SAFES 


IN THE LATE CHICAGO FIRE all saved their con- 
tents. The Safes may be seen at the manufactory, 





2&2 E:pasiiph St., Chicago. 





Baie, || Senn a eee 
ment bev? —y" the same P. fer yee 


SANS 
orm 











Modern Method of Lighting 


Our HOMES, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
INSTITUTIONS, FACTORIES, Ete 


GASLIGHT ADAPTED TO POPULAR 
NEEDS. 


SAFER THAN OANDLES. 
BRIGHTER THAN OOAL GAS 
OHEAPER THAN KEROSENE 


PERFECTED BY THE 


Keystone Safety Gas Machine Co, 
J. B. WILSON, President. 
' *C. 4) BAKER, Sec. & Treas. 


OFFICE NO. 717 SANSOM STREET, 
PHILADELPAIA. 


phiets and full information furnished on 4p- 
plicai jon. 


Liners TELEGRAPH 





Telegraph o.’s College. 
vie ” situation and 
== ——_ be 


ith stam: vet SHERMAN, Y C0., 
Opedin Ohi Sup't U. 7. 


NGLISH Ee ae 
L CHANNE Bases sissc 


and co: 
dealers get them for you. The 
or where here the ohésinel ie ont shows on the 80 le. 


Asbestos Materials. 


ROOFING, P. 


co abet eB WwW. CREATING, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer 





















M3 RVG 


re | ra 
i* ye 


“The Best is Always the Cheapest.” 
"THE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE 


. {48 MADE BY COLT’s ARMS 00.) 


“dy perfect in sechanists. All parts duplicated. Is safe agairist Fire 
and Explosion... Is most economical in space and fuel of any known 
motor. Over 1,000 now in use. Guaranteed in all points. For Cit- 
” ‘tila Testimonials, and :Price-list address 


. WM. D. RUSSELL, 


“18 Park Place, New York 


Office of the Baxter Steam Engine Co. 





“THE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, Nos. 21 and 23 Rose Street. 














